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Three tested, helpful texts - - - 


e Managing Personal 
Finances 
by David F. Jordan 
Revised by Edw. F. Willett 


Here is an invaluable source of 
practical guidance up the road 
to personal security. Professor 
Jordan’s long experience and expert 
ranking in finance and economics, 
combined with Professor Willett’s 
twenty professional and educational 
years, have produced a down-to- 
earth volume with scores of helpful 
suggestions. Among the 
Inflation, painless budgets, borrow- 
ing, buying a home, charge accounts, 
trust funds, wills, life insurance, 
etc. U.S. Naval Academy has 


used over 3300 copies! 


topics: 


400 pp. 53x 8” College List $2.75 


e Textile Fabrics 
Revised 
by Isabel Wingate 
Helps organize retailing facts on 
Adds heavily 


to amount of proved, classified 
Informs 


sound, helpful basis 


knowledge in this field 
student of nature of recent changes 
in fabric construction and market- 
ing. Gives reader benefit of 
author’s extensive experience in 
selling textiles to stores. Mean- 
ings of technical information fully 
clarified. Used in world’s largest 
school of retailing 
576 pp. 6 X 9" College List $4.00 

Companion text: Laboratory 
Swatch Book. Teaches tests for 
fabric suitability, 
comfort, appearance, style, price 


serviceability, 


148 pp. 8} x 11° College List $1.50 


e Child Psychology 
Revised 
by Arthur T. Jersild 


A clear, readable review of the 
studies upon which accepted con 
clusions and practices are based 
Studies emotional development o 
children from prenatal state to 
adolescence. Discusses children 
as functional personalities in varied 
environments—not just organisms 
reacting in experimental situations 
Each chapter provides a competent 
survey of the results of research on 
the topic. The book as a whole 
outlines the application of scientific 
findings to the practical treatment 


of children. Now revised and 
enlarged. A classic in child ps) 
chology. 


592 pp. 6 x 9" College List § 





Send for approval copies 








FOR 


DAILY LIVING 


By MABLE RUSSELL and 
ELSIE WILSON GWYNNE 
Ed. by WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 
Revised, reset edition of ART TRAIN- 
ING THROUGH HOME PROBLEMS, 
original leader in the “art in everyday life” 
movement. New illustrations include many 
examples of distinguished American paint- 
ings and other art expressions, plus com- 
plete revision of color analysis and princi- 
ple-demonstrations. Virtually every possi- 
bility of subject is explored and associated 
with learning problems, in a remarkably 
practical and interesting study of real-life 
propositions and the principles on which 
they depend. Cloth, 248 pages, $3.00. 
The only text on Art Especially 
Developed for Home-Economics 


Teachers. Order “On-APPROV- 
AL” Today! 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 














A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


by Marguerite P. Davison 


A modern handbook of four-harness pat- 
terns for weavers of all types, whether ama- 
teur or professional. 

Contains 212 threading directions ranging 
from simple twills to complicated tech- 
niques. All are small patterns which can 
be woven on a sixteen inch warp if so de- 
Each design is given many tread- 
These are illustrated with over 800 
Directions 


sired. 
lings. 
weavings—all personally made. 
are set down in a simple diagram. 
A valuable aid to teachers, occupational 
therapy workers, interior decorators, com- 
mercial weavers, as well as home weavers. 


Second Printing Price is $6.50 a copy 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON 
Box 299 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
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Mee Cexts for Cosay’s oo 


MANAGEMENT IN HOMES 


By Ella M. Cushman 


Associate Professor of Home Economics, 
V. ¥. State College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


Chis new book deals with the actual home management problems ot 
actual homes. Case records show how numerous families in varied 
income class groups have managed, have overcome obstacles, and have 
used what they had toward getting the kinds of homes they wanted 
Practical, stimulating, and unhackneyed, this book will be useful to 
everyone who is concerned with making her home more attractive and 
convenient. It provides a refreshingly different and effective text for 


college Home Economics classes. 285 pages, Illustrated, $3.75. 














AN 
INTRODUCTION TO 
FOODS & 
NUTRITION 


By Sherman & Lanford 


“Excellent source of nutritional 
nformation.”—Journal of the 
{merican Medical Association. 
Widely praised by authorities 
throughout the country, this 
book has become the leading 
text for the course covering 
both the essentials of nutrition 
and the selection and prepara- 
tion of foods. Practical ma- 
terial on foods in wartime is 
included, and the latest nutri- 
tional standards set up by the 
National Research Council. 
$2.50. 


LIVING WITH CHILDREN 


By Gertrude E. Chittenden 163 pp., IIL, $1.75 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


By Robert G. Foster 314 pp., Ill., $2.50 


MANAGEMENT IN DAILY LIVING 


By Ruth L. Bonde 263 pp., IIl., $2.50 


In these three books the essential facts and principles 
of child care, home management, and marriage are 
presented by nationally known authorities in the 
simplest, most direct manner. Designed for young 
people of today, these books provide just the kind 
of training they need to establish happy successful 
homes and families now and in the post-war world. 
They are excellent texts for courses given to college 
freshmen or sophomores, extension courses, senior 
high school classes, and the many classes now being 
conducted under special auspices. 


Copies to examine for class use will be sent to teachers on request. 


— The Macmillan Company, 60-5th Ave, N. Y. 1] — 
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Something NEW 
has been added! 








It’snew~ McCALL TEEN-TALK! 
A leaflet filled with ideas for styl- 
ing, sewing, and grooming .. . for 
your students. Write to us today 
if you would like Teen-Talk for 
distribution in your classes. 


And...we have lots of other 
material to help you in teaching 
clothing. Let us place your name 
on our Mailing List to receive 
our Free Educational Material 
periodically. 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 


230 Park Avenue, New York, 17, N. Y. 
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Special Helps for Clothing Classes 












Tailoring,” No. S-18 M ““tasy-to-Sew Toys,”” No. S-14 





pre c easor 
n I na hor 
the i ri ) I 
th 0-« ) and-baby Y dolls 
ae gned to f ‘ ] ic ed 
Ce 1 ri r t fe ire book full 
( ‘ : ) har gift hich 
‘ pa ib n- 
( I | 0 
—S —_—_— —_— —_— _—_—_— ——— + 





“Sew Your Own Teen Fashiors,”’ 
No. S-16 Styles specially 
chosen by and for hgh- 
school girls. Easy-to-make 
hats, caps, bags, party 
aprons, jewelry, blouses 
belts, sandals, lapel orna- 
ments, skirt playsuits 


“Gift Bazaar,"" No. S-15 An 
inspiring sewing book con- 
taining gift ideas and pat- 

rts, and tern charts for bags, 
instruc- aprons, pot holders, lunch- 
tions. Show how to line |: eon sets, cloths, pillow cov- 


ind finish bag he pro- ers, closet and dressing- | 





fessional 10 « s table accessories, slipper 


eu 10 cents 


























| 1 “Sti : . %” 

- : itch in Time 
Sew and Save,” No. 169 “learn How Book.”’ No. 170 EE # 
ach year there’s new de- The book that teaches cro- our news bulletin, issued 
lad for this book, wh.ch c ng. ko tiing, embro d- five times during the 
agescribes every phase ol ering, and tatting, the school year. Contains 
sewing, from start to finish s mple, illustrated a timely fashions, lively 
riv-eight pages of val- Manv art cl » make while : . 
able instructior and learning prov.de incentive talk about needlework 
rts. 10 cer 10 cents Free, upon request, for 
every member of class. 

SEE COUPON PAGE THE EFDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


“35 Fath Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


J. & P. COATS + CLARK'S QORYEM + CROWN ZIPPERS 
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NUCOA 


NOW FURTHER ENRICHED 


IN VITAMIN A 








15,000 units of VITAMIN A are 
now guaranteed in every pound 
of NUCOA, winter and summer 


7 
Tue MAKERS Of Nucoa, who have pioneered in so many “firsts” in 
margarine development and improvement, announce success in 
increasing Vitamin A fortification without change in flavor or 
texture. 


The entire history of Nucoa’s pacing the way of margarine’s con- 
tribution toward better national nutrition has been based on a 
consistent policy of offering the food energy, digestibility, and 
Vitamin A values of butter—at an attractive price, within reach of 
modest incomes. Nucoa was the first margarine to develop the 
appetizing flavor and texture qualities which come from the use of 
only vegetable oils expertly processed and churned with fresh 
pasteurized, cultured skim milk—both products of American 
farms exclusively. Nucoa was the first margarine to add Vitamin A 
fortification. And now, Nucoa is the first margarine to offer 
15,000 U.S. P. Vitamin A units per pound. 


New Study Indicates This Average for Butter 


As you know, the official Food and Drug Administration “Stand- 
ard of Identity” for margarine specifies that, if fortified, it must 
contain “not less than 9,000 United Srates Pharmacops veia Units of 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Vitamin A per pound,” in order that it may “have a Vitamin A 
content comparable to that of butter, w hich i is, on the aver- 
age, approximately 9,000 United States Pharmacopocia Units per 
pound.””* However, though this standard remains unchanged, a 
recent study by State Experiment Stations in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Bon Industry and of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture, indicates that creamery 
butter averages a Vitamin A value of approximately 15,000 units 
per pound—" winter butter” averaging under this figure, “summer 


- 


butter” above it.” 


Accordingly —and thanks to research already performed with this 
¢ nd In View —the makers of Nucoa have adopted this new level of 
Vitamin A fortification, guaranteed in every pound of Nucoa, 


winter and summer. 


Che dependable quality of Nucoa’s texture, Vitamin A potency, 
flavor and freshness have always recommended it to both nutri- 
tionists and homemakers. It is America’s largest-selling marga- 
rine. For Nucoa is made with the benefit of research and strict 
daily control*** of one of the best equipped and staffed food 
laboratories in the world, with a consulting group of specialists 
in nutrition. And Nucoa is freshly made the year round, on order 
only. There is no “storage” Nucoa. 

‘Federal Register, June 7, 1941, p. 2762 

**Release, July 2, 1945, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture 
***102 tests daily, 54 on the oil alone—for maintenance of uniformity. 


Nutritious 


UCOA 


America’s Leading Margarine 
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A PROGRAM IN HOME ECONOMICS 





For Your Composite Courses: 


OUR SHARE IN THE HOME 
Baxter-Justin-Rust 


THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE 
Van Duzer and Others 


4 beginning course in general home economics An advanced course in general home economics 





For Your Specialized Courses: 


OUR FOOD — Baxter-Justin-Rust YOU AND YOUR CLOTHES 
A beginning course in foods Baxter-Latzke 
An advanced course in clothing 


FOOD AND FAMILY LIVING 
Gorrell-McKay-Zuill 


An advanced course in foods 


OUR HOME AND FAMILY 
Baxter-Justin-Rust 


A beginning course in homemaking 
OUR CLOTHING HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 
Baxter-Justin-Rust Justin-Rust 
A beginning course in clothing An advanced course in homemaking 


A complete list of enrichment titles is also found in our Special Home Economics Catal 


Please write us for information and samples. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago @ Philadelphia 
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BOOK NEWS 





JUNIOR 


By FERN SILVER 


His freshly styled text is keyed directly to the interests, needs, and abilities 

of seventh and eighth graders. The first part discusses nutritional needs 
and the nutritional values of different foods. The second part deals with the 
preparation of food. Realizing that the réle of the ‘‘junior’’ cook is principally 
that of helper, the author gives recipes for basic dishes within the student’s 
abilities, discusses helping with meals, food preservation, marketing, and 
entertaining—a section which will be of special interest to students. The 


tone throughout is chatty and informal. 





FOODS and NUTRITION 





D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. 
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HOW TO MAKE BLANKETS 
LAST LONGER 


1. Washing: Use mild soap chips and lukewarm water. Swish— 
don't rub. If you use a washing machine, wash each blanket sep- 
arately, not over three minutes. Rinse three times. 


2. Drying: Squeeze, don’t twist. Avoid direct sun, shake blanket 
often. Do not use clothespins. 


a Storage: Cover blankets with moth balls or flakes, wrap and 
re-wrap in heavy paper, store in sealed box. 


FREE INSTRUCTION MATERIAL— Many teachers and group leaders use the Chat- 
ham Descriptive Label as a basis for class discussion of intelligent blanket buying.This 
label gives complete specifications—enables shoppers to compare the suitability of 
different grades of Chatham Blankets for a particular purpose. A reasonable quantity 
will be sent free upon request. Mail the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! 


Send me. ... .free sets of Chatham De- . 
scriptive Labels as a guide to intelligent 


4g, OO HATHAM 
4 


blanket selection. 


Name - nytt \\s 
Address 


City & State 7 —_ Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics Dept. 
57 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 
for Teachers of Food Service 


FOO.D SERVICE 
IN INSTITUTIONS 
Second Edition, 1945 


By BESSIE BROOKS WEST 


Professor of Instilutional Management and 
Head of Department, Kansas State College 


and LEVELLE WOOD 


Associate Professor of Institutional Management, 
Kansas State College 


This newly revised second edition of an already well-re- 
ceived book serves a threefold purpose: the first section 
eg material to meet the needs of classes in Quantity 

‘ood Preparation (supplemented by “Food for Fifty,’”’ by 
Fowler & West, Second Edition, 1941); the second section 
is suitable for’ use in classes in Organization and Man 
agement of Institutions; and the third, in classes in 
Equipment for Institutions. Teachers will welcome the 
valuable list of problems on Quantity Food Preparation, 
Organization and Furnishings, offered in the Appendix. 


NOTE THESE IMPORTANT NEW REVISIONS: 


*Larger emphasis on methods employed in 
quantity food preparation. 


*Fuller discussion of meat extenders (pro- 
} ome aes foods), frozen foods, dehydrated 
oods. 


*Broader treatment of factors effecting food 
spoilage. 


*Expanded coverage of personnel manage- 
ment, labor problems. 


*Greater consideration of industrial food 
service. 


This book deserves the careful consideration of everyone 
dealing with institutional food service, or with the teach 
ing of this subject. 


599 pages Illustrated $4.75 


The Companion Book... 


FOOD FOR FIFTY 


By SINA FAYE FOWLER 
and BESSIE BROOKS WEST 


A‘“‘must”’ for the working library of every teacher of 
quantity cooking, and for every-dietitian. Reliable in 
content and presentation, clearly organized, and valuable 
in its adaptability, it is the ideal companion to FOOD 
SERVICE IN INSTITUTIONS. It presents carefully 
tested, standardized recipes for effective use in large 
group service. All recipes are flexibly arranged for vari- 
ations in amount. 


Second Edition, 1945 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


383 Pages, Illustrated $3.00 





{DVERTISEMENTS 


Witte fer 
TOWEL AND 
SHEET 
COURSES 


Lse this practical teaching material for 
your sheet and towel lessons. Both courses 
contain clear, terse, factual information 


on sheets and towels. 


I. Sheet Buying and Care 
--- This Course Contains: 


For the Classroom: Two Illustrated Informatise 
Wall Charts, Size 22 x 31, 
containing actual samples 
of sheets. 


os For Teaching: 12 Page 
Teachers’ Manual. Page 
size 815 x 11 perforated to 
fit standard loose-leaf 
binder. 


— a = ==. 5 


For Pupils: Stadenis’ 
Notebook Folder. Avail- 
able in quantity for dis- 





2. How to Buy and Care 
for Terry Towels 
-+-- This Course Contains: 


For the Classroom: Three Wall Charts. Size 
22 x 34, with actual towel 
Guiwre 


ton’ Taney TOWELs 






samples. 





For Teaching: 8 Page 
Teachers’ Manual. Also 
an additional conservation 


hooklet: “How To Make =—- 
YourTowels Last Longer.” 22> 


For Pupils: Students’ 
Notebook Folder. Availt- 
able in quantity for dis- 
tribution to pupils, 


Slheindel Te 
= am ees 


Send 10¢ for each course to 
cover mailing costs. 


(1) Sheet Course (2) Towel Course 


Educational Department 


CANNON MILLS, INC. 


70 WORTH ST., NEW YORK (13), N.Y. 
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GIRL AND 
HER HOME 





Trilling and Nicholas 


A recognized Riverside Home Economics Series 
leader makes a striking reappearence in this 
completely reset edition, modern in design and 
content. 


Retaining its accent on the management skills, 
THE GIRL AND HER HOME offers three major 
contributions to successful teaching of homemaking: 


1. AN INVITATION TO STUDY through a bright new cover design, attrac- 


tive type page, new bleed halftones, new line and wash drawings. 


ww 


A SYMPATHETIC AND UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TREATMENT OF THE AVERAGE 
GIRL’S HOME PROBLEMS: personal management and family relationships: 
easy, efficient housekeeping: wise spending of income; intelligent care 
of children in the home; safeguarding the health of the family; wise 
use of leisure time; making a house a harmonious setting for pleasant 
living. 

3. A VARIETY OF NEW HOME AND CLASS PROJECTS which orient the student 


in the practical art of managing a home. 


THE GIRL AND HER HOME is a text for the home economics major 
and for the average girl with a part to play in the management of her 








home. 
$1.92. 408 pages. Illustrated. 
Other Leading Books in this Series 
1944 Harris and Lacey EVERYDAY FOODS Revised 


1943 Rathbone and Tarpley FABRICS AND DRESS Revised 
1944 Harris, Tate and Anders EVERYDAY LIVING 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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tal publeat yCalions (is 


VITALIZED INSTRUCTION 






WE, THE COOKS 


A WORKBOOK which devel- 
ops a thorough background of 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and 


habits in the fundamentals of 





foods. Includes Recipes, Rat- 
ing Cards, Tick-Step Sheets 
and Cost Sheets. 192 pages, 


School Price: 65 cents 


DRESSING 
THE BABY 


A UNIT IN 


XIV STYLE SHOW 





+ Baby Care Program to Aid 

SEW AND SAVE \ Home Economists 
A WORKBOOK offering a ne 
thorough background of know! THE PROGRAM consists of 7 ma 
edge and skills in the fundo- 10 illustrated wall charts and 5 student lea 
mentals of clothing. Includes lets on baby care .. . bathing, dressing, rest 
preperation end moveting of and sleep, feeding, hygiene and immunizatio 
samples, answering questions, 
satin daplnemardiatadtttied NOW BEING USED by some 30,000 
ets and tabulating results on 

: schools, hospitals, public health and fare 
garment projects. 160 pages, 
School Price: 65 cents centers . . . home economists, physicians 

nurses, adult club leaders, giving inst: 


in care of infants. Some 100,000 sets 


small leaflets are being distributed month 


merica 


Wetter Wer _ 


WE'RE GOING TO BE to mothe rs, mothers’ help. rs and students 
BETTER NOURISHED 


A SIMPLIFIED TEXT in nutrition. 


It meets wartime courses, in- 


FREE SERVICE TO YOU 


through the cooperation of 


cluding the study of rationing, Johnson & Johnsor 

dehydrated foods and special The Vanta Company 

diets and on abundance of The Esmond Mills, Incorporated 
practical charts and tables. 


Gerber Products Compar 
128 pages, School Price: 50c. 


Sharp & Dohme 





All three publications are replete with illustrations to supple- Write to Department 7 bow fone one 
ment the instructional material 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


a department of 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY THE BYRON G. MOON COMPANY, IN¢ 


401 Broadway, New York 13, N. ¥ 


Send for copies on approval 


104 Fifth Avenue - New York 11, N. Y. 
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Important Books for Teachers of Home Economics 


ELEMENTS of FOODS 
and NUTRITION 


SECOND EDITION 


By MARY T. DOWD), Formerly Teacher of Household Science, Washington Irving High Sc 
and ALBERTA DENT, Formerly Associate Professor of Home Economics, 


New Jersey College for Women 


Teachers who have come to recognize ‘‘Elements of Foods and Nutrition’ as 


an eminently practical and useful introductory nutrition textbook will wel- 


come this newly revised second edition. It presents, in interesting under- 


standable language, the basic scientific principles underlying the choice of 
foods for health, and the selection and preparation of foods. It is particularly 


well adapted for use as a textbook in any senior high school. The approach, 


so popular with teachers everywhere 


that of the health needs of the in- 


dividual and their application to the family group—has been retained 


Almost completely rewritten to include much new data on nutrition 
recently made available. Fully treats minerals and vitamins. 


Thoroughly reorganized in accordance with modern educational 
thinking, the unit form has been used throughout. Each unit is 
complete in itself, yet related to the other units. 


1945 357 Pages $2.25 


CREATIVE HANDS 


By DORIS COX and 
BARBARA WARREN WEISMANN 


| acuity Members, Universtty of Minnesota 


Written by two teachers, and tested in the 
classroom, CREATIVE HANDS applies the 
fundamentals of good design to various crafts, 
explaining all techniques involved. It shows 
how good taste and suitability can be applied 
to clothes and home furnishings. Gives 
directions for making inexpensive articles 
which require only simple tools. Recom- 


mended for OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 


. »2 Page 
1945 323 Pages 


154 Illustrations $3.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
NUTRITION AND 
DIETETICS: A Workbook 
By ALBERTA DENT 
Formerly Professor of Home Economics. 
New Jersey College for Women 


Emphasis on basic princ iples makes this work- 
book readily adaptable to use with any text- 
book in the subject. Material is organized for 
flexibility ofemp*-sis according to the partic- 


ular course objectives. . D- 
plied to individual and family dietary ouake 
lems . Nutrition standards are stressed in 


the preparation of everyday meals. Especially 
valuable are the food models and charts, 
tables, and suggestions for exhibits. 


1943 282 Pages Illustrated $2 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Washington News... 








@ Efforts to get permanent, substantive 
school lunch legislation still unsuccessful. El- 
lender bill (S962), which has come nearest 
AHEA desires (see page 459), was reported out 
of Senate agriculture & forestry committee 
July 23 with one change: that allowing USDA 
to deal directly with parochial schools. It’s on 
Senate calendar for debate in October. 

AHEA members will want to get from their 
Senators’ offices copies of revised bill, chat with 
these senators & with congressmen while Con- 
gress is in recess. 

Flannagan bill (HR3370) still frozen in rules 
committee with small chance of being extri- 
cated. Close squeak (1 vote) by which House 
again approved use of part of USDA appropria- 
tion for the school lunch program last March 
need for substantive 


indicates urgency of 


legislation. 


@ Callie Mae Coons left the department of 
home economics, George Pepperdine College, 
to become assistant chief of BHNHE July 1. 
She & Ruth O’Brien, also an assistant chief, 
will help Hazel K. Stiebeling direct the Bu- 
reau’s research. 


@ Dr. Stiebeling was one of the USA delegates 
attending the third Inter-American Conference 





What are your convictions? 


enrichment. 


Name 


on Agriculture that opened at Caracas, Vene 
zuela, July 24. 


@ The ominous situation in Europe, where 
shortages of food & coal are acute, inspired an 
emergency conference of national organizations 
here Aug. 7, spearheaded by Food for Freedom 
(Mrs. Dwight Morrow, president). Aim: to 
point out consequences for Americans of suffer- 
ing abroad, make them willing to reduce own 
food-coal rations. Keturah Baldwin 


sented the AHEA. 


repre- 


@ Gladys Wyckoff & Margaret Riegel repre- 
sented AHEA July 27 when a consumer group 
called on James F. Brownlee, deputy director 
of OPA in charge of price, to check rumors that 
low-priced clothing would not materialize from 
much-publicized WPB-OPA clothing program. 
Said he, “Don’t believe the papers.”’ 

Amount produced so far is less than hoped 
for but there has been progress; 50°, of cotton 
available to civilians, by WPB-OPA order, is 
going this summer into essential low-end gar- 
ments, those meeded most, not 
those most in demand. Among 50 items first 
listed: children’s dresses, men’s 
shirts, women’s house dresses; among items 
added later, men’s shorts. 

(Continued on page 424) 
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After you have read the symposium “To Enrich or Not to Enrich” on pages 397 | 
to 403, check below the statement with which you agree, then cut out this box and mail 
it to AHEA headquarters, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C., by October 15. 


In states which do not require bread and flour enrichment, state home economics 
associations should use their influence to secure legislation to bring about such 
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field. Since 1938 he has directed a course on preparation for 
marriage at the University of Pennsylvania and has sponsored 


the Marriage Counsel of Philadelphia. 


He is also past-presi- 


dent of the Pennsylvania Federation for Planned Parenthood. 


WO commonplace facts about the 
family furnish the clue to an understanding of 
its problems in a rapidly changing society. 
One of these is that the family is a sort of funnel 
or bottleneck through which flows the everyday 
life of its members; the other, that the family is 
the great burden carrier in our society. 

To our families we carry customarily our 
intimate and serious problems. From them, 
we draw the spiritual resilience, often, which 
enables us to deal with them. From this it 
follows that the currents of our changing social 
stream find immediate expression in the family 
life of its members. 

Particularly is this true in wartime. War is 
above all a complex of social changes involving 
constantly shifting patterns of movement, 
behavior, and thought of large numbers of our 
population. 

What happens to the people of the United 
States during the coming year is the key to the 
problems which will emerge in American family 
life in the immediate future—a fact which gives 
one some assurance in attempting to anticipate 
what these problems will be. 

On the other hand, in times when vast forces 
—national and international—operate with 
involved and often sudden fury, anticipations 
of the future, even for the limited period of a 
year, must be made with great caution and due 
modesty. With this explanation of the basic 


approach of this paper, and with emphatic 
insistence upon the tentative nature of that 
which follows, I shall present nine family situa- 
tions which may prove to be of relative impor- 
tance during the coming months. 


The Return to Civilian Life 


Critical situations in the immediate future 
in the families of servicemen will result chiefly 
from the return of such men to civilian life. 
Among the many differing family situations 
which will confront these men on their return 
to civilian life, five are of basic importance. 

Many servicemen will return to face war mar- 
riages, those which either in their occurrence 
or in time or manner can be attributed to the 
war. These were largely marriages of young 
people, often of very young people, and must 
be viewed as the romantic reaction of youth to 
the psychology of war. 

Some of these marriages were by couples who 
had passed through the normal processes of 
courtship, the war affecting their marriages 
only in the incidental aspects of time, place, 
and other circumstances. Others were of a 
more calculated sort, with wives turning at 
least one eye toward the financial advantages 
of government allotments and insurances. 
Other war marriages involved conventional 
cloaks for sex satisfaction during periods of 
leave, or the satisfaction of some other deep 
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psychological need, frustrated by the imper- 
sonal, rigorous regime of military organization. 
Still others were the product of war hysteria or 
resulted from the contagion of example. 

In most cases, these couples lived together 
for but short periods and often under tense and 
other unnatural conditions. In some instances, 
the couple were separated before the marriage 
was consummated; in many, before much per- 
sonality adjustment was possible; in most, 
before there could be the requisite emotional 
integration. To many of these couples, then, 
demobilization will bring “‘the morning after” 
awakening, the gray dawn of reality after a 
brief spell of excitement and romance. 

A whole new group of servicemen’s families 
now exists, many with children, who have not yet 
had a settled home. This is the larger aspect of 
the problem of war marriages. Many young 
wives have travelled from place to place and 
lived out of suitcases, have not yet kept house, 
but have learned to adapt to a transient life. 

Other women who made war marriages, and 
their children, have lived with their parents. 
What this involved in many cases has been 
that they have been half or quarter mothers 
and fractional or incidental housekeepers. 

Still others have been gainfully employed out 
of the home, leaving home and baby burdens 
to their own mothers. Finally, there have 
been those who have lived in trailer camps or 
in various makeshift arrangements which have 
precluded anything like normal family life or 
participation in community affairs. 

What all this adds up to is a homemaking 
task of very large proportions. There is, in 
other words, in this country today a four-year 
accumulation of families who, after marriage 
and parenthood, will be facing the responsibili- 
ties of homemaking, housekeeping, and making 
of consumption choices, sans the glamour of the 
honeymoon and under the continuance of war- 
time restrictions. 

Changed veterans will return to changed wives 
and communities, recurrent witnesses to the fact 
that all life is change. The problem here is one 
of personality readjustments and will be faced 
by families established before as well as during 
the war. 
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Will the boys be different when they come 
back? The answers have been emphatic, both 
negative and affirmative. Obviously both are 
right. Returning veterans are the same per- 
sons we knew before the war, and much of them 
will be unchanged. But personality is what a 
person was to start with, plus what he or she 
has been through. Changes resulting from the 
latter are chiefly long range and intangible, 
matters of the spirit, value-judgments, emo- 
tional reactions, and the like. 

Possibly the basic fact is that both husband 
and wife have changed, for all of us are chang- 
ing all of the time. During their wartime 
separations, men and women have led different 
lives; have lived in different worlds, each in 
part incomprehensible to the other; have come 
to measure life with different yardsticks. 

The husband has been spending recent years 
in an occupation where all training and pressure 
have been directed toward military ends. 
“Suppress youremotions. Show no fear. Be 
hard. Be firm. Be masculine.” Moreover, 
he has spent his time with other men, being 
similarly indoctrinated. Nor has this training 
been a mere academic or impersonal one. 
“War takes on a very personal flavor,’ Tre- 
gaskis reminds us in his Guadalcanal Diary, 
“when other men are shooting at you and you 
feel little sympathy at seeing them killed.” 

It is significant to recall here that great 
nations of the past, engaged in continued war- 
fare, have tended to produce a definite type of 
citizen who reflects the qualities essential for 
continued success. This type finds its expres- 
sion in the dominant male, emphatic in the 
authority of the father over his children, of the 
master over his workers, and of the husband 
over his wife. 

Meantime, wives have changed, too. With 
the absence of their husbands, they have had 
to assume more authority. Many have been 
employed at wartime wages which may have 
been in excess of their husbands’ prewar, de- 
pression wages. Some have achieved success 
in their newly acquired roles. Most of them 
have had to re-route their affectional outgo— 
some into socially approved channels, others 
not so. 
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The reunion of changed husbands and wives 
will be an intriguing experience for most; it 
may be critical for many. Underlying differ- 
ences may focus upon the technicalities of 
homemaking; it will help if these are in capable 
hands. 

Veterans will return with definite plans for 
their future, and the co-operation and understand- 
ing they will get from their families in the imple- 
menting of these plans will be a matter of vital 
importance. The extent and nature of their 
post-service plans is indicated in surveys of 
soldiers made by the Research Branch, Infor- 
mation and Education Division, Headquarters 
ASF, of the War Department. 

These surveys, made during the summer and 
fall of 1944, showed that 65.3 per cent of all 
white enlisted men contacted, had made defi- 
nite post-separation plans, and another 17 per 
cent had made tentative plans. One out of 
fourteen (7.4 per cent) planned a full-time 
return to school; 12.9 per cent, self-employ- 
ment; and 45 per cent, a specific kind of work 
for employers. 

The self-employment plans call for special 
comment. They included primarily the opera- 
tion of a business or farm in their own behalf, 
and it is significant that the proportion of men 
who plan businesses of their own is considerably 
higher than the proportion who were self- 
employed (outside of agriculture) among men 
of comparable age, as reported in the 1940 
census. 

Further postwar plans of servicemen involve 
their migration to new areas. Surveys made 
of these plans indicate that about four-fifths of 
the white men expect to return not only to the 
region in which they lived before the war but 
also to their prewar state of residence. Of the 
total surveyed, 2.3 per cent plan to return toa 
different state in the same division; 6.5 per 
cent, to a different division; with 10.8 as un- 
decided. 

Men in service obviously have had time to 
think; they have utilized this time to plan; and 
many of their plans are definite and involve 
changes of pursuit, status, and locale. Equally 
obvious is it that the success or failure of these 
plans (and often of the family relationships 
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involved), will turn on the attitudes and under- 
standing of their families in the furtherance of 
these plans. 

The disabled veterans present special problems, 
which are nowhere more vital and nowhere more 
apt to be overlooked than in the family. These 
problems are dependent, among other factors, 
upon the nature of any disablement suffered, 
whether physical or mental; the nature of the 
earlier family or home situation; and whether 
the readjustment is to parents and brothers 
and sisters or to wives and children. The 
Mowrers have summarized some of the out- 
standing difficulties in these family situations 
in their paper “The Disabled Veteran in the 
Family,” published in the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science for 
May 1945. 

Families expect the disabled veteran to play 
the hero role, so that they can bask in the re- 
flected prestige. Undue encouragement to 
talk about his experiences may focus too much 
attention on a disability. 

Families may not recognize his sense of dis- 
illusionment or of idealization which rejects 
realities changed by time. Parents may not 
understand that military experience has eman- 
cipated him from the earlier emotional relation- 
ship with them. 

When the handicap is mental, family 
neuroticism may make the disabled veteran’s 
return to mental normalcy unduly difficult. 
Crippled veterans will return to war brides with 
whom no close integrationexists. The disable- 
ments may be of a sort to make marital 
relationships difficult. In-laws may interfere. 
The economic difficulties in the re-established 
family may be difficult. Children may resent 
the marked attention given to the strange, 
newly returned father. 

Despite all of these and other difficulties, as 
the Mowrers point out, “‘it is in the family that 
the disabled veteran must find security, affec- 
tion, reassurance, and reorientation before he 
can establish himself with assurance in the 
world outside.” 


Critical Situations from Economic Pressures 


Critical situations in civilian families will 
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result chiefly from economic pressures growing 
out of the continuance of wartime restrictions, 
or from readjustments in the war effort. 

Difficulties for the war poor will increase. 
Contrasted with the prosperity which the war 
has brought to many families are the mounting 
difficulties of another well-defined group, the 
war poor. The frozen income of these families 
has had to bear the impact of some or all of 
four wartime factors: the increase in living 
costs; the rise of income taxes; fixed charges, 
such as insurance, amortizing mortgages, and 
the like; and the increasing expense of growing 
children. 

Underlying all of these is the fact of the 
gradual depletion of réserves—either financial 
or physical and nervous, or both. The income 
of these families in most cases will not increase 
during the coming year, and the impact of the 
factors just mentioned may increase. The 
- situation in many of these families is critical, 
even if not dramatic. 

Wartime rationing may be expected to continue 
during the coming year, with increasing difficul- 
ties in obtaining certain basic commodities. 
So long as the war against Germany continued, 
most citizens accepted rationing and its restric- 
tions as their contribution to victory. Now 
that Germany is crushed, public expectation is 
widespread that the situation ought to improve 
markedly and very soon. When this does not 
happen, resentment is bound to increase. In 
many families, then, housekeeping difficulties 
will increase during the coming months, with 
lessened morale in the dining room. 

Changes in the industrial situation will compel 
critical readjustments for many families. These 
will center chiefly in two areas touching family 
life. One is in the field of employment. With 
the cessation of the war in Europe, sharp read- 
justments in the productive organization of the 
nation became inevitable. By the end of May, 
Chairman Krug of the War Production Board 
predicted that war production would require 
2,900,000 fewer workers during the summer 
and that by the end of November, the total 
may be expected to increase to 4,800,000. 

Studies of the sources of the wartime expan- 
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sion of the labor force give us a clue to certain 
population groups who will bear the burden of 
these curtailments. Nearly one-half of the 
extra workers recruited since Pearl Harbor 
were young people who left school prematurely. 
About one-sixth were elderly people who post- 
poned or were recalled from retirement. The 
number of men and women over 55 years of age 
in the labor force in March 1945 was more than 
a million above normal. The remaining third 
of the war-extra labor force consisted of women 
who normally would have been occupied with 
home duties. Most of these were married 
women. 

It seems most likely that the older and mar- 
ried persons will bear the brunt of the industria] 
conversions in the immediate future. Persons 
normally considered as semi-employables or 
unemployables will also be seriously affected. 

The enforced mobility of several million fami- 
lies will be the other result of post-VE-Day 
readjustments of direct significance for family 
life. Some of these will be families of demobi- 
lized servicemen. Many will move with the 
shifting of our military effort to the Pacific 
Coast. Perhaps the largest number of families 
on the move will result from the termination of 
war contracts. Employment cuts in shipyard 
and aircraft plant areas will be particularly 
significant. 

Housing problems will remain a critical 
aspect of these large-scale movements of fami- 
lies; and the more one recalls the ways in which 
housing facilities affect the health, dietary, sex, 
child, and other pervasive aspects of the life of 
a family, the more one is impressed with the 
very far-reaching importance of housing diff- 
culties. 


What Home Economists Can Do 


Large-scale readjustments in the family life 
of a nation carry their specific meaning to each 
professional group that operates in this field, 
and students of home economics will have their 
own ways of meeting the situations outlined in 
this paper. To a sociologist, three seem of 
outstanding importance. 
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Homemaking as an important occupation must 
be sold or re-sold to a large group of women. 
Some of these are war brides facing new duties. 
Others are matrons whose wartime excursions 
into emergency aid jobs or uniforms have led 
them to think they have graduated from home- 
making. Of the two million women under 55 
years of age who left home duties for wartime 
jobs, many will soon lose these jobs; and it is 
to the interest both of the American home and 
to men seeking employment that they return 
to their domestic pursuits. 

Finally, there is that sizeable group of house- 
hold employees who since the outbreak of the 
war have doffed their aprons to don overalls. 
As these lose their war jobs, it is to the public 
interest that they return to their former occu- 
pations. American home life needs an efficient 
servant class, and this element in the popula- 
tion must have positions in domestic service if 
any program for their peacetime employment 
is to be realized. The relatively smooth return 
of several million women to homemaking duties 
is a vital necessity in the months just ahead. 

The exercise of intelligent restraint in the field 
of consumers’ choice is a highly important and 
immediate task with which home economists 
can help. The importance of the family as a 
consumption unit has been growing steadily in 
recent decades: it will be particularly important 
in days ahead. At least four factors combine 
tomake itso. One of these is the accumulated 
demand for all kinds of consumer goods, 
steadily growing since 1941. More than six 
hundred articles containing iron and steel have 
not been made since early in 1942. Most 
household electrical goods have not been pro- 
duced since that time. On the other hand, 
about 6,600,000 couples have been married 
during this period. 
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Complementary to this backlog of demand 
is an enormous accumulation of savings. In- 
dividuals have saved more than 100 billion 
dollars during the last few years, as much as 
they would have saved in 14 years at the 1940 
rate. 

A third factor in the field of consumption 
will be the appearance of many new products. 
These will result both from the necessity of 
economic limitations and from new ideas de- 
veloped during the war. 

Complicating intelligent choices will be the 
factor of lush advertising. The tom-toms are 
already beating, dinning into the eyes and ears 
of millions the glamour of postwar products, 
how for a modest expenditure one can purchase 
a new, revised, streamlined part of the Garden 
of Eden, miraculously manufactured by new 
processes out of tumble weeds and thistle down. 

Many families will need much help in the 
months ahead not to part with war bonds and 
other savings without extreme caution and to 
make wise and reflective use of income and 
accumulated resources. 

Finally, it is vitally important to bring to 
American womanhood a white glow of apprecia- 
tion of the role of the homemaker in our rapidly 
changing society. Homemaking is more than 
housekeeping. It is more than the acquisition 
and utilization of technical skills and aids. It 
is, in its ultimate essence, the creation of a so- 
cial situation in which a normal family life 
may develop. And it is this family life which 
molds the personalities of its members. It is 
the homemaker who stands revealed today as 
the maker of men and of women in an era des- 
perately in need of the best that favorable 
circumstances can develop from human capaci- 
ties. 


Opinion Poll 


Again members of the AHEA are asked to register their opinions on an impor- 
tant question, whether the state home economics associations should work for 
legislation for enrichment of flour and bread. See the ballot opposite page 383 


and vote! 








Your House: Buying, Renting... Paying for It! 


THOMAS R. CARSKADON 


Mr. Carskadon is chief of the education department of the Twentieth Century 
Fund—and a lecturer at the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
of New York University. He was formerly assistant editor of “The New 
Republic’ and has written articles and stories for “Collier's,” “Reader's 


Digest,” “Manchester Guardian,” 


NE’S first thought in buying a house 
—dquite naturally—is to look up or dream up 
something very special. Something with all 
the gadgets, rooms, and conveniences of the 
heart’s desire. 

But there’s a much better way to begin. It 
may be less glamorous, but you will gain more 
intheend. The first step—hold your breath— 
is to decide whether you want to buy a house 
at all. 


Renting vs. Buying 

The glories of home ownership have been 
abundantly sold to all of us. Much less has 
been said about the glories of meeting a mort- 
gage payment! For most families it is a very 
real question whether it would be wiser to rent 
or to buy a home. 

Home ownership is expensive. You have to 
consider not only the original purchase price 
but also repairs, upkeep, taxes, and assess- 
ments. If the family suddenly has to move, 
because of a change in job or other circum- 
stances, it is not always easy to sell a home 
quickly. Experts who have studied the ques- 
tion say that many families actually will save 
money by renting rather than buying. 

This is the kind of basic decision that home- 
seekers so often overlook. Another considera- 
tion is the question of how the housebuilding 
industry is organized and what are some of the 
trade restraints that keep prices high. A re- 
cent survey by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
American Housing: Problems and Prospects, 
sheds a good deal of light on these and other 
subjects. The Fund is an endowed foundation 
for scientific research and public education on 
economic questions. 


and numerous other publications. 


The majority of the people in America now 
live in rented houses or apartments. This is 
particularly true of cities and towns. The 
tendency has been growing in the last ten 
years, although the popularity of home owner- 
ship gained steadily during the fifty years be- 
fore the 1930 depression. Thus, in 1890 about 
37 out of every 100 families in nonfarm areas 
owned their own homes. This ratio rose to 41 
out of 100 in 1920 and to 46 in 1930. During 
the 1930’s the curve, however, started down- 
ward and by 1940 it had dropped to 41. 

People living in small towns and villages are 
more likely to own their homes than those in 
large cities. Also, home ownership is more 
common on farms than in nonfarm areas—even 
though the proportion of farmer owners has 
been falling off for a long time. In 1890, 66 
out of every 100 families—two out of three— 
owned their own farmhouses. In 1940 only 
53 out of every 100 did so. 


Mortgage Practices 


Few persons indeed who buy or build a house 
are able to pay for it allat one time. Most of 
them have to resort to a mortgage—and a 
mortgage frequently means trouble. Even 
under the relatively enlightened mortgage 
practices of today, you do not have full and 
clear title to your home until after the very last 
penny of the mortgage has been paid. 

Much improvement along this line has been 
made in recent years. Mortgages used to be 
much more expensive and more risky than they 
are today. At the beginning of the depression 
in 1931 the interest rates of savings and loan 
associations on first mortgages—including 
special fees or discounts—ranged from 6.2 per 
cent a year in Connecticut to 15.3 per cent in 
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Tennessee. Largely through the influence of 
the federal agencies, particularly the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, the standard mortgage rate 
over most of the country has been brought 
down to about 5 per cent. 

Also, the requirements for a down payment 
have been lowered. The FHA started out by 
requiring the owner to pay down only 20 per 
cent of the value of the house. Later this was 
reduced to 10 per cent. In wartime in special 
areas and for special reasons the down payment 
sometimes was reduced to 5 per cent or elimi- 
nated altogether. After the war it seems prob- 
able that the FHA will return to a down pay- 
ment of around 10 per cent. 

Another great improvement in mortgage 
practices emphasized by the government 
agencies was providing a regular system of 
paying off the mortgage. The old practice 
was to have the mortgage (with interest) run 
fora relatively short period—say two to five or 
ten years—and then the entire amount bor- 
rowed would fall due in one sum. As a rule 
the mortgage could be renewed, but this in- 
volved additional fees and expenses. Always 
there was the danger (particularly in hard 
times when the borrower was least able to pay) 
that the lender would refuse to renew and 
would demand payment in full. 

Under the new arrangement the home buyer 
makes regular monthly payments which in- 
clude the interest and carrying charges plus a 
certain amount of the principal. They are 
spread out over fifteen to twenty years or more. 
In this manner, the monthly payments are 
often about the same size as what the monthly 
rent for a house of similar quality would be. 
However, the buyer must assume the risks of 
home ownership, the responsibility for repairs, 
and the danger that the value of his entire 
property may drop sharply. 


Other Things to Consider 


All in all, it is impossible to give a pat answer 
to the question—shall I buy or rent? This is 


the kind of question that each family must 
decide for itself. It must take account of its 
financial resources, the prospect of continuing 
to work at the present place of employment and 
living in the same neighborhood. Also, it 
must consider whether the neighborhood itself 
will remain as desirable as it is now or will go 
down. Undoubtedly many families derive a 
solid satisfaction from living in their own home. 
Such spiritual values may outweigh purely 
financial considerations. Each family must 
make its own decision—but the decision should 
be made with eyes open. 

High costs of housebuilding, of course, affect 
all houses, whether built for ownership or for 
rental. Such cosis -re one big reason why 
buying a house has hazards and risks, as we 
have just seen. Anyone interested in bringing 
down these costs must take a look at the house- 
building industry itself. Such a look is impor- 
tant whether you want to know why your rent 
is high, why a new house to own may be high 
priced, or how we can make some intelligent 
progress toward solving our country’s housing 
problems in general. 


Backlog of Need 


Certainly one of our big opportunities right 
now is to build the kind of houses that Ameri- 
cans want and need. Through ten years of 
depression in the thirties and five years of war 
we fell far behind in meeting housing needs. 
We didn’t build houses that should have been 
built; we didn’t repair houses that should have 
been repaired; and all this backlog is added to 
the need for houses for the half million or so 
new families that are formed each year. All 
told, most experts agree with the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s estimates that we shall need 
somewhere between a million and a million and 
a half new homes each year for the first ten 
years of peace. 

Particularly sharp is the need for decent 
homes in the moderate price ranges. The 
Fund said that the great market lies in houses 
in the $2,000 to $4,000 price range. Once you 
start out to build such a house, however, you 
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are likely to come up squarely against some of 
the barriers that hold back the proper develop- 
ment of the housebuilding industry. 


Root Causes of High Prices 


To undertand these barriers you have to 
realize that housebuilding isn’t an industry at 
all. It isa conglomerate of a great many sepa- 
rate business operations. You borrow your 
money from one source. The loan may be 
guaranteed by a government agency. You 
may buy your land from a real estate dealer or 
directly from an individual owner. You may 
employ an architect or work from plans cut out 
of a magazine or supplied by a general con- 
tractor. Materials for your use come from 
a wide variety of sources. Widely different skills 
are needed in the labor that goes into the build- 
ing of your house. There just is not any 
unified agency that carries through the entire 
operation of building and selling a house. 

Any such sprawling process as this affords 
lots of opportunity for waste and excessive 
cost. It also gives rise to the trade restraints 
and restrictive practices that bedevil house- 
building in America today. 

Most of the trouble grows out of three root 
causes: 

(1) Small Scale of Operations. Most build- 
ers, even in big cities, put up only two or three 
houses a year. They can’t offer regular work 
to labor or subcontractors, can’t buy in large 
lots at low prices, don’t make a steady market 
for dealers and manufacturers. 

(2) Lack of Organization. No one element 
controls the whole business of building and 
selling a house. Involved may be:a builder or 
contractor; labor, architect; financing agency; 
land seller or subdivider; dealers and manufac- 
turers of materials. Each one—naturally—is 
out to do the best he can for himself. 

(3) Insecurity. All elements try to protect 
themselves. Housebuilding has tremendous 
upsand downs. A good year may be five times 
as good as a bad year. New machines may 
throw workers out of jobs; new materials may 
throw dealers out of business. No one feels 


secure. 
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You can trace the working of these forces 
through every part of the industry. From top 
to bottom you see people trying for high prices 
and wages to make up for slack times—trying 
to gain some regularity and security. 

Manufacturers of building materials, for 
example, have to offer a wide variety of parts 
and materials to a seasonal and highly unsteady 
market. To hold down competition, firms 
may merge. Often they get together and agree 
to fix prices for similar products. Some com- 
panies may hold back new processes or new 
materials to protect existing products. Some 
work for price-fixing laws to force dealers to 
uphold prices. 

Jobbers and wholesalers often resort to the 
same type of practices. They want to stay in 
business. Frequently they agree to favor cer- 
tain manufacturers and “push” those particu- 
lar lines if the manufacturers, in turn, will 
favor them. Frequently special dealers are 
brought into the system and given preference 
rates if they will “go along” with the manufac- 
turers and jobbers. 

How this process operates is shown particu- 
larly in the field of plumbing supplies. The 
Department of Justice says that manufacturers 
who make 80 per cent of the plumbing supplies 
in the United States sell only to jobbers who 
refuse to sell directly to plumbers or home 
owners. You must buy from specified dealers. 
Jobbers and dealers try to cover costs and make 
a profit. Prices stay up. 

Consider the general contractor. In many 
ways he seems to be sitting on top of the heap. 
You tell him what you want to build, and he 
makes you a price covering everything. 

But the contractor, in turn, is often at the 
mercy of his subcontractors. He has to bring 
in specialists to do the wiring, the plumbing, 
the glass work, the painting, and other jobs. 
Maybe these subcontractors are busy—or out 
of business!—just when he wants them. 
Maybe they can’t get materials or workmen. 
Maybe they push up prices. 

Meanwhile, the overhead runs on for every- 
body. So the contractor to keep his subcon- 
tractors available—and in business—has to 
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pay high fees when he has work for them. The 
subcontractors, in turn, may agree to work for 
only certain contractors and to use only certain 
materials. Pricesstay upallaround. Part of 
all this is “‘take.”” But part comes from the 
driving urge to keep afloat in a dangerous and 
uncertain business. 

Labor is at the end of the line. The man 
with the hammer and saw, the pliers, the 
wrench, is the one you see building the house. 
He is caught in the same mesh as all the rest. 
He says what you have to pay for two hours’ 
work may seem high to you, but what of two 
weeks—or two months—with no work? 

Sometimes you find deals between contract- 
ors, materials distributors, unions. They 
agree to work together—to hold up prices to 
protect business, wages, jobs. Sometimes the 
builders force unions into deals; sometimes the 
other way ’round. 

Union rules often seem tough. Sometimes 
they force two men for a job one could do. 
They may boycott other unions or nonunion 
workmen or materials. They may forbid 
power tools, enforce hand work. They try to 
spread work, keep wages up. As with others, 
part may be grab, but part is trying to keep 
afloat. 


The Basic Remedies 


All right, there are the bottlenecks. What 
to do? Clearly there are two basic remedies: 
(1) Stabilize the Industry and (2) Try for Low 
Cost and High Volume. Everybody in the 
housebuilding industry wants some assurance 
of steady business. The answer is large pro- 
duction at lower prices. 

If manufacturers of materials, dealers, and 
jobbers had a steady market they could in- 
crease output and reduce prices. If contrac- 
tors and subcontractors could plan ahead, they 
might reduce charges and buy more efficiently. 
If unions could get regular work, perhaps an 
annual wage, they might relax some of their 
rules and consider lower hourly wages. 

The housing committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund urges “‘reduction of production 
costs through the encouragement of larger 


producing organizations, through greater use of 
machinery and factory-produced parts, more 
highly productive industrial techniques.” It 
also suggests “‘more direct and economical 
methods of materials distribution.” 

Laws are one way to get at bottlenecks. The 
Fund’s housing committee urges stronger fed- 
eral anti-trust laws and federal and state 
campaigns “to rid the housing industry of 
price-fixing agreements and restraints set up 
to protect existing contractor, dealer, and labor 
groups.” Citizens can work for such laws. 


Your Community’s Building Codes 


An excellent point of attack may be the 
official building codes in your community. 
Keep in mind the fact that such codes serve a 
real purpose. They set useful standards of 
safety, sanitation, fireproofing, building 
strength, etc. But all too often selfish 
interests manipulate these codes to their own 
advantage. Manufacturers, dealers, installers, 
unions—any one or all of them—may bring 
pressure to bear on politicians. Sometimes 
they get codes so worded that only one private 
brand of material will meet requirements. Or 
they have things fixed so that only one installer 
can operate, or that a certain number of work- 
men must be hired for the job. 

Codes of this kind should be revised. Inter- 
ested citizens should get competent technical 
advice and then analyze the building codes of 
their town or state. They should suggest revi- 
sions that would do away with the wasteful use 
of labor and materials. They should have 
specifications drawn broadly so that they do 
not bar the introduction of newer and better 
methods and materials. 

A highly important basic rule about building 
codes is this. They should specify what a 
given material should DO (hold up how much 
weight, resist how much heat, etc.), not what 
it should BE. 

Sometimes, on the fringes of housebuilding, 
outright criminal gangs prey upon contractors, 
installers, dealers, unions. Sometimes they 
extort “protection money” and sometimes gain 
actual operating control. When criminal ele- 
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ments “muscle in,” stronger federal and state 
anti-racketeering laws are needed. Pressure 
from interested citizens can help to bring about 
such laws. 

If you are starting out to get a house for 
yourself, it is well to keep in mind some of 
these barriers and restrictive practices that we 
have been talking about. Only by knowing 
about such things can you protect yourself 
against them. Again, it is important to know 
about them if you wish to help solve the hous- 
ing problem for the nation. 


Hopeful Signs 

One can find, of course, many hopeful signs. 
Remember the goal of steady mass production 
of houses at lower prices. Some recent devel- 
opments point in that direction. Prefabrica- 
tion has caught a great deal of attention from 
the public. In general, this is a process of 
making large units of a house in a factory or 
shop and then putting them together on the 
site. Sometimes the entire house is produced 
this way. It isn’t necessary, however, to go 
all the way to the “‘packaged”’ house to get 
major benefits from prefabrication. Standard 
units, such as wall, floor and ceiling panels, 
kitchenand bathroom units, can be made avail- 
able as “building blocks.” They can be 
combined in a wide variety of patterns to get 
away from any thought of rigidity or standard- 
ized designs. They can be finished up with 
individual treatment that makes a house meet 
your individual taste and requirements. The 
essential point is that building large sections 
of a house by factory methods often results in 
material savings in cost. 

The introduction of power tools and power 
machinery and modern industrial methods can 
also help greatly in reducing costs of conven- 
tional housebuilding. Often a small shop can 
be set up to do a lot of the shop work on the 
site, using power machinery to speed the 
process. When there is a large, steady flow of 
housebuilding, contractors, dealers, and labor 
can adjust to such new developments. 

Experience has shown repeatedly that the 
best way to bring down the cost of building a 
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house is to build a large number of them at one 
time. When this is done, materials and 
equipment can be bought in quantity with the 
saving that results from lower prices on quan- 
tity orders. Special crews can be trained to 
great efficiency in one particular operation or 
phase of building or equipping the house, and 
then that crew goes from one house to the next 
doing its specialty. 

This type of large-scale operation is carried 
on by the “operative builder.” The whole 
arrangement is somewhat new in the house- 
building field and probably will increase as 
housebuilding itself increases in the peacetime 
years ahead. The “operative builder” as- 
sembles land, builds many houses, and then 
sells or rents them. He can buy materials in 
large quantities, offer regular work to special 
contractors and building crews, and keep down 
costs and prices. 

Another newcomer in the field is the dealer- 
builder. He not only sells materials but con- 
tracts for and builds the house. Since he is 
both dealer and contractor in himself, he can 
operate on one margin of profit rather than 
two. Often he is able to bring about a con- 
siderable saving in costs. 

Many elements enter the housing picture as 
a whole. Most experts agree that the govern- 
ment will have to put up part of the money to 
provide houses for the lowest-income groups. 
Private industry can’t make expenses at those 
lowest levels. The Fund’s housing committee 
says the bulk of our houses will come from 
private industry, but public housing should fill 
in the gaps and stimulate private building. 

We need more housing built for rental. Land 
and title laws, mortgage practices, providing 
investment funds, zoning laws, selling organi- 
zations—all need liberalizing, modernizing. 
These and other matters are important. 

But always you come back to the house 
building industry itself. The citizen needs to 
see the barriers, understand how and why they 
exist, and help the industry to get rid of them. 
Only then can we get the high-production, 
low-cost homes—and resulting jobs—that 
America is waiting for. 
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Where Do We Go from Here? 


FAITH M. WILLIAMS 


As consultant on costs and standards of living in ihe Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Dr. Williams has had charge of BLS studies of income and 
family expenditures and of its cost-of-living index. Before she went 
to BLS she was chief of the section on costs and standards of living of 
the Bureau of Home Economics. She is a member of the International 
Labor Organization and a director of the National Consumer-Retailer Council. 


O) days ago a young aerial 


gunner walked down the gangplank of the 
“Queen Elizabeth” and shortly rejoined his 
admiring parents. His plane had been shot 
down over Hamburg; he had dropped into 
the city by parachute, had been sent to a 
prison camp on the Baltic and released by 
the Russians. 

He returned to the USA with 87 combat 
points to his credit; but when his father 
asked him about his plans, he said, “I want 
to stay in the air forces, Dad. It looks to 
me as if it’s going to be awfully tough finding 
work after this war, and if you’re in the 
Army, you always have a job.” 

Army officers tell us his point of view is 
that of thousands of young men who are 
coming back from overseas. They remember 
the despair of the depression of the 1930's, 
even though many of them were only children 
then; and they find it difficult to face the 
employment uncertainties after the war. 


To Avoid the Slough of Despond 


Their problem presents a tremendous 
challenge to the nation. We have proved 
during the war that we are capable of the 
greatest production the world has ever seen, 
when we have sufficient incentive. We have 
been fighting to protect our way of life. 
We now have to fight on another front. 

Economists are agreed that it is impossible 
to prevent unemployment if we fail to main- 
tain consumer purchasing power. There 
is no doubt about the wants of most Ameri- 
cans. In normal times only a very small 
fraction of our population can satisfy their 
wants for consumers’ goods. Home econ- 


omists do not need to be told that in 1929, 
when our national income reached a peace- 
time high, a large proportion of our population 
could not buy the goods needed for health 
and the satisfactory physical development 
of their children. 

We all know that in a highly specialized 
and integrated industrial society like our 
own, one part cannot suffer without injuring 
every other part. Agriculture is peculiarly 
dependent on prosperity in the cities, and 
farm prosperity affects the level of city in- 
comes. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the net income of farm opera- 
tors in 1950 will be $9.3 billion if there is 
full employment, $6.5 billion if there is 
intermediate employment, and $3.0 billion 
if there is serious depression. 

Figures on sources of national income 
show that wage and salary payments have, 
with minor interruptions in abnormal periods, 
contributed an increasing share to individual 
incomes for the last 35 years. 

In 1939, wage and salary payments repre- 
sented almost 65 per cent of the total income 
payments to individuals; in 1944, 71 per 
cent. It is, then, clear that the maintenance 
of consumer purchasing power is largely 
dependent on the maintenance of wage and 
salary payments. They are the key to the 
demand for farm as well as for industrial 
products. 


Why Increase in Earnings Is Needed 


Experts on income and employment pros- 
pects agree that unless salary and wage 
rates are raised in the postwar period, wage 
and salary income will be lower than in the 
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war period, even if we have full employment. 
The resumption of a shorter work week, the 
decline of late-shift work for which premium 
wages are paid, and the transfer of workers 
from war to peacetime industries where 
wage rates are lower would inevitably bring 
a decline in total wage payments. 

In 1944, there were 64 million persons in 
the labor force of this country, including 
the men and women in the armed forces, 
those working on farms or in professions and 
business enterprises of their own, and those 
working for wages and salaries in business 
and industry, as well as almost one million 
unemployed and seeking work. The distribu- 
tion of these workers in 1944 was as follows: 


Total labor force. ............. 64,100,000 
cic chee awens 11,200,000 
Total civilian labor force. ..... 52,900,000 
rere rere eee 900,000 
Self-employed....... ........ 9,600,000 
Wage and salaried workers... .. 42,400,000 


During the war, most wage and salary 
workers have put in 48 hours a week on the 
job. Due to absences, however, the work 
week in factories has averaged 45 hours. 
The resumption of the 40-hour week after 
the war will reduce hours in manufacturing 
by more than 7 per week on the average and 
will mean substantial cuts in wages and 
salaries paid out in many manufacturing 
industries and in government. Since much 
of this overtime is paid at rates of time and 
one-half, the loss in income will be more than 
one-seventh of current wage and salary pay- 
ments. The BLS calculates that the reduc- 
tion of hours alone will reduce wage-salary 
income by about $13 billion. 

Aside from changes in any other factors, 
the transfer of workers away from the rela- 
tively highly paid war industries back to the 
lower-paid consumer-goods industries will 
probably mean a loss of $5.6 billion in wage- 
salary income. This figure includes a calcu- 


lation of probable employment in the textile 
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industry, where wages are comparatively 
low, and in other consumer-goods industries, 
including the construction industry, where 
wages compare favorably with those in war 
production. 

In certain war industries, notably the 
shipyards, aircraft factories, and the manu- 
facture of machinery and electrical equip- 
ment, substantial amounts have been paid 
out to workers who have worked on the 
evening and “graveyard” shifts, from four 
in the afternoon to midnight and from mid- 
night to eight in the morning. 

When a late shift is required after the war, 
it is likely that a premium payment will be 
made, for it is now generally recognized that 
workers on the late shifts should have extra 
compensation for the personal inconvenience 
and the disruption in their family and social 
lives caused by working at night. The 
scale of production after the war will, however, 
probably not require a large amount of 
late-shift work, and the annual decrease in 
shift premium payments after the war will 
be about half a million dollars. 


Expected Drop: $370 per Year per Worker 


The combined effect of these three postwar 
changes will be a decrease of about 
$16,700,000,000 in the wage and salary 
income of the present civilian labor force 
after allowing for some duplication in the 
estimates of the effect of reduction in hours 
and reduction in extra shifts in the war 
industries. This decline would mean an 
average loss of about $400 a year to every 
wage and salary worker in the USA if the 
nation were to revert to a peacetime basis with 
no change in employment or wage rates. 

Actually, however, the demobilization of 
military personnel, together with a moderate 
increase in the population of working age 
(despite expected retirement from the labor 
force of some women, some older workers, 
and certain other groups), will increase the 
number of civilian workers in the postwar 
period by 4 or 5 million above the 1944 level. 

If wartime wage rates hold after the war 
and there is full employment, wage and salary 
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income would total about $87 billion or about 
$10 billion less than the 1944 total. Average 
income per worker per year can be expected 
to drop from about $2,310 to about $1,920. 

These estimates assume a total labor force 
of 60.0 million, with 2.5 million in the armed 
forces, and about 2.0 million between jobs 
at any one point in time (so-called “frictional 
unemployment’). They presuppose a sub- 
stantial decrease in the number of workers 
in the government and in manufacturing and 
an increase in the number in trade, in the 
service industries, and in the professions. 

If salary and wage rates are higher after 
the war, full employment will yield higher 
wage and salary incomes. If rates were to 
rise 10 per cent, for example, civilian wage 
and salary incomes would total $96 billion. 

If we should have only 50 million persons 
employed in postwar civilian production 
(instead of the 55.5 million used in the calcula- 
tions given above) there would be about 40 
million receiving wages and salaries, 7.5 
million unemployed, and wage-salary pay- 
ments of only $76 billion. 


Higher Minimum Wages 

This analysis of the postwar prospects of 
wage and salary workers makes it very clear 
that effective measures to insure full employ- 
ment and to raise wage and salary rates in 
the postwar period are of crucial importance 
to the health of our national economy. 

We all know that during the war while 
wage and salary rates have been relatively 
high in the war industries, teachers, white- 
collar workers, and workers in the service 
trades and in many civilian industries have 
not had increases which have enabled them 
to maintain their prewar levels of living. 

We know further that the goods and serv- 
ices these groups were able to buy before the 
war were not sufficient to meet what we regard 
as the “American standard of living.” Many 
of them were undernourished, largely because 
the money they could spend for food was not 
large enough to buy adequate diets. Many 
did not have the housing needed for health. 
Many were not able to buy the clothes, the 
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furniture, the household equipment, and the 
books and magazines or to have the types of 
recreation without which it is difficult to be 
well adjusted in the American scene. 

For the sake of these people and their 
families we would need, as a matter of public 
policy, to provide ways of obtaining higher 
incomes after the war, even if an increase in 
their purchasing power were not required to 
keep up the demand for the goods produced 
by agriculture and industry. 


Public Works, Social Insurance 

We shall also need to put public funds into 
improvements of our school buildings, our 
hospital and clinic facilities, and other public 
works. Before the war, such facilities were 
woefully lacking in many parts of the country; 
and the diversion of our energies to war 
production has increased the need for new 
construction. The deficits are particularly 
startling in rural communities. Appropria- 
tions to finance well-planned public works by 
city, county, state, and federal agencies will 
not only raise the level of our health and 
educational services but will ease the shift from 
war to peacetime employment. 

Broadening our social insurance program 
will also contribute to the maintenance of 
consumer purchasing power. Many groups 
in our population do not receive social security 
benefits, and their income ceases when they 
find themselves out of work. The small 
tradesman whose business goes to the wall 
because it meets ruinous competition from 
some new type of product or some new type 
of marketing, the domestic worker, the farmer, 
and the teacher are not protected by un- 
employment insurance. Fitting these people 
into a social insurance system will be difficult, 
but it is important that it should be done. 


How Each of Us Can Help 

At present we can only plan for postwar 
increases in salaries and minimum wage rates 
and for postwar public works. There is, 
however, one important thing most of us 
can do now. We can accumulate postwar 
purchasing power by postponing buying things 
we can get along without. 
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If we manage properly in the period before 
Japan is defeated, wartime savings will be of 
considerable importance in keeping up con- 
sumer expenditures in the transition to a 
peacetime economy. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission estimates that during 
the last three years individuals have been 
saving nearly 25 per cent of their income (after 
taxes). Thus in 1944, income payments to 
individuals were nearly $157 billion, while 
consumer expenditures for goods and services 
were only $98 billion. 

A part of the difference has gone for taxes 
and purchase of homes; but liquid savings— 
savings readily available for spending—rose 
$40 billion during 1944 and have increased 
$120 billion since the beginning of the war 
production program in 1940. At the end of 
December 1944, individuals held $22 billion 
in currency, $39 billion in time deposits, $34 
billion in demand deposits, and $53 billion 
in U.S. bonds, most of which were savings 
bonds. These resources total nearly $150 
billion and are far greater than total pro- 
duction in any peacetime year in our history. 

It is of extreme importance that this “hot 
money” should be held, insofar as possible, 
until normal peacetime production can be 
resumed. A large proportion of the con- 
sumers’ goods now being produced is neces- 
sarily made of substitute materials and with 
less careful workmanship than in peacetime. 
Unless the general public exercises great discre- 
tion in the use of its savings and pays most 
serious attention to price controls, retail prices 
will rise further to the disadvantage of all of 
us and many people will have made purchases 
they will regret. 

Carrying on the war against Japan will 
require the maintenance of a wartime economy 
in the USA for many months. Chairman 
Krug of the War Production Board states 
that military requirements for 1946 muni- 
tions production are currently estimated at 
$54 billion, or two-thirds again as much as 
1942—almost equal to the rate of 1943, or 
better than nine-tenths the rate in the peak 
of 1944, or the equivalent of about 90 per 
cent of the total value of manufactured goods 
in our best prewar year, 1937. 
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It is a credit to the productive ability of 
this nation that production of peacetime prod- 
ucts can even be contemplated in the face of 
this demand for war goods. Mr. Krug said: 


Victory in Europe has relieved many of our spe- 
cific production problems. Because of this there is 
some tendency ...to take one-front war produc- 
tion as a matter of course. The War Production 
Board does not—cannot—afford to take that view. 
By the standards of any other nation in the world, 
the U.S. munitions program to carry on the war 
against Japan would be impossible. Even by 
American standards, it will require a big propor- 
tion of our total resources of manpower, machinery, 
and materials. 


Even after industries begin to convert, it 
will be months or years before such goods will 
be available in normal quantities, while the 
demand is far above normal. The War 
Production Board estimates that fifteen 
months will be necessary, after reconversion 
is begun, for automobile manufacturers to 
reach capacity production. Only 200,000 
automobiles are expected to be produced in 
1945 and perhaps not more than 2,500,000 in 
1946. Thus it may be 1947 or 1948 before 
potential buyers of automobiles will be able 
to choose from a wide selection. 

Similarly, the WPB estimates that capacity 
will not be reached in production of sewing 
machines and electric ranges until 9 months 
after reconversion is started; washing machines 
and other laundry equipment, 6 months; 
refrigerators, 12 months. 

It is clear that until after V-J Day we must 
deny ourselves many things we want. After 
that, where we go will depend in large part on 
the foresight with which we plan for a higher 
level of living in the United States. 

Eprror’s Note: The material on postwar 
prospects for wage and salary incomes comes 
from an article by R. J. Myers and N. A. Tolles 
in the August Monthly Labor Review. The 
data on employment distribution were pre- 
pared by the employment and occupational 
outlook branch of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

















To Enrich or Not to Enrich: A Symposium 
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is chairman of the department of home economics at the University of 
California, Berkeley. Dr. Mitchell was research professor of nutrition 
at the Massachusetts State College for six years and is now nutrition 
director of the New Haven (Connecticut) chapter of the American Red Cross. 


HOULD home economists support 

mandatory enrichment of white flour 
and bread? Should the American Home 
Economics Association do so? Consideration 
of these questions is timely, since War Food 
Order No. 1, which requires that bakers 
enrich all their white bread and plain white 
rolls, will expire six months after V-J Day. 
No wartime order or federal law requires the 
enrichment of the flour which the family 
buys, though much of it is being enriched 
voluntarily. 

Eighteen states, with a total population 
of more than 50 million persons, now have 
laws making enrichment of both flour and 
white bread mandatory. But enrichment 
bills were defeated or lost by default this year 
in 24 states. 

As the AHEA had no all-member meeting 
this year, at which the enrichment question 
could be presented, the JoURNAL OF HOME 
Economics is serving as the platform from 
which these scientists address the members. 

The officers of the Association need a 
clear-cut directive from rank-and-file members 
as regards this important question. More- 
over, if these officers are to act for the Asso- 
ciation as a whole, they must be informed as 
to the desires not only of our nutritionists 
but also of our generalists. 

After you have read the statements of the 
four discussants and also “The Enrichment 
Program—How It Grew” on page 403, 


please turn to the page facing page 383 for 
the ballot.—Tue Eprror. 


Half-Baked Program 


In Canada and in England millers have 
been required to mill a long extraction flour, 
which represents about 85 per cent of the 
wheat kernel and is an excellent source of all 
the water-soluble members of the B-vitamin 
group and is also superior in respect to the 
quality of proteins and content of certain 
inorganic elements. Their wartime bread 
program seems to me superior to ours. 

It also seems to me unwise to pass such 
enrichment legislation as that enacted by 
various states because it is not the most 
effective way to improve the quality of bread. 

The primary objective of those who are 
concerned with improving the nutritional 
status of people in the low-income groups 
should be to make bread as nearly complete 
nutritionally as is practicable on the basis of 
materials available and their cost. This 
objective will not be achieved by the con- 
tinuance of the present bread enrichment 
program. 

During the last twenty years bakers in 
general included from 4 to 6 per cent of skim 
milk solids in the bread mix. This went far 
toward improving the nutritive quality of the 
bread. As a necessary war measure the 
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government has been taking about 80 per 
cent of the dry milk supply; hence there has 
been an inadequate amount to use in bread. 
With the return of peace, skim milk can again 
be used in bread. 


Use of Skim Milk Solids, Wheat Germ . . . 


Bread improvement would be better 
achieved by a legal requirement concerning 
the minimum skim milk solids to be included 
in bread, and practical experience shows that 
6 per cent is the most desirable. It facilitates 
the growth of yeast in the leavening process 
and makes a bread of attractive texture and 
excellent palatability which does not stale so 
rapidly as bread made without milk. 

There are other means for markedly im- 
proving the nutritive value of bread at low 
cost. The germ of the wheat, which repre- 
sents about 1} per cent of the whole wheat 
kernel, is an exceptionally valuable package 
of nutrients—rich in all of the water-soluble 
vitamins of the B group and in proteins of 
the highest biological value which are not 
abundant in the proteins of white flour. 

Wheat germ in the past has been disposed 
of in animal feeds. It is very rich in fat, 
which could involve a storage problem. But 
if the fat were extracted from wheat germ 
a fine yellow powder with the above-named 
dietary properties would be obtained, which 
has good keeping qualities and could easily 
be added to the bread mix. One or 2 per cent 
of wheat or corn germ, both available in 
relatively large amounts, would be a suitable 


quantity. 
A third valuable supplement to bread 
would be dried brewers yeast. The equivalent 


of about thirty million pounds of yeast on a 
dry basis is annually filtered out of beer, and 
much of it has been thrown away because of 
lack of a market. 

If the milling industry were decentralized 
and a mill were located near every large center 
of population so that flour could be used 
promptly after milling, the manufacture of a 
long extraction flour such as the Canada 
Approved Flour or the War Time British 
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Flour would be practicable, but not in the 
USA, where the milling industry is centralized 
and located where by-products of milling are 
easiest available to producers of farm animals. 

Families who have the greatest difficulty 
in providing themselves with an adequate 
diet tend to subsist largely upon bread and 
potatoes, and a few other nearly nonperishable 
staple foods. Their nutrition can be best 
protected by making the bread as nearly as 
possible a complete food. For higher income 
groups who regularly eat at least moderate 
amounts of dairy products, meats and eggs, 
fruits and green vegetables, there is little if 
any need for improving the quality of the 
bread. 

Many more essential nutrients are milled 
out in by-products in the manufacture of 
white flour than are restored in enrichment 
with thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, and iron 
under the present program. Hence, the name 
“enriched” connotes a higher quality than the 
enriching ingredients confer. Bread so en- 
riched is far inferior to bread improved accord- 
ing to the suggestions made above. 


Education, the Key 


Those who urge passage of a law requiring 
the continuance of the present enrichment 
program after the war say that the American 
public will not eat bread of other types when 
ordinary white flour bread is available. 
Certainly no serious effort has yet been made 
to educate people to appreciate the health 
significance of bread made from a superior 
formula. It is well worth while to try to 
popularize the best bread which we can make. 

What an amazing commentary on human 
intelligence it is to admit that the public 
prefers to eat a loaf of bread which has a 
certain minimum volume, a certain texture 
and color rather than a highly nutritious 
bread which is a little more yellow, less soft 
and springy, less bland in taste. Consumers 
now select bread according to a set of fictitious 
values. It is even more remarkable that a 
group of intelligent and high-minded people 
weakly accept the principle that the public 
will not do this or that in relation to bread 
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and approve a half-baked and wholly inade- 
quate bread enrichment program such as is 
now presented to legislatures for enactment 
into law. 

A committee of experts might be appointed 
by the president of the American Institute 
of Nutrition to present its recommendations 
as to ways of improving the nutritive value 
of bread, and these recommendations would 
give legislative bodies the best possible basis 
for action. Legislation now is not advisable. 


Better to Light a Candle 


RUSSELL M. WILDER 


Two issues are presented in this debate. 
The first is whether the present standardized 
enrichment of bread and flour is in the interest 
of better public health; the second, whether 
legislation to make enrichment nation-wide 
is desirable. 

Question one was answered in the affirmative 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. Professor 
McCollum, a member of the Board, was in 
agreement for the period of the war. 

Experience in other countries has justified 
this development of an enriched white flour 
and white war bread that are acceptable to 
consumers and producers. The long extrac- 
tion flour approved officially in Canada has 
failed to compete successfully with white 
flour, and in England concessions to a popular 
taste for white bread already have been made 
by lowering the rate of extraction of wheat 
from 85 to 80 per cent. 

Experiments are cited by Professor 
McCollum in support of his present contention 
that allowances for vitamins recommended 
by the Board were set at levels much above 
requirements and, therefore, that enrichment 
of flour with vitamins is unnecessary for 
public health. He considers the requirement 
for thiamine to be less than half the daily 
allowance of this vitamin recommended by 
the Board—this despite the observation in 


several laboratories that gross deficiency 
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disease can be produced in men by restricting 
thiamine to the level he proposes. 

Other experiments cited by those in opposi- 
tion to enrichment show that rats fail to grow 
when fed human diets which contain poor 
protein and that growth in these conditions 
is not promoted by using enriched bread. 
The factor limiting growth in experiments of 
this type is the quality of the protein. Adding 
milk corrects this defect, but milk if it is 
pasteurized can add but little thiamine and 
patients have acquired beriberi when their 
diets were restricted exclusively to milk. 


Complement, Not Alternate 


Milk does one thing; enrichment does 
another. The enrichment program does not 
involve a choice between addition of vitamins 
and iron and addition of milk to flour. The 
two procedures complement each other. En- 
richment constitutes an added improvement 
to bread containing milk; however, long 
preoccupation with the advantages of milk 
seems to have closed some minds to dietary 
defects not correctable with milk. 

The enrichment program has received en- 
dorsement by every scientific body in this 
country which has considered it. War Food 
Order Number One makes enrichment of all 
white bread compulsory for the duration of 
the war, not longer. With few exceptions 
those who believed in the program for the 
war continue to believe in it for peace; they 
insist that legislative bodies, state and federal, 
should perpetuate the benefits to public 
health that have accrued from it. 


First Okinawa, Then Japan 


Opposition to legislation for enrichment 
is based on two assumptions, neither of them 
justified. The first is that if standards for 
content of specific nutrients in enriched flour 
and bread are set by legislation, the door to 
further steps to improve the nutritional 
quality of the cereal quota of the diet will be 
closed. This is incorrect. The standards 
set by legislation need not interfere with 
additions to bread of other nutrients. 
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By all means let us move ahead from these 
first standards as soon as methods are 
developed which permit it. Let us set our 
sights at higher levels as rapidly as possible, 
but let us not retreat. Opposition to enrich- 
ment at existing standards, on the grounds that 
this is not enough, is as though one should 
oppose the capture of Okinawa because Japan 
itself is the objective. 

The result of such an attitude can seriously 
interfere with attainment of more advanced 
objectives. We nutritionists and physicians 
have struggled long and painfully to secure 
consumption of a better bread. Results at 
long last seem to be attainable—not all we 
want but some of what we want. The wise 
will find it “better to light a candle than to 
curse the dark.” 


Why Bakers Use Milk 


The second assumption, on which the opposi- 
tion of the dairy interests to legislation for 
enrichment is based, is that commercial bakers 
who customarily use milk in making bread 
will use less milk if all bread is enriched. A 
recent survey in the group of bakers who are 
producers of the greater part of all commercial 
bread, however, showed that none of them 
believed that enrichment was a substitute for 
milk. Bakers use milk because it makes a 
bread with better keeping qualities and better 
crust; also by adding milk, through retention 
of more moisture, they secure more loaves 
from every 100 pounds of flour. They will 
not forego these benefits because of enrichment. 

Present opposition to enrichment by the 
dairy interests is hurtful to the cause, their 
cause and ours, of obtaining more extensive 
use of milk. Bakers want this legislation— 
have promoted it. They represent the most 
important purchasers of dry milk powder, 
and this conflict with their desires by the 
dairy group will not encourage them to use 
more milk. 

Finally, many million people in this country 
make their bread at home, and nothing which 
the milk producers are proposing can supply 
their needs. War Food Order Number One 
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applied only to bread. Enrichment of flour 
has remained on a voluntary basis, and much 
of the less expensive flour, which goes mainly 
to the poor, is unenriched. For these for- 
gotten people legislation to secure enrichment 
is imperative. 


Education the Key 


AGNES FAY MORGAN 


As every home economist knows, whole 
wheat contains many nutrients not present 
in “enriched” white flour. Most of the 
vitamins, minerals, and the highest quality 
protein of the wheat are present in the germ 
and outer layers which are removed by modern 
milling. This fact and its effects on human 
nutrition are clearly presented in an article by 
S. Lepkovsky in the April 1944 issue of the 
Physiological Reviews entitled “The Bread 
Problem in War and in Peace.” 


Stop-gap vs. Thorough Measures 


The solution of our bread problem, there- 
fore, should be sought in the return to the 
use of whole grain flours, not in the inadequate 
“enrichment” of the impoverished refined 
flour now produced by the millers, The 
substitution of this partially restored product 
for the whole grain may be justifiable as a 
stop-gap, but it should not be considered the 
official and permanent solution of the problem. 

The millers who provide fine white flour 
might well be held responsible for as full 
restoration of the vitamins and minerals as can 
be effected but without fanfare or additional 
profit. The program of government and 
educational groups should be constantly 
directed toward increased acceptance of whole 
grain flour and bread and away from the 
restored products. 

The official reasons for “enrichment’’—as 
stated in the National Research Council’s 
recent publication “The Facts about Enrich- 
ment of Flour and Bread’—are two-fold. 
The average prewar American diet needed 
improvement because it did not contain enough 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, and iron. Flour 
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and bread were selected for “enrichment” 
because they are consumed by nearly everyone 
(especially in those groups whose diet most 
needs improvement), because these nutrients 
are natural to wheat but are lost in part in 
milling, because their return does not change 
the appearance or taste of white flour and 
bread, and because such return is easy for 
the miller and baker. 

No attention is drawn to the fact that 
the American diet is low in the nutrients 
mentioned and hence needs improvement 
because white flour and bread occupy a promi- 
nent place in the diet, nor that other defi- 
ciencies—such as calcium, good quality pro- 
tein, and probably other B vitamins than 
the three mentioned—are just as prominent 
in these same diets. But none of these 
deficiencies except that of riboflavin would 
appear if whole wheat took the place of white 
flour. 


A Sound Basic Diet 


The inclusion of 4 to 6 per cent of milk 
solids in the whole wheat or the white loaf 
would supply the riboflavin, reinforce the 
calcium and protein, and increase the diversity 
of possible unknowns. The diet of whole 
wheat and milk is as nearly adequate as any 
simplified diet can be made, if supplemented 
for ascorbic acid by fruits and vegetables. 

If an economically sound, scientifically 
justifiable basic diet is to be available to 
everyone, its basis in our country at least 
should be whole wheat and milk. Whatever 
shortages develop, wheat is not likely to be 
among them and milk shortage cannot be 
allowed. But “enriched” white flour whether 
supplemented by milk or not cannot make 
up for lack of meat, eggs, fats, certain fruits 
and vegetables. 

No real effort has ever been made to popu- 
larize whole wheat by educational means. 
The governmental effort which has been 
made to put over acceptance of “enriched” 
white flour and bread, if directed toward 
this end, might have yielded more worthwhile 
and permanent results. Modern millers have 
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at last turned their attention to the production 
of a stable whole wheat flour, and bakers have 
learned to make good bread from it. 

That education will effect acceptance of this 
bread is evidenced by the increasing use of 
dark breads. In California nearly one-third 
of all bread sold is of “wheat” or “whole 
wheat” type, and on the Pacific Coast 15 
per cent of all bread used is of this kind, 
although the average for the United States 
is about 5 per cent. 


A First Step 
HELEN S. MITCHELL 


The results of bread and flour enrichment 
to date are more favorable to its continuance 
than otherwise. The three factors of the 
vitamin B complex most likely to be lacking 
in the average American diet have been appre- 
ciably increased at relatively low cost. Evi- 
dence in terms of health improvement is 
dificult to obtain, as an editorial in the 
January 20, 1945 Journal of the American 
Medical Association entitled “Bread Enrich- 
ment Should Be Continued” points out. 
But testimony of practicing physicians indicates 
beneficial results, and no detrimental effects 
on humans have been reported. 

An experimental venture of three years’ 
standing which can boast such a record 
deserves continuation. The fact that its 
benefits are not appreciated by all and are 
opposed by a few is the more reason for legisla- 
tive consideration which brings the subject 
up for public review of its merits. Those 
opposing legislation lose sight of several 
pertinent factors which deserve comment. 


Theory vs. Realism 


Granted that the use of a higher proportion 
of the whole grain of the wheat is desirable, 
the majority of people still like and choose 
white breads. Educational efforts of the 
last 30 years to induce people to accept the 
darker breads have met with but limited 
success. Popular preference and food habits 
are strong factors and slow to change. Thus, 
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for the benefit of the most people, enrichment 
seems a desirable compromise between a 
theoretically better nutritional practice and a 
realistic one based on the psychology of the 
food habits. 

Switzerland, one of several progressive 
countries to attempt to promote the voluntary 
use of dark breads, met with discouraging 
response. Even after a loaf made with 85 
per cent milled wheat flour was subsidized 
in order to effect an appreciable price differ- 
ential, sale of the dark bread declined 
markedly; whereas the ratio of dark to white 
bread had been 75:25, after 2} years the 
ratio changed to 7.7:92.3. When the war 
broke out legislation made the use of the 85 
per cent milled product mandatory in that 
country. 


Enrichment Methods Compared 


The desirability of using 6 per cent of skim 
milk solids in bread has been raised as an 
argument against enrichment with synthetic 
factors. These two ways of improving bread 
are not mutually exclusive but supplementary. 
The figures are convincing evidence that we 
need both. 


Nutritive value of 100 grams of bread 
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Compare the nutritive value of 100 grams 
(3 to 4 slices) of plain white and enriched 
bread in the first two lines with that effected 
by the addition of 6 per cent of milk solids. 
Enrichment does not improve the protein 
either in quality or quantity, and calcium is 
an optional factor in enrichment and not 
common practice. Milk solids would add 
good quality protein and easily available 
calcium. 

Only as regards riboflavin is there an appre- 
ciable duplication in the nutritive contribution 
of milk and the enrichment factors in bread. 
Moreover, the additional riboflavin is needed 
because bread enrichment supplies less of 
this factor in proportion to requirement than 
of any other added factor. 

For those bakers who feel that the cost 
of this duplication is prohibitive, the ribo- 
flavin of the added milk powder may contribute 
to the stated enrichment level. Neither 
milk nor whole wheat can be used in making 
French, Vienna, or Italian type _ breads, 
however; and for these enrichment is the 
only improvement possible. Large groups of 
our population eat no other type if they can 
help it. 

That enrichment is not sufficient improve- 
ment in our flour, breads, and cereals is not a 
reason for opposing it. Let’s make it a 
first step for those who have not already taken 
the preferred step of using darker breads. 
Then let’s keep on encouraging the use in 
breads (1) of at least 6 per cent skim milk 
solids, (2) of wheat milled to retain more 
of its natural values, (3) of soy flour, dry 
yeast, wheat germ, and other ingredients of 
high nutritive value. 


Opinion Poll 


Again members of the AHEA are asked to register their opinions on an impor- 
tant question, whether the state home economics associations should work for 
legislation for enrichment of flour and bread. See the ballot opposite page 383 
and vote! 
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The Enrichment Program—How It Grew 


1936—The American Medical Association’s 
Committee (later called Council) on Foods and 
Nutrition announced its criteria for approval 
of enrichment of any food or food product: 
(1) proved need in the general food supply and 
(2) “appropriate” food vehicles. 

1938—AMA’s Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion issued this statement: “The Council is 
opposed to the indiscriminate fortification of 
general purpose foods with vitamins or 
minerals or other dietary essentials. By forti- 
fication is meant the addition to a food of such 
an amount of a vitamin or other dietary es- 
sential as to make the total content larger than 
that contained in any natural (unprocessed) 
food of its class. 

But the Council approved “‘as being in the 
interest of the public health” fortification, 
within specified limits, for milk with vitamin 
D, margarine with vitamin A, table salt with 
iodine, and cereal products with calcium and 
iron. In the discussion leading to this resolu- 
tion, a sharp distinction was drawn between 
fortification and_ restorative additions of 
nutrients. 

1939—The Council OK’d restorative addi- 
tions of thiamine, riboflavin, and iron to cereal 
products such as white flour and bread. 

1940, August— National Research Council’s 
subcommittee on medical nutrition recom- 
mended reinforcing with thiamine all white 
flour for the U. S. Army and Navy. 

1940, September and November—At Food 
and Drug Administration hearings on flour, 
testimony of AMA, NRC, U. S. Public Health 
Service, and milling and baking groups favored 
adding thiamine, niacin, and iron at once; 
most of the groups also favored adding ribo- 
flavin when it was available. 

1941, January—Miller’s National Federa- 
tion and American Bakers Association pledged 
support of the enrichment program. 

1941, May—National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense, Washington, D. C., endorsed ac- 
tion of NRC to enrich bread as well as flour, 
though some nutritionists, millers, and bakers 
at the sessions opposed it. The name enriched 
was decided on here, though the NRC had 


preferred the word restored as more accurately 
indicating what the proposed changes were. 

1942, February—The Army ordered en- 
richment of all bread and flour used by the 
armed forces. 

1942, March—South Carolina passed a law 
making mandatory enrichment of all white 
bread and flour cold in the state. 

1942, July—Louisiana passed a similar law. 

1943, January—War Food Order No. 1 
required enrichment of all white bread. 

1943, April and July—Texas and Alabama 
passed similar laws, Alabama’s ordering also 
enrichment of corn meal and grits. 

1943, October—Amended definitions and 
standards of identity for enriched flour, drafted 
by the Food & Drug Administration, took 
effect, stating minimum and maximum 
amounts permitted per pound for the required 
elements (thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and 
iron) and for the optional elements (calcium 
and vitamin D). 

1944—-Mississippi and Kentucky passed 
mandatory bread and flour enrichment laws. 

1944, October—American Public Health As- 
sociation passed a resolution favoring “state 
and federal action to perpetuate benefits that 
have accrued to the national dietary through 
enrichment of staple foods in accordance with 
the recommendation of the National Research 
Council.” 

1945, January—AMA’s Journal declared 
enrichment had proved its value and urged 
legislation to make it permanent. 

1945—Twelve more states enacted similar 
enrichment laws: Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico also did so. 

1945, July 1—Enrichment of all bread and 
flour ordered for the Merchant Marine. 

Addenda—When the baker does the enrich- 
ment through tablets, cost is 6 cents for 150 
one-pound loaves. Enrichment of the flour 
is more difficult and costs 12 cents for 150 
loaves. 








Bold Steps Toward Association Goals 


DORA S. LEWIS 


Mrs. Lewis had served the AHEA in various ways before she became its 
president in 1944. She had also had wide experience in home economics 
education: as a city supervisor, as a state supervisor, as a regional agent 
of the Office of Education, as head of the home economics department of 
New York University. This month she starts work as chairman of the 
home economics department of Hunter College of the City of New York. 


N YOUR longing for your giant self lies 
your goodness: and that longing is in all of you... 
You are good when you walk to your goal firmly 
and with bold steps. 


These lines from Kahlil Gibran express the 
conviction that led your national representa- 
tives in elective and appointive offices and 
your headquarters staff to launch plans for 
building a large-scale program of work for the 
American Home Economics Association for 
1945-46. We believed that if our Association 
was to go forward to meet the challenge of the 
year ahead we had to find ways of giving every 
member and every organized group of home 
economists—local, state, and national—an 
opportunity to participate in planning a vigor- 
ous program of action. 


Letters ... Responses... 


We wrote letters to national officers, chair- 
men of departments and divisions, chairmen 
of all national committees, state presidents, 
and through them to “every member every- 
where” urging that they evaluate the 1944-45 
program of work, including the legislative 
program and the resolutions, in terms of its 
appropriateness for 1945-46. In addition, 
we asked them to consider which of six areas 
selected by the program committee they be- 
lieved should be given special emphasis during 
the coming year. 

Responses—and there were many of them— 
were carefully summarized for use at the na- 
tional planning meeting held at Evanston, 
Illinois, June 14 to 19. The three areas which 
received the majority vote were: family saving 
and spending; social, emotional, and spiritual 


adjustments in the family and the community; 
and the improvement of houses and com- 
munities. And who were summoned for that 
planning meeting? National officers, chair- 
men and chairmen-elect of divisions, chairmen 
of departments, regional councilors, chairmen 
of national committees, and consultants for 
each of the three groups organized to draft 
an action program in these three areas. 


The Evanston Session 


These groups worked together in four two- 
hour sessions to explore the problems in each 
area, to single out those for which home econo- 
mists should take responsibility, and then to 
plan effective ways of getting into action. 

Two other areas were explored by panels. 
One of these, on promoting better relations 
among groups—cultural, racial, economic, and 
national, gave recognition to the fact that 
victory will be achieved as a result of team- 
work of all nationalities, races, and creeds, 
The reasons for the problems encountered and 
ways that have been found successful in 
working on them claimed major attention. 

The other panel discussed ways in which 
departments could “help to make home 
economics education for better family living 
available to all boys and girls, all men and 
women.” Recruitment of home economists 
was seen as the crux of the problem since the 
foundation of any program depends upon the 
availability of well-trained personnel. 

The discussion group on family adjustments 
concluded that long steps toward this objective 
would be made if home economists would take 
more specific responsibility for helping the 
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public recognize the significance of the family 
and the many contributions—personal, social, 
and economic—that families make better 
than do any other social groups. 

The findings and recommendations of all of 
these groups were superbly brought together 
by the program-of-work committee, which is 
made up of the elected chairmen of the 
divisions and departments of the Association 
and a chairman appointed by the president. 
As your president I can truly say, “Hats Off!” 
to these representatives for their statesman- 
ship in handling this assignment. 

Our action program for 1945-46—which is 
outlined on pages 425 to 440—is focused on 
crucial immediate problems. It gives enough 
details to serve as specific guides to individual 
home economists and to associations who will 
be insistently asking the question: How can 
home economists best help families attain the 
essential attitudes, understandings, and abili- 
ties for constructively meeting the problems 
that confront them in this period of transition 
from war to peace. 


Progress Through 1944-45 


Significant progress has been made by the 
AHEA during the last year. Members every- 
where are urged to read the excellent reports 
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of the headquarters staff, the officers, the 
department and division chairmen, and the 
standing committees. They cannot but be 
proud of plans completed and under way. 

But the urgency of the times calls for new 
and better ways of making both immediate 
and long-time objectives of the Association 
come to life at local and state levels. To 
find these better ways of going to the grass 
roots, regional meetings of state officers were 
planned for late August and September. 

But the government’s announcement that 
heavy troup movements from the European 
to the Pacific theater of war during these 
months and its appeal to civilians not to travel 
resulted July 13 in canceling these meetings. 
In the absence of these planning sessions the 
wholehearted support of all home economists 
will be needed, more than ever, if the Evanston 
meeting is to bear fruit. 

We must have faith in ourselves and in the 
values that can come to families through our 
guidance, our technical advice, and our leader- 
ship. We must move forward—each member 
and each association responding to the longing 
for the “giant self” and “walking firmly and 
with bold steps” toward goals which are most 
meaningful in safeguarding the deeper values 
in family life “for all families, the world over.” 





President-Elect: Mrs. Alderman 


Mrs. William H. Alderman (Katharine McFarland Ansley Alderman) is presi- 
dent-elect of the AHEA and will begin her two-year term of office next June as the 
first full-time homemaker, but not the first married woman, to have this position. 
Her husband heads the division of horticulture at the University of Minnesota; her 
daughter is a junior high school student. 

Before her marriage to Professor Alderman she had been in institution manage- 
ment and food work at Oregon State College, Purdue University, the University of 
Minnesota, and the University of Illinois. She also set up the emergency school 
lunch program in the District of Columbia in 1934. 

As a member of the Twin-City homemakers section of the AHEA and of other 
clubs in St. Paul, she has been active in civic affairs. 

Her effective service to the Association—as committeeman, treasurer, and 
executive secretary—has made her well known in AHEA affairs, and has admirably 
prepared her for this important Association assignment. 








Intercultural Relations: A Symposium 


Mrs. Grunsfeld is director of the Clearing House, American Council on 


Race Relations. 


Dr. Drummond has left her position as director of home 


economics at Pennsylvania State College to be professor of home economics 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. Hahne 
is professor of economics at Northwestern University; Dr. Harkness, pro- 


fessor of applied theology at Garrett Biblical Institute. 


Dr. Norton is 


in the department of agricultural economics at the University of Illinois. 


Vitalizing Our Creed 


MARY-JANE GRUNSFELD 


We in America profess the right of every 
citizen to full participation in all aspects of 
American life. Equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities for all our citizens is the basic principle 
of our democracy, of the American Creed. 

To whom, then, shall we extend the inalien- 
able right to full participation? To the native- 
born whites, who comprise 50 per cent of our 
population? But this so-called majority is 
itself composed of religious minorities and 
citizens of diverse national backgrounds. 

The fact is that there is no true “majority” 
population in America. There are 131 million 
citizens of diverse racial, national, and religious 
origins—including the native-born white Prot- 
estant minority, Catholic and Jewish minori- 
ties, Negro and Spanish-American minorities; 
the minorities of Polish and Italian and Irish 
and Scandinavian and of many other national 
backgrounds; Americans of Oriental descent; 
and, of course, the Americans of American 
descent—the Indians. 

These are the citizens whose rights to full 
participation we teach in the schoolroom, 
preach from the pulpit, and discuss in confer- 
ences of people of good will. 


What Price Repression 


Our failure to practice the American Creed is 
one of America’s most critical problems. It 
has caused misery and conflict—in some cases, 
open violence. It has been costly in terms of 
the general health and welfare. So long as we 


treat different sections of the population as if 
one were privileged and another were under- 
privileged we are subsidizing the slums and 
disease, the illiteracy and delinquency our 
discrimination has created. And so long as we 
keep any section of the population from exercis- 
ing the rights and opportunities we profess, we 
face the danger that in the long run none of us 
will have them. 

Some people honestly believe that if the 
underprivileged minorities were to gain their 
full rights there would be a corresponding loss 
to others. But we should know better. Ty- 
phus no longer exists in this country because 
we deliberately and successfully set out to 
delouse the nation and thus remove this threat 
to the health of our people. We set out to 
remove smallpox with the same determination, 
in full recognition of the fact that disease does 
not distinguish between rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, black and white. 

We must recognize that our standards of 
health and welfare are no less endangered by 
keeping whole groups in a repressed state. To 
the extent that we maintain full and fair em- 
ployment we will be safe from economic depres- 
sions; and depressions are no more selective 
than contagious diseases. To the extent that 
we provide decent and safe housing in our 
cities and throughout the countryside we will 
be free from the extra costs of protection 
against fire and crime and disease. 

It is not a question of parceling out pieces of 
prosperity taken from one to grant to another 
but of a total rising national prosperity and 
health that will give us security and will enrich 
the lives of all of us. 
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Concrete Steps 


To bring this about is the responsibility of 
the nation, which means all groups and indi- 
viduals. The American Home Economics 
Association shares with all other groups in this 
national responsibility. And there are things 
to do—concrete steps to be taken, 

The broad field of home economics brings 
individual members of this Association into 
universities and schools as teachers and ad- 
ministrators; into a variety of business enter- 
prises as specialists and consultants; and into 
nursery schools and homes as counselors. In 
each of these fields, ingenuity and skill are 
needed to see that practices of discrimination, 
if they exist, are replaced by the practice of full 
opportunity for all. 

Often well-qualified students and teachers 
are not accepted in the schools because of their 
racial, national, or religious background; and 
sometimes, even though they are admitted, 
they are not accepted fully into the life of the 
school. In industrial and business and service 
organizations, Negroes and people of other 
minority groups are often hired only in menial 
capacities. Many restaurants, hospitals, and 
other public facilities deny service to Negroes. 

Little children, unfettered by the prejudices 
of their elders, have a wholesome curiosity and 
interest in differences among people and appre- 
ciation of the rich variety those differences 
afford; yet often a prejudicial word from some 
adult forges the first link of a long chain to 
hold them apart from friends and neighbors. 
Each of us is responsible for helping to diminish 
discrimination wherever he finds it—by confer- 
ences with the proper authorities, by protest 
when necessary, and by the often not-so-long- 
as-we-think job of educating our colleagues and 
students and the families with whom we work. 

As members of our communities, as individ- 
ual citizens, there is much we can do. Com- 
munity councils have sprung up throughout 
the country to work for better human relations 
between all groups. We can work with such 
agencies, study our own community, and help 
plan and put into effect programs for the full 
participation of all its citizens. 
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In such groups there is opportunity for work 
for sound legislation; for open job opportunities 
and fair employment practices; for decent 
housing without restrictions on living space; 
for equality before the law and fair and impar- 
tial law enforcement; for exercise of the rights 
of citizenship, including franchise and public 
office; for equal schooling and full access to 
public education; and for full access to all 
community facilities—health, welfare, recrea- 
tion, and other public and semipublic services. 

Finally, and perhaps immediately, individual 
members can see that the American profession 
of equal rights and equal opportunities is car- 
ried out fully within the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, both in the local branch 
and in the national body. 


The Family’s Stake 


LAURA W. DRUMMOND 





Tensions are contagious. Because of the 
interdependence of families, communities, and 
nations, learning to live together with under- 
standing of basic human needs and respect for 
differences is vital to the welfare of families 
throughout the world. We must find ways to 
foster peaceful relations fundamental to har- 
mony in the home, unity in the nation, and co- 
operation in the family of nations. 

Intergroup tensions are likely to increase as 
new families move into town from deflated in- 
dustrial areas, as brides from overseas bring 
different ways of living, and as restless veterans 
return to seek new opportunities. Competition 
for a place to live, for jobs, and for a share of 
the local food supply will produce strain. 
Charges and countercharges of discrimination 
are inevitable wherever demand far exceeds 


supply. 


Smoldering Propaganda 


The threat of unemployment may leave us 
the losers in the quest for peace. Even now, 
organized propaganda to divide America 
smolders. Fear of economic insecurity, fear of 
rejection, and fear of the unfamiliar are being 
fanned by organized groups. 
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Each family must accept its responsibility 
for helping to prevent and reduce these ten- 
sions. The home is the place where attitudes 
which determine the quality of intergroup 
action originate and grow large. 

When children are secure in the love and pro- 
tection of the family, they are apt to reach out 
to the stranger with interest rather than antag- 
onism and accept him as a welcome playmate. 
Prejudice is an acquired attitude which stems 
from such incidental things as voice inflection 
or facial] expression. 

Children accept as fact jokes about stingy 
Scotch, dumb Dutch, sly Jew, and the like, and 
generalize that all members of the group are so 
endowed with lack of virtue. Ways of feeling 
about minority groups, household employees, 
labor unions, and the family “across the 
tracks” are learned early and take deep root. 


Devices to Reduce Tension 


Families can do much to build understanding 
through discussing facts uncolored by emotion 
and providing face-to-face experiences with 
persons of different background. Readable 
pamphlets and books like The Races of Man- 
kind and One God, the Ways We Worship Him 
provide a good basis for dinner table conver- 
sation. 

Guests in the home who attend another 
church, vote a different ticket, or come from 
other countries help children realize that we 
are all much alike, that each has something to 
share with the other. Participation in com- 
munity sings, festivals, and picnics helps bring 
people together; but fireside groups are even 
more effective in helping us know each other. 

These ways of building understanding are 
not enough. Families which are honestly 
interested in reducing intergroup tension must 
work together on community projects to im- 
prove housing, provide better recreational 
facilities for all groups, support fair employ- 
ment practice and equitable law enforcement. 


We Must Examine Ourselves 


As parents, teachers, students, and leaders 
in the professional world and in the community, 
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we must, first of all, examine ourselves and 
recognize our own prejudices. Precept and 
good intentions must be reinforced with group 
action if we are to grow in understanding. 

We need more opportunities to live, learn, 
work, and play with members of other groups. 
Sharing honors and duties, living together in 
the home management house, and serving on 
committees help students develop insight and 
ways of working together far beyond that 
gained through a mere study of differences in 
food, dress, and holiday customs. 

Personal acts of friendship may do more 
than distant travel and volumes of words to 
strengthen ourselves, our children, and our 
neighbors in making the ideals of brotherhood 
and fair play a reality for families of all colors, 
races, creeds, and cultures. To help families 
live together happily in the community is one 
of the important responsibilities of home econo- 
mists in the year ahead. 


Economic Bases of Conflict 


ERNEST H. HAHNE 


Economic forces lie at the foundations of 
what appears at first to be racial discrimina- 
tion, class prejudice, political frictions, national 
antagonisms, and many other forms of con- 
flict. Discriminations against Asiatics and 
Negroes in America may be explained, at least 
in part, in economic terms. Basically, these 
are conflicts in standards of living. 

The economic productivity of some races is 
lower than others, not because of inherent in- 
feriority in mental equipment but because of 
differences in environment, in opportunity. 

When war sweeps across American industry 
and demands all sorts of labor skills, when 
division of labor becomes imperative, when co- 
operation of labor and capital are necessary for 
national survival, then members of all minority 
groups within our borders are needed for maxi- 
mum productivity, and intergroup conflicts are 
minimized. With the prospects of unemploy- 
ment following the postwar boom again loom- 
ing large, such conflicts are again likely to 
become a major social problem. 
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The Key: Train for Indispensable Jobs 


Not until the value of the goods and services 
produced by minority groups equals in value 
those produced by majority groups will eco- 
nomic equality tend to restore racial equality. 
Some cities have turned to technical education 
as a solution for this problem. So deeply in- 
grained are these racial prejudices, however, 
that the minority groups have resented being 
singled out for special technical education. 
They insist upon equal cultural training for 
their children and then, whenever the same 
standards of proficiency are not attained, they 
again charge racial discrimination. Upon 
completion of the standard cultural courses, if 
they are required (as a safeguard against un- 
employment) to take added technical training, 
again they charge racial discrimination. Yet 
in this era of highly specialized jobs society 
must find some way to fit members of these 
racial groups into highly indispensable jobs and 
raise their standards of living. 

Marxian socialists have long considered as 
inevitable the class struggle which is also a 
problem of equality versus superiority. 
Throughout history some philosophers have 
urged that wages be paid equally to all men 
regardless of their contribution to the supplies 
of food, clothing, and shelter; others have urged 
that wages be paid according to needs; still 
others insist that wages be paid according to 
the sacrifices men confront in their particular 
jobs; while today workers in the USA are 
usually paid according to their productivity. 

Russia gave a most earnest trial to equal 
pay, found it led to malingering and ineffi- 
ciency, substituted piecework pay, and sur- 
rendered equality to productivity for about 
eighty per cent of the urban artisans. Here 
again the solution for class conflict will prob- 
ably be found in serious efforts to increase the 
economic productivity of the lower classes 
until they are fitted for indispensable job 
classifications. 


Political Conflicts vs. Economic Co-operation 


Political conflicts are dominantly group con- 
flicts. The USA is not so much the land of 
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democracy as the land of “groupism.” Cotton 
farmers gang-up for cotton subsidies; wheat 
farmers, in turn, unite for wheat subsidies; 
laborers unite for favorable legislation; as also 
do retailer, wholesaler, and manufacturer trade 
associations. 

These conflicts have taken the form of com- 
petitive legislation under the banner of “free- 
dom under the law.” As new conflicts arise, 
new laws are required; but as the laws multi- 
ply, what happens tofreedom? The battle for 
freedom is not won until economic co-operation 
displaces political conflicts. 

Although wars do not trace solely to eco- 
nomic causes, more intelligence must be 
directed toward the elimination of these causes 
if peace is ultimately to be attained. The 
“Big Three Nations” may agree to use inter- 
national force to prevent the use of national 
force for the attainment of national ends, but a 
peace built upon force is not the long-run 
solution for this type of conflict. 

Not until the Allied nations find that eco- 
nomic and political co-operation is more 
profitable than the use of force can it be said 
that they have won the peace. 


Economics in Our Curricula 


In every home economics curriculum belongs 
the study of economics, for only from the study 
of economics can come real understanding of 
the factors which affect family welfare. Today 
the vast majority of pupils graduating from 
our high schools have never had a course in 
economics. Few universities and colleges in- 
clude economics among the courses required for 
graduation. Meantime, economic factors 
breed human conflicts. Other factors, of 
course, are also at work; but none is more mis- 
understood than the economic. 


Religion in the Home 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 


America’s greatness lies in the fact that this 
is a land of freedom and opportunity. Yet 
there is an important area in which children by 
the millions are not being given an opportunity 
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which is their birthright. This is the chance 
to enter into the religious heritage which has 
shaped the moral and spiritual ideals of the 
western world. 


Our Cultural Vacuum 


Among the most conspicuous of the defects 
in our present culture is the lack of any wide- 
spread understanding or cultivation of religion 
in the home. In the intelligent American 
family there is table conversation on movies 
and sports, on art, music, recent fiction, and on 
many matters civic and social. 

But rare, indeed, is the home where there is 
a corresponding discussion of religious ques- 
tions. The questions emerge spontaneously 
enough: Who made the world? Where is 
God? Why do good people have to suffer? 
What happens to us when we die? But they 
are rarely answered in such a way as to build 
the child’s understanding of his relation to the 
universe. 

In the public schools, he is given at least a 
speaking acquaintance with the best literature 
oftheages. Orishe? All the great literature, 
save the world’s supreme masterpiece, he may 
study. The Bible is excluded from most 
schools. In our zeal to maintain freedom of 
worship, we have brought about freedom from 
worship, from knowledge of the Bible, from 
acquaintance with our religious heritage. The 
writings of Shakespeare and Milton one may 
study, not those of Isaiah or Paul—the Decla- 
ration of Independence, not the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


How to Fill It 


This cultural vacuum can be filled only by 
the churches or by the home. With the limited 
amount of time that the church school has 
access to the child—to say nothing of the 
limited number of children in the church 
schools—the home remains the strategic cen- 
ter. Yet how rarely Biblical knowledge is 
imparted or even encouraged in the home. 

World conditions today are causing people 
to try to pray—people who have never 
prayed before or not since childhood days when 
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they “said their prayers” at bedtime. We 
cannot suppose that God is indifferent to such 
praying, even though it is the product of dire 
emergency. The most effective, life-renewing, 
and life-sustaining prayer, however, is the 
product of a lifetime of experience. Both 
depth in worship and a sense of the fitness of 
what to pray for come best from one who has 
daily “practiced of the presence of God.” 
Not only in the habit of morning or bedtime 
prayer but in grace at meals and still more in 
an atmosphere of calm, unpretentious devout- 
ness within the home are laid spiritual founda- 
tions which every person needs. 

What, then, is to be done? If parents real- 
ize the importance of religion to their children’s 
cultural and spiritual development, they can do 
much. They can see that the church and what 
it stands for is a part of their own and their 
children’s lives. Both churches and church 
schools often leave much to be desired—this 
must be freely admitted. They would be 
much better if intelligent men and women, 
leaders in other civic enterprises, took a more 
active part in them! Yet there is seldom a 
church so poor that there is not something to 
be gained through it. 

The focus of religious instruction, however, 
must lie inthe home. Many parents undoubt- 
edly are wistfully eager to give their childrena 
dependable foundation in religious attitudes 
but don’t know how to proceed. 


Aids to Home Teaching 


How, forexample, shall one answer children’s 
questions about God, and suffering, and death? 
Perhaps the first step will be for the parents to 
get an answer to their own questions! Sucha 
simple book as Harris Franklin Rall’s A Faith 
for Today or my own book Conflicts in Re- 
ligious Thought may prove helpful. 

For a more direct approach to the problem 
from the angle of the child, see Margueritte 
Harmon Bro’s When Children Ask or Mary 
Alice Jones’ The Faith of Our Children. Miss 
Jones’ Tell Me About God and Teli Me About 
Jesus will delight any six-year-old. For helps 
in teaching the Bible there is a wealth of mate- 
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rial to be had from the various denominational 
headquarters. Though intended for church 
school use, it is adaptable to home instruction. 

Every child ought to have a good book of 
Bible stories and, before he gets very old, his 
own Bible. A valuable means of keeping the 
things of religion woven into daily life is to set 
aside one part of his room as “‘God’s corner”’ 
for his Bible, his church school materials, and 
any religious symbol appropriate to his faith. 

Daily prayer should be part of every child’s 
development—both memorized prayers and 
prayers of his own forming. Children will 
grow in maturity in their praying as in any- 
thing else, if it is made a part of living. Chil- 
dren ought to take their turn at saying grace 
before meals, but mot—as is too often the case— 
to relieve the parents of it! 

In a genuinely religious home neither parents 
nor children will speak disparagingly of people 
of other religions, races, or nations—all of 
whom are children of God. They will not 
sneer at ideas or institutions which are sacred 
to other people. They will not make self- 
seeking the touchstone of the home’s standard 
of values. On the contrary, they will try to 
build into the fabric of their lives the meaning 
of the words of Jesus: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
... Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


Get Understanding 
L. J. NORTON 


Most people live and work within a rather 
narrow circle and have close contacts only with 
persons of that circle. Each individual—each 
group—builds up prejudices of some sort 
against those outside his own occupational, 
racial, religious, and social group. 

These arise in part from a lack of knowledge 
of the other groups. Farmers know compara- 
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tively little about the problems of urban work- 
ers and consequently are critical of many 
things which labor organizations do. In turn, 
urban people know little about rural people or 
problems. Groups of recent foreign origin 
naturally tend to cling together and are often 
looked upon as outsiders by people of different 
origin. Any program which widens under- 
standing and whatever areas of mutual interest 
exist, will help. 

Leaders often deliberately perpetuate groups 
because their power depends on their doing so. 
Likewise, groups in favored positions tend to 
act in ways which will maintain these positions. 
Few will voluntarily give up favored positions, 
whether in the international, social, economic, 
religious, or in any other realm. To expect 
them to do so is to expect the impossible. 

Economic conflict is a part of the problem— 
a very important part. A wartime economy 
provides jobs for all and hence minimizes group 
conflicts even while creating other problems 
such as those arising out of migrations and 
housing. Maintaining a high level of employ- 
ment is desirable, therefore, in promoting 
better relationships. This brings up the prob- 
lem of how to maintain widespread employ- 
ment. Can substitutes be developed for the 
intense wartime demands? The filling of 
accumulated civilian demands for all sorts of 
durable civilian goods, houses, automobiles, 
household equipment will do so temporarily. 
But filling these gaps will not take long. For 
the longer run we need highly intelligent eco- 
nomic policies, both on the part of governmen- 
tal agencies and of private business. 

The same principle applies in foreign re- 
lationships. Healthy economic conditions 
which permit all people to earn their living in 
productive work will do more to maintain 
peace than any other single thing. This 
country should adopt policies which favor 
satisfactory economic conditions throughout 
the world. 





Pattern for Attacking a Problem 
LYDIA ANN LYNDE 


Mrs. Lynde is extension specialist in parent education in the Ex- 
tension Service of the USDA, and the mother of two young men 
in the armed forces, one of whom wears the Purple Heart. Her 
work with under developed children in the Indianapolis public 
schools led her into her present work, via the Michigan Extension 
Service. She demonstrated use of this “‘pattern’’ with the Evanston 
group which considered ways home economists can help families 
adjust to changed conditions, one of the four areas upon which the 
AHEA will concentrate in its work program for the coming year. 


YEAR ago the extension specialists 
in family life from several states met to study 
together some of the difficult wartime situa- 
tions that our American families face. To help 
them make the best use of the available time, 
a pattern for analysis was developed and then 
used in studying 21 of the more common 
problems. 

These problem studies have been useful to 
many agencies outside the Extension Service, 
but the pattern used in making the analyses has 
proved the more valuable contribution. It 
has been thoroughly tested as a method of 
counseling and as a method whereby either 
individuals or families can work out their own 
solutions to many of their difficulties. It isa 
technique that is useful as well for a group that 
wishes to plan for action. 

It has been used successfully, too, by many 
professional and lay groups as a discussion 
technique. By following through this series of 
eight simple, logical steps of thinking, most 
difficulties fall into their true perspective and 
a plan for dealing with them can be more easily 
developed. 


Face the Problem 


This is always the first step. Two key 
questions will help the group: (1) Just what 
is it that troubles us? (2) Why do we think it 
is a problem? These questions help to unearth 
the fear or worry that is the basis of the prob- 
lem. Understanding the fear forms a corner- 


stone for the plan of action. The second step 
follows easily. 


Look for the Causes 


By helping the group think through the 
questions: (1) What has been happening? 
and (2) What has made it a problem now? the 
leader unearths the long-time build-up of the 
situation and what brought it to a head now. 
This provides further foundation for a solution. 


Set Some Goals 


With the fear involved and the causes in 
mind, the group is ready for this step. By 
asking: (1) What do we want the situation to 
be? and (2) What do we hope to accomplish? 
the group can set up goals which then become 
the focal point of the discussion to follow. If 
possible these goals should be written on the 
board and be kept continually before the 


group. 
Use Your Imagination 


Each person should, in turn, try to be each 
of the persons or groups of persons involved in 
the problem and ask—Now just how would I 
as this other person think and feel about it? 
Understanding this thinking and feeling of 
others is a framework for the next step. This 
will be the “‘what to do” part of group thinking. 


Consider What to Do 


By asking Now what could we do about it? 
and by letting their minds run over all kinds 
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of ideas many possibilities will come from the 
members of the group. As each idea comes, it 
should be checked with the previously set 
goals to be sure that it will be useful in reaching 
them. When the group has found several that 
meet this test it will be ready to move on to the 
sixth step. 


Pian How to Do It 


This is the how and who step and can be 
developed by asking Just how can this be done? 
and Who will do each part? A definite plan 
of action with its 1, 2, 3 will grow out of these 
questions, but two more steps are needed. 


Check the Plan with the Goals 


This re-checking with goals is insurance 
against getting off on beautiful but purposeless 
ideas or developing a one-sided plan that serves 
only one goal. 


Plan the Follow-Up 


This is the last step. It means determining 
some method of checking results so that success 
or failure is recognized. If the plan works 
the group should feel the satisfaction of 
achievement. If it doesn’t do the job, the 
group: should abandon it and make another 
plan. The question: What shall we look for? 
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Groups using this method find it much easier 
to keep their thinking purposeful and direct, 
but they may move along from step to step 
with such ease that the leader should be 
watchful to see that each step is considered 
thoroughly. This process of thinking through 
a problem together and arriving at a plan of 
action is an exciting mental experience which 
brings a feeling of the power inherent in group 
thinking, planning, and action. This pattern 
blueprints a channel for its use. 


Epitor’s Note: Readers who would like more 
details on this technique of helping people 
tackle their problems can write to the Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., and get free copies of 
“You Can Work It Out Yourself” and “A 
Series of Some Problems Families Are Facing.” 

In the first one Mrs. Lynde illustrates use 
of the pattern with Mrs. Green, mother of 
three children, who is worrying over the ad- 
justments to be made when her husband, 
Sergeant Green, comes home after 35 months 
in the Pacific. In the second, the pattern is 
applied to 21 different problems, which are 
grouped as problems involving (1) family 
members returning after prolonged absence, 
(2) women, (3) youth, and (4) children. 


PhD Degrees 


The 11th volume of the series “‘Doctora] Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities,”’ published by the H. W. Wilson Company, New York City, reveals 


the war’s increasingly heavy inroads on doctorates. 


Dr. Henry reports decreases 


from 1941 figures in 45 of the 51 subject fields, with the smallest drop, about one 


seventh, in education. 


the same number of dissertations in 1944 as in 1941. 


Religion and two relatively smali fields reported exactly 


Biochemistry and home 


economics showed slightly larger numbers. 
Columbia University again reports the largest number of doctorates, 129, in 


the greatest number of fields, 27. 


In total doctorates, New York University, 


with 122, never before higher than sixth place, stands second, and the University 


of Chicago, usually second, dropped to ninth place, with 83 dissertations. 


Other 


institutions reporting more than 40 doctorates in 1944 were: Wisconsin, 99; 
Cornell, 95; Illinois and Ohio State, 92 each; Michigan, 87; Catholic, 86; Min- 
nesota, 80; California (Berkeley), 72; Harvard, 69; Yale, 67; Iowa, 62; Purdue, 


44; and Northwestern, 41.—School and Society, June 30, 1945. 








The Evanston Meeting 


In a setting which savored much of a quiet 
summer resort, the AHEA’s activities of 1944— 
45 were reviewed and its program of action for 
1945-46 was drafted. The place: the North- 
western University campus on Lake Michigan. 
The time: between the spring and summer 
terms, June 14 to 19, 1945, days of bracing 
coolness, with showers and sunshine alter- 
nating. 

Food which met the most exacting standards 
of both nutritionists and gourmets added 
not a little to the enjoyment of the guests. 
Ruth Bonde, head of the home economics de- 
partment at the University, and Emily Cowan, 
the director of food service, will be remembered 
for their gracious hospitality and for the 
delicious foods served. 

For four of the six days, 46 national officials 
of the Association wrestled with home 
economics problems, expressed and vigorously 
defended their own views as to ways of solving 
them, listened to the views of others, yielded 
on some points while driving others home. 
And from the discussion and the debate, 
slowly an action program crystallized. 


46 Energetic Women 


‘“‘Here we are—46 ‘dominant’ women, each 
of us representing 330 other members of the 
Association. Homogenize our thinking, and 
we shall get something bigger and better than 
could be achieved by totaling the contributions 
of the 46 as isolated individuals. Through 
this session we shall achieve deeper insight into 
the problems facing us and more effective 
ways of handling them.” 

These words of Laura Drummond, chairman 
of the program committee, at the opening 
session and the appeal of Mrs. Dora Lewis, 
AHEA president, to help make the USA a 
“do-democracy” rather than a  “talk- 
democracy” struck the keynote of the meeting. 

Only one speech was scheduled—that of Dr. 
James H. S. Bossard, director of the William T. 
Carter Foundation, on critical situations con- 


fronting families. His paper is published as 
the first article of this issue. 


Panel on Intergroup Relations 


Five other persons were imported for a pane! 
discussion Friday afternoon on “How can we 
promote better relations among cultural, 
racjal, economic, and national groups?” They 
were: Togo W. Tanaka of the American 
Friends Service Committee, who spoke for 
hyphenated Americans, especially those of 
Japanese ancestry; Georgia Harkness of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, for the religious 
educator; L. J. Norton, for the farm group; 
E. H. Hahne, for the economist; and Mrs. 
Mary-Jane Grunsfeld, for minority groups in 
general. 

A résumé of the comments of all but Dr. 
Tanaka appears on pages 406 to 411; pressure 
of other work kept him from preparing a state- 
ment for publication. He speedily won over 
his audience with his quiet humor, his lack of 
bitterness over the way Japanese-Americans 
had been treated, his frank admission that 
minority as well as dominant groups have 
prejudices and accept stereotypes as facts. 
He appealed to the home economists to do 
what they could to substitute sound informa- 
tion for false and dangerous stereotypes. 

Paulena Nickell and Laura Drummond, the 
two AHEA discussants on the panel, pointed 
out reasons why home economists should be 
concerned about intergroup relations—ways in 
which intergroup tensions adversely affect 
the family and ways in which the family can 
help reduce these tensions. Dr. Nickell sug- 
gested that home economists take their cue 
from the nutritionists—work through com- 
munity councils. 


Mrs. Burke, Borden Award Winner 


The announcement of the annual Borden 
award made a pleasant interlude in the Satur- 
day night session. W. A. Wentworth, repre- 
sentative of the Borden Company, and genia! 
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The Evanston Meeting 


long-time friend of the Association, came to 
make the presentation of the $1,000 and the 
gold medal in person. 

The recipient was Mrs. Bertha Shapley 
Burke, who was thus honored for her research 
on the relation of prenatal nutrition to the 
complications of pregnancy and to the infant’s 
condition at birth and during the first two 
weeks of life. 

Since 1936 Dr. Burke has spent part of her 
time teaching nutrition to students of medicine 
and public health at the School of Public 
Health, Harvard University, and at teaching 
clinics of hospitals associated with the Uni- 
versity. She is associate in nutrition in the 
department of maternal and child health, 
Harvard School of Public Health, and a long- 
time member of the AHEA. 


Work Toward Three Objectives 


Most of the time of the 46 home economists 
at this meeting, however, was taken with work- 
ing out ways of accomplishing the three ob- 
jectives determined upon after a poll of the 
membership last spring: furthering the im- 
provement and building of houses and com- 
munities that better meet family needs; 
facilitating social, emotional, and spiritual 
adjustments in the family and the community; 
and assisting families with planned saving 
and spending and developing an intelligent 
demand for postwar goods and services. 

Every home economist, regardless of her 
field of specialization, is asked to do something 
to improve American life along these three 
lines. Suggestions for action, given on pages 
428 to 433, are practical, realistic. And every 
member is asked to utilize three devices, one in 
each of the three areas, developed at or planned 
as a result of the Evanston meeting. 

A check list for the programming of expendi- 
tures for home improvement is being drafted 
and will be published early this fall. A 
“pattern” for analysis and solution of personal 
and family problems, described by Mrs. Lydia 
Ann Lynde on pages 412 to 413, will help with 
part two. 

To implement the AHEA’s economic pro- 
gram a booklet is being prepared to help people 
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decide when to hold, when to cash in their 
war bonds, using them as weapons against 
both deflation and inflation. ‘The Consumer 
Speaks”’ project, launched last spring by the 
consumer interests committee, will also be 
vigorously pushed this fall and winter. 

Every home economist is also asked to help 
with two other activities: recruiting bright 
young persons for the field of home economics 
and making home economics education avail- 
able to every boy and girl, every man and 
woman. In the final session, June 18, the 
group considered what each department of the 
AHEA might do along these lines. 

Counselors in high schools and colleges are 
often poorly informed as to chances both for 
personal enrichment and for professional 
advancement which are available through 
home economics. Home economists, there- 
fore, should seize every chance to interpret 
this educational field to them—and others. 

Two college girls shared in the work at 
Evanston: Cornelia Lindstrom of Iowa State 
College and Nancy Lockery of the University 
of Kentucky, chairman and vice-chairman of 
the college club organization. They also 
conducted the brief Sunday morning service. 

Two major changes in the AHEA’s Con- 
stitution and By-laws were approved by the 
executive board which met the day before and 
the day after the other sessions. These will 
be submitted to the members next summer for 
final decision. (See pages 463 to 465.) 

The first is to abolish the junior membership 
as no longer needed, because of the new pro- 
vision whereby graduating seniors can become 
active members at a reduced rate. 

The second is to permit every member of the 
AHEA to vote for president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and nominating com- 
mittee, as well as for officers of divisions and 
departments. 

The recent separation of the high school from 
the college student clubs made it necessary to 
rewrite several other By-laws. The AHEA 
is to be one of the sponsors of the high school 
clubs, which have adopted the name Future 
Homemakers of America; and the college clubs 
are to form one department of the Association. 
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Contributed by Lucille Magruder and Margaret Ritchie of the University of Idaho 


What’s the matter with the family? M. MEAD. 
Harper’s Mag. No. 1139 (Apr. 1945), pp. 393- 
399, 

Is the family in danger, or is it still a flourish- 
ing institution which is merely undergoing some 
changes in form? 

Do those who live in families face problems for 
which nothing in their culture has prepared them? 
Young people in the United States expect to make 
a workable marriage. In peacetime, family, 
friends, and the community help them stabilize 
their lives. Sharing a common life and bringing 
children into the world creates a feeling of belong- 
ing together, which, in turn, creates the best envi- 
ronment for children to develop into responsible 
human beings. 

In wartime, this type of gentle, continuous social 
pressure often is withdrawn, both for new mar- 
riages and for families with half grown or fully 
grown children which have depended on a social 
routine to keep them together. 

Lacking the familiar peacetime forms, families 
with no design for living need to work out new pat- 
terns. While the ideal of the family is still intact, 
re-styling will be necessary to make it livable for 
those caught between changing forms.—M. R. 


The relation of undiscovered or disregarded physi- 
cal handicaps to learning, T. H. Eames. Elem. 
School J. 45, No. 9 (May 1945), pp. 516-519. 
Many school children with undiscovered defects, 

communicable diseases, or too short a convales- 
cence after debilitating illnesses have impaired 
ability to profit by instruction. School success is 
often unattainable for the constitutionally inferior 
or poorly nourished child. The teacher cannot 
determine the validity of reaction times with 
speeded tests and timed recitations or the require- 
ments for make-up work without understanding of 
the child’s physical condition. 

Comparing a thousand pupils who were failing 
in school subjects with five hundred passing in all 
subjects, the author found more frequent illness 
and physical defectiveness among those who were 
failing. The greatest differences between the 


groups were in eye defects and in diseases of the 
ear, nose, and throat. 

When a child’s work is poorer than the levels of 
achievement suggested by his score on mental or 
educational tests, or less good than he is capable of 
doing, the teacher should recognize this relation- 
ship to his health status. The school program 
should be shaped to his physical ability to perform 
efficiently.—M. R. 


Why suffrage discrimination, B. A. MARTIN. Am. 
Scholar 14, No. 2 (Spring 1945), pp. 187-198. 
The attempt to provide absentee voting pro- 

cedures in our last presidential election re-empha- 

sized the urgent need for a uniform suffrage doc- 
trine based on democracy and then legal measures 
guaranteeing uniform application of the doctrine. 

America has democracy only to the extent that the 

electorate corresponds to the people. 

The theories of suffrage are inconsistent in the 
USA. The extension of suffrage has come basi- 
cally through political expediency. Women 
achieved the vote fundamentally on the natural 
right theory. 

Recent research reports that 67 per cent of our 
citizens do not know what unit of government de- 
termines voting qualifications in presidential 
elections. 

The attempt to permit service personnel to vote 
by use of the federal ballot and the lifting of the 
registration and poll tax requirements centered 
largely upon politics and constitutionalism. 

To achieve democratic equality, a national elec- 
torate should elect national officers. This requires 
a constitutional amendment. The author cites 
several problems involved in securing such an 
amendment but declares that once the majority of 
the people realize the wisdom of the amendment, 
the opposition could not long prevent its adoption. 
—L. M. 


Helping youngsters adjust to their physical growth, 
H.R.Srowz. Educ. Leader 2,No. 8 (May 1945), 
pp. 340-342. 

That growth is a continuous progress and that 
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such terms as infancy, childhood, adolescence, and 
adulthood may give a false impression of separate- 
ness must be recognized in any guidance program. 
Individuals also differ in the amount of adjustment 
to the sequential characteristics of physical growth. 

Elementary school children are only mildly in- 
terested in growth changes, but pre-adolescents 
have greater interest. From the seventh to the 
tenth grades, still more attention is given to ouf- 
ward signs of development, often with dissatisfac- 
tion. By the time of graduation from high school, 
most students realize that intellectual, social, and 
vocational qualities are as important as are physi- 
cal characteristics. 

Better guidance will result if a study is made of 
the child’s outlets for creative effort, as they often 
take his interest away from his own appearance 
and growth. Further information on the growth 
differences with graphic representations would help 
counselors to help boys and girls through growth 
perplexities. 

Teachers and parents need to understand the 
moral sequences of growth in order to give sympa- 
thetic and intelligent guidance.—M. R. 


The prospect for intelligence, P. W. Bridgman. 
Yale Review 34, No. 3 (Spring 1945), pp. 444- 
461. 

What conditions will be most favorable to the 
development of the greatest intelligence of which 
the human race iscapable? This is one of the most 
important problems of the coming peace. 

Intellectual inadequacy was clearly demon- 
strated in the decade before this war. Faced with 
the inevitability of war, as a group we were unable 
to respond to the negative necessity of doing some- 
thing disagreeable to prevent something more dis- 
agreeable. A high order of intellectual power is 
necessary for the self-conscious analysis of our own 
social thinking, for bringing together people with 
diverse ideologies. Intelligence is the one common 
denominator of mankind, independent of creed or 
culture. 

A study of the development of modern science, 
with emphasis on certain intellectual techniques, 
will aid in reaching the goal of increased intellectual 
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stature. Verbal analysis, developed from the sci- 
entific field, should prove one of the most potent 
factors in eliminating human difficulties. 

To produce spectacular changes in human 
thought will require the co-operation of large num- 
bers, possible only where education is widespread. 
The intelligentsia must consciously direct this 
development, using their abilities for the common 
good, and not hesitating to urge their own cause. 
—M. R. 


The ignorance of the educated, D. FERGUSON. 
Am. Scholar 14, No. 2 (Spring 1945), pp. 157- 
165. 

The author is impressed by what scholars do not 
know. Too often they lack the basic knowledge 
which links nature, history, and literature to life. 
Too often being ignorant of nature, they seek 
secondhand knowledge—and achieve a_ boner. 
They do not know one tree from another, and 
therefore to them some lines of poetry are mean- 
ingless. 

If textbooks gave fewer facts and took the space 
to explain what those facts mean, students would 
be more likely to remember them. 

In the almost perfect university, no candidate 
would be admitted to the doctorate in literature or 
history until after he had lived, not merely studied, 
for six months or a year in the country whose works 
he was to interpret and had met there all sorts and 
conditions of men. Scholars would study great 
authors more and what their critics have said less. 
Examinations would be based on primary texts 
and would test the students’ acquaintance with the 
life they mirror by requiring them to explain their 
topical, geographical, political, religious, and 
dietetic illusions instead of just their literary ones. 

Students should spend months abroad plus sev- 
eral summers learning about America by working 
in factory or harvest field. They should be versed 
in country things and know also how the laborer, 
industrialist, and professional person lives, talks, 
and thinks. 

Until scholars have learned to live, their teaching 
will continue to be idle talk, instead of the inter- 
pretation of life —L. M. 





FAMILY ECONOMICS 





Contributed by Dorothy N. Chellis, Faith Clark, Virginia Cochran, 
Lillian J. Fincher, and Rita J. Holmes of the Family Economics 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Nutritional status of aircraft workers in Southern 
California: III. Effect of vitamin supplementa- 
tion on absenteeism, turnover, and personnel 
ratings, H. Borsoox. Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quart. 23, No. 2 (Apr. 1945), pp. 113-160. 

A supplement containing 6 vitamins and calcium 
was given daily to a group of aircraft workers for a 
year and a placebo to a second group. The two 
groups were alike in age, duration of employment, 
merit review scores, and quality of their diets. 

In the first 6 months of the study both groups 
had similar absenteeism rates, but in the second 6 
months, the vitamin group had 18.6 per cent less 
absenteeism than the placebo group. Nonmilitary 
terminations were also lower in the vitamin group, 
and merit review scores were higher. The thera- 
peutic effect of the vitamin supplement on absen- 
teeism, turnover, and general work performance is 
estimated as 10.5 working days per man per year.— 
F.C. 


Standards and content of living, J. S. Davis. 
Am. Econ. Rev. 35, No. 1 (Mar. 1945), pp. 1-15. 
The meaning of standards and content of living 

is currently significant, not only to describe, 
analyze, and evaluate the social economy but also 
to aid in setting up postwar goals and in consider- 
ing problems involved in raising living levels and 
standards. Because of the frequent misuse of 
terms, the author defines and describes basic 
concepts: consumption level, consumption stand- 
ard, living level, and living standard. 

Consumplion applies to the commodities and 
services consumed; living includes consumption 
and more: working conditions, freedoms, and 
atmosphere. The level of consumption or living 
is that actually experienced, a concept which would 
be better expressed by the word content. The 
standard is the level striven for. 

Both the persons affected and outsiders are 
quickly aware of a reduction in the level of con- 
sumption, often miscalled a decline in the standard 
of living. They do not so easily recognize balance 
in consumption. Here lies an important educa- 
tional task. We should realize the wide oppor- 
tunities for improving consumption in ways that 
may include no additions and some reductions. 
We should also be aware of the elements of con- 
sumption that do not enter into monetary exchange 





and the possibilities of expansion of these elements 
in periods of economic stress. 

The margin between the standard and content 
of living furnishes incentives to achieve an ampler 
content, but a wide margin is hard to bear. Some 
persons strive for stability or for security; others 
for status, convenience, leisure, or for a continued 
sense of achieving advances. Standards are al- 
tered both by necessity and by opportunity, and 
they change throughout a person’s life cycle. 
—D. N. C. 


Some aspects of the arguments against grade 
labeling, J. V. Cores and H. E. ErpMan. 
J. Marketing 9, No. 3 (Jan. 1945), pp. 256-261. 
Under grade labeling, grade means broad quality 

groups based on definite standards. These groups 
should be named in terms which give consumers a 
clear idea of their relative desirability. The letters 
A, B, C or the numbers 1, 2, 3 carry a concept of 
quality sequence which is not apparent in such 
ambiguous terms as “fancy,” “choice,” “select,”’ 
and the like. These letter or number grades, to- 
gether with the brand and any descriptive material 
the producer wishes to use, will help abolish the 
confusion that now exists for consumers buying 
foods marked with the brand only. 

Opponents of grade labeling argue that it in- 
volves an arbitrary grouping of qualities. But 
most federal or state grades are modifications of 
grades already developed by trade practice and by 
trade agreement. The modifications have been de- 
veloped by conference with the trade concerned, 
and the regulations establishing grades are 
amended as soon as it is shown that changes are 
desirable. 

Some argue that grade labeling excludes qualities 
which consumers consider important. But grad- 
ing is intended to cover primarily those factors 
which consumers cannot easily evaluate either 
because of their complexity, as durability of 
textiles, or because packaging prevents inspection. 
Some believe that grade labeling cannot be 
uniform, since important qualities cannot be 
measured objectively. This does not necessarily 
mean a weakness in the grading, since these quali- 
ties may be correlated with others which are 
subject to more exact measurement. For example, 
the exclusion of flavor from the system of grading 
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some canned foods is explained by the fact that it 
is generally associated with factors that can be 
measured precisely. 

Grade labeling will not lower the quality of 
goods, will not eliminate brands and advertizing, 
and will not change our economic system. Sur- 
veys to determine if consumers want grade labeling 
give confusing results. Consumers are unfamiliar 
with grade labeling and until they can give it a 
trial cannot say with certainty whether they ap- 
prove or disapprove of it.—V. C. 


Relationship of income to milk consumption, R. E. 
Patzic and G. Hapary. J. Farm Econ. 27, 
No. 1 (Feb. 1945), pp. 204-210. 

Records of the regular milk purchases at dairies 
of 600 families in three markets and data on their 
incomes were obtained in 1940-42. Correlation 
between per capita milk consumption and family 
income showed no statistically significant relation- 
ship. This conclusion differs from that of many 
other investigations which seem to show that 
milk consumption increases as incomes go up. 
The author suggests that in dietary surveys rela- 
tively high income families give exaggerated re- 
ports of their milk consumption. 

As regular milk buying at a dairy was a pre- 
requisite to interviewing the families for this 
study, few low-income families were included. 
The “breaking point” between families who bought 
milk regularly and those who did not seemed to be 
around the $1,000 income level. Hence, only at 
this level does the income-demand curve for fluid 
milk become relatively elastic. 

Fluid milk consumption, then, probably has 
reached a maximum insofar as the effect of em- 
ployment on consumption is concerned. Increases 
can come only by educational and promotional 
efforts.—F. C. 


Relative nutritive-unit cost value of some fruits 
and vegetables, R. E. MarsHatrt. Mich. 
Quart. Bull. 27, No. 1 (Aug. 1944), pp. 128-138. 
Twenty commonly used vegetables and 20 com- 

monly used fruits were selected for comparative 
rating in calories, protein, fat, carbohydrate, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron, vitamin A, thiamine, 
ascorbic acid, and riboflavin content. Rating 
charts show relative values of each fruit and vege- 
table for each nutrient considered and for all 
nutrients combined. In the latter each nutrient 
was given the same weight. 
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The ratio of nutritional value to net cost of 100 
grams of usable portions of each fruit and vegetable 
selected was calculated, using retail prices for each 
item when it was in season in Detroit and Cincin- 
nati in 1942. Of the 20 vegetables, cabbage, 
potatoes, squash, and onions furnished the most 
nutritive value for the money; of the 20 fruits, 
grapes, plums, peaches, and cherries ranked 
highest. 

Suggestions are given for use of the rating charts 
by home-gardeners, by consumers, and by produc- 
ers who are interested in advertising their crops.— 
L. J. F. 


Trends in textiles and clothing, L. F. McHucu. 
Survey Current Bus. 25, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), 
pp. 15-20. 

The civilian clothing situation is a serious in- 
flationary threat. Consumer expenditures for 
clothing have doubled since 1939 because of in- 
creased purchasing power and increased prices. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index on clothing 
costs shows that clothing prices rose 42 per cent 
from 1939 through 1944, compared with a rise of 
29 per cent in the over-all cost of living for that 
period. The price rise has varied for different 
types of apparel, with the sharpest increases oc- 
curring in articles usually bought by low-income 
families. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates 
price increases of 137 per cent for percale house 
dresses, 129 per cent for cotton work shirts, and 96 
per cent for percale yard goods. Low-priced 
garments have largely disappeared from the 
market through excessive finishing by manu- 
facturers and shifts to higher-priced items. 

Total cloth production available for civilian 
use has declined in the last two years. Produc- 
tion of both rayon and woolen fabrics has been 
kept at a high level, but that of cotton fabric has 
declined steadily since 1942. Military require- 
ments take much of the total output. 

To relieve consumer clothing supply difficulties, 
either more cloth must be produced or available 
fabrics must be channeled to more essential civilian 
use. The basic deterrent to increased textile 
production lies in the relatively low wages of textile 
workers. The present government clothing pro- 
gram, designed to insure a larger volume of low- 
and medium-priced garments, as well as to reverse 
the trend to higher clothing prices, is described 
and appraised.—R. J. H. 








FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples, University of Nebraska, and Mary Frances 
Reed and Mrs. Mildred Thurow Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Observations on temper tantrums in children, FE. 
R. GELEERD, MD. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 15, 
No. 2 (Apr. 1945), pp. 238-246. 

Most textbooks on child management recom- 
mend a firm, consistent, though kindly attitude in 
the handling of temper tantrums. Through dis- 
cussion of several cases the author points out that 
this attitude is not successful with cases in which 
the child’s emotional development is fixed at an 
infantile level. But it appears to be successful 
with children who have achieved a firm grasp on 
reality and can appraise the adult’s attitude. 

To determine the correct method of handling 
temper tantrums in an individual case, then, one 
must first ascertain the level of emotional develop- 
ment attained as evidenced by the degree of de- 
pendency and the hold on reality. A somewhat 
maladjusted child trapped in a situation which 
caused his maladjustment or a comparatively 
normal child with limited experience and vocabu- 
lary are amenable to reason. However, for the 
child who is an infant emotionally, an appeal to 
reason is useless for it appears to him as a with- 
drawal of love.—M. T. T. 


Themes in adolescent fantasy, P. M. Symonps. 
Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 15, No. 2 (Apr. 1945), 
pp. 318-328. 

The analysis of themes using the picture-story 
method produced by twenty normal boys and 
twenty normal girls in the junior and senior high 
school of Elizabeth, New Jersey, are presented. 
Themes fell into three large groups: (1) those of a 
psychological nature, (2) those of an environmental 
nature, and (3) those derived from stylistic qualities 
of the stories. 

Among the psychological themes hate and love 
occupied the two top positions. All of the cases 
gave themes having aggressive significance and 26 
erotic themes. In no case were the erotic themes 
expressed in sex. Next in order of frequency 
among themes was depression (29 cases), altruism 
(28), ambition and success (25), repentance and 
reform (24), and happiness (22). Most of the 
environmental themes related to members of the 
family. Themes of an economic nature came sec- 
ond. Love toward members of the family was 
found much less frequently than aggression. 

Peculiarities of style were noted in 27 of the sets 


of stories. There seemed to be a need to have the 
story end happily. Boys produced stories contain- 
ing themes of violent death, crime and criminals, 
and introduced love and falling in love more often 
than did the girls. Also, the boys told stories with 
a more primitive and direct expression of this pas- 
sion, as well as of wealth and riches, and were more 
inclined to exaggeration. The girls more often 
had themes of friends and children. 

The older group produced more themes of dis- 
couragement, anxiety, and dread, while the 
younger exceeded in themes of happiness. 

The author believes that the psychological 
themes, at any rate, tap the major psychological 
drives to be found in the fantasies of adolescents 
in our culture.—M. T. T. 


Fear of violence and fear of fraud, G. ICHHEISER. 
Soctometry 7, No. 4 (Nov. 1944), pp. 376-383. 
From our childhood on we feel threatened in our 

social relations by two basic kinds of real or poten- 

tial dangers: the fear that somebody may harm us 

(1) by using or threatening to use violence, which 

the author labels “fear of gangsters,”’ and (2) by 

using some kind of fraud, deception, or manipula- 
tion designated as “fear of swindlers.” 

The thesis is “that the predominance of the one 
or the other type of fear or hostility affects deeply 
the make-up of a given personality, and, especially 
in times of increased insecurity, determines the 
character of its social and political attitudes.”” The 
author feels that certain types of societies or condi- 
tions prevailing in a society at a given time, such 
as actual or probable wars or revolutions on the one 
hand, or economic insecurity on the other, tend to 
generate respectively the fear of violence or the 
fear of fraud. Since “politics ... has always been 
the systematic organization of hatred,” the author 
concludes that anti-Semitism, as a political weapon, 
is psychologically one of the most effective forms of 
“systematic organization of hatred,” for it appeals 
to the deep-seated “fear of fraud” which permeates 
the masses in our age.—M. T. T. 


Paternal domination; its influence on child guid- 
ance results, D. D. MEuLLER. Smith Coll. 
Studies in Social Work 15, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), 
pp. 184-215. 

From the records of a child guidance clinic 25 
cases were studied in which there existed a very 
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dominating attitude on the part of the father in 
addition to the behavior problems presented by the 
children. 

The domination expressed by these fathers was 
of four types: (1) compensatory gain, (2) consola- 
tion for an unfulfilled ideal, (3) cultural pattern of 
authority, and (4) a combination of (1) and (3). 
Study of the cases revealed that (wherever the 
need to dominate is neurotically determined) modi- 
fication of the fathers’ attitude by clinical treat- 
ment is unlikely. In cases where the dominance 
is the result of unfulfilled ideals, some change is 
likely to occur; if it is the product of a cultural 
conception of the role of father, considerable modi- 
fication can be expected. 

Improvement in the child’s behavior can be ex- 
pected provided the patient is very young and the 
parents’ attitude is subject to modification. 
Satisfactory improvement also occurs if he is an 
adolescent and the psychiatrist is able to establish 
a good relationship with him.—R. S. 


Differential tissue growth in the leg during child- 
hood, E. L. Reynoitps. Child Devel. 15, No. 4 
(Dec. 1944), pp. 181-205. 

Because of the importance of considering the 
child’s structure in more precise terms than over- 
all measurements, a method is presented for the 
differentiation of children in terms of the breadth 
of bone, of muscle, and of superficial fat as seen in a 
roentgenogram of the leg. Data were derived 
from a longitudinal study of 95 children. Norms 
are given from ages 64 through 114 years and the 
relationships of tissue breadths to other body 
measurements examined. 

Results indicate that heavier children tend to be 
taller, to have a greater breadth and circumference 
of calf and a longer tibia, and to be more heavily 
represented in breadth of fat and bone. They 
show no significant tendency to have thicker mus- 
cles. Boys are consistently larger in total breadth 
of calf and in mean breadth of muscle or bone, while 
girls have a greater breadth of fat and show more 
variability in all measurements. 

Breadth of fat is the most variable item, breadth 
of bone the least. Children tend to maintain their 


tissue pattern, although shifts in pattern were 
noted and may be of significance. It is suggested 
that differences in tissue distribution may be di- 
rectly related to differences in certain aspects of 
structure, function, and behavior in children.— 
R. S. 


The disabled veteran in the family, E. R. and 
H. R. Mowrer. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. 
Sci. 239 (May 1945), pp. 150-159. 

The veteran’s adjustment in his family is in- 
fluenced by the traditions, hopes, expectations 
in the social milieu in which he must take his place. 
The role of hero may be one the family expects of 
him. The family needs to show insight and 
understanding rather than carry on long talks 
about the war. 

He expects to return to a cultural milieu which 
is the same both socially and physically and is 
disappointed that old experiences cannot be re- 
captured. The veteran finds himself in a war 
period characterized by attitudes of high emo- 
tionality and extreme callousness. For example, 
the public shows extreme sympathy toward chil- 
dren suffering from rare diseases and yet ignores 
the increasing numbers of neglected children. 
His disillusionment in society’s attitude toward 
him may cause resentfulness. 

In family relationships the disabled veteran 
must first be incorporated affectionally and 
socially, reviving lapsed relationships. All must 
adjust to his disability. 

In the case of the unmarried veteran, the former 
parent-child relationship determines his new rela- 
tionship and may prevent his achieving confidence 
in himself. Readjustment of vocational plans 
may lead to frustration. In the case of the mar- 
ried veteran, if divorce results, the cause will not 
be disability so much as marital conditions and the 
abilities of the parties to handle problems maturely. 

The disabled veteran must find in the family 
“security, affection, reassurance, and reorienta- 
tion before he can establish himself with assurance 
in the world outside. Here is a job for the highly 
trained family clinician and professional coun- 
selor.””"—M. F. R. 








FOODS 


Contributed by Elsie H. Dawson of the Division of Foods and 
Nutrition, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Effect of bran on bread baking, M. R. SHETLAR 
and J. F. Lyman. Cereal Chem. 21, No. 4 (July 
1944), pp. 295-304. 

Three samples of bran were so ground that the 
five different granulations prepared from each 
ranged in average particle size from 0.06 mm in 
diameter in the finest grinding to 2.66 mm inthe 
coarsest. The brans were superimposed at the 
rate of 15 per cent on three different bread flours 
and the resulting mixtures baked, in a slightly 
modified American Association of Cereal Chemists’ 
procedure. 

The effect of the addition of bran on loaf volume 
varied with different flours, but the three brands 
produced similar results. A high negative cor- 
relation between loaf volume and bran-particle 
size was found. At the level used, coarse bran 
caused a very significant decrease in loaf volume, 
while the finest granulations caused a barely sig- 
nificant increase in loaf volume when compared to 
the corresponding control loaves. 

Bran contains a water-soluble substance which 
when added to white doughs increases loaf volume. 
Water-extracted bran decreased loaf volume to 
about the same extent as did ground cellophane 
when added to flour at the same stage of 
granulation. 

The results indicated that bread of good volume 
and texture can be produced from flour containing 
finely ground bran. 


The influence of fish meal and fish oil on the 
flavor of pork, C. M. Vestat, C. L. SHREWs- 
BURY, R. JORDAN, and O. MrLLican. J. Animal 
Sci. 4, No. 1 (Feb. 1945), pp. 63-67. 

Four lots of hogs, fed rations containing different 
amounts of menhaden fish meal and oil, were used 
to determine the influence of these supplements on 
the flavor of pork. The fish meal contained 5 per 
cent of oil. Pork chops, loin roasts, and bacon 
from 3 hogs of each lot were tested for flavor and 
desirability by different committees. 

The results of the test show that two rations, 
containing 2.5 per cent and 10 per cent of men- 
haden fish meal, produced pork without a distinct 
fishy flavor. The other two rations containing 
10 per cent of menhaden fish meal plus 0.5 per 
cent and 1.5 per cent of menhaden fish oil produced 
pork with considerable fishiness of flavor. The 
roasts and bacon from the lot receiving 1.5 per 


cent of fish oil in addition to 10 per cent fish meal 
were decidedly fishy in flavor. This ration also 
produced some fishiness in chops. Less of the 
fishy flavor was found in the meat from the lot 
receiving the 0.5 per cent additional fish oil. Fishi- 
ness was more pronounced in the roasts and bacon 
than in the chops. 


Changes occurring in orange and grapefruit juices 
during commercial processing and subsequent 
storage of the glass- and tin-packed products, 
E. L. Moore, E. WIEDERHOLD, and C. D. 
ATkins. Fruit Products J. 23, No. 9 (May 
1944), pp. 270-275, 285. 

Changes occurring in unsweetened orange and 
grapefruit juices during commercial processing 
and during subsequent storage of the glass- and 
tin-packed products for six months were studied. 

Ascorbic acid retentions in the juices averaged 
98 to 99 per cent; the slower cooling of the bottled 
juices apparently did not result in lower retentions 
of ascorbic acid but did result in a slightly cooked 
flavor as compared with the canned juices. 

During storage of the juices in the cold room 
40°F (4°C) and at a room temperature averaging 
about 80°F (27°C), the retentions of ascorbic acid 
were less in the bottled juices than in the cor- 
responding canned juices. But at the end of the 
six months’ storage period all juices, regardless of 
type of container, were still excellent sources of 
ascorbic acid. 

All bottled and canned juices retained their 
color well during the storage period with the ex- 
ception of the bottled grapefruit juice held at room 
temperature, which had darkened noticeably at 
the end of two months, and at the end of five 
months showed definite browning. 

In general all cold-room samples of juice showed 
little change in flavor. At the end of the six 
months’ storage at room temperature, the orange 
juices in both glass and tin were off-flavor, with 
the bottled juice slightly better in taste than the 
canned juice. The bottled grapefruit juice was 
considered unpalatable at the end of the storage 
period, but the canned juice was still satisfactory. 

Plain tin then is preferable to glass for the pack- 
ing of grapefruit juice. Plain tin is superior for 
packing orange juice, except that at room tem- 
perature the bottled orange juice retains a slightly 
better flavor than the canned juice during storage. 
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Abstracts—Foods 


Weight losses in dressing fish, P. I. Tack. Mich. 
Sta. Quart. Bull. 27, No. 2 (Nov. 1944), pp. 161 
—168. 

Carp, lake herring, and common sucker obtained 
from commercial fishermen of the Great Lakes were 
studied. The observations were made on carp 
after recovery from spawning, on the lake herring 
just prior to spawning, and on the suckers before, 
during, and after the spawning season. Drawn 
weight (entrails and kidneys removed), dressed 
weight (entrails, kidneys, head, fins, and scales 
removed), and filleted weight were determined. 

Drawn, dressed, and fillet weights as percentage 
of the total weight of the fish and as averages for 
both sexes were 86.9, 53.7, and 38.4 for carp; 87.8, 
71.9, and 63.0 for lake herring; and 75.6, 52.9, and 
4? 3 for common suckers. 

The weight loss was larger for females than for 
males because of the ovary weight, which averaged 
4.2, 12.1, and 13.3 per cent of the whole weight in 
the carp, lake herring, and suckers, respectively. 
If the fish were cleaned and the waste rendered at 
the ports of landing a valuable amount of oil and 
fish meal could be recovered, space and weight in 
shipping could be saved, and the fish should arrive 
at the market in better condition. 


Improvement in the method of cooking certain 
dehydrated foods, J. R. Sprnetzta, C. E. 
Frencu, and G. H. BerryMan. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 21, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 
148-150. 

Two methods of preparing dehydrated foods 
were compared: (a) initial rehydration plus cook- 
ing (two-step method) versus (b) simultaneous 
rehydration and cooking (one-step method). 

In the simplified one-step method the dehy- 
drated food was added from the package directly 
to boiling water and allowed to simmer thereafter. 
The products obtained with this method usually 
showed better color retention and in many cases 
were more palatable than when they were rehy- 
drated first. 

Onions and cabbage had a sweeter flavor and 
more crisp texture; beets showed a marked in- 
crease in degree of color retention; sweet potatoes 
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were moister, sweeter, and brighter colored; Irish 
potatoes had less of a “hay” flavor. 

The one-step method did not result in any serious 
decrease in yield. Preparation time for cabbage, 
potatoes, carrots, sweet potatoes, onions, and 
beets was cut almost in half. This caused a much 
greater retention of ascorbic acid in the final 
cooked product. Similar results were obtained for 
both large- and small-quantity cookery. 


Effect of storage on flavor and cooking quality of 
spray-dried whole egg, E. H. Dawson, D. E. 
SHANK, J. M. Lynn, and E. A. Woop. U. S. 
Egg & Poultry Mag. 51, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), pp. 
154-161. 

Spray-dried whole egg with 3 to 5 per cent 
moisture content was tested before and after 
storage to determine how it compared with fresh 
shell eggs in its suitability for use in scrambled 
eggs, baked custards, popovers, mayonnaise, and 
foundation cake. 

The freshly dehydrated egg gave results in 
cooking that closely resembled those obtained with 
shell eggs. The temperature at which dried egg 
was stored was extremely important to the reten- 
tion of flavor and cooking quality. When stored 
at temperatures below 60°F dried whole egg kept 
its original quality characteristics for 13 months. 
When stored at 70°F the dried eggs were usable in 
all five products for at least 6 months. 

Under adverse storage conditions, the quality 
deteriorated rapidly. In less than 1 month at 
86°F and above, the dried egg produced scrambled 
eggs that were dry and grainy in texture and 
brownish in color, baked custards that were soft 
and watery in consistency with an undesirable 
surface crust. 

Within 6 weeks at 86°F, it produced popovers 
with very poor volume and mayonnaise that was 
not well emulsified. The results in cake making 
were somewhat more favorable. For about § 
months the dried egg stored at 86°F produced an 
acceptable foundation cake. 

It is recommended that dried whole eggs with3 to 
5 per cent moisture be stored at temperatures 
below 60°F in order to maintain quality for longer 
than 6 months. 
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Washington News (continued from page facing 383) 


@ These are pre-ticketed by manufacturer 
with retail ceiling price 32% above manufac- 
turer’s, to cover costs in between. Protests 
from trade that no margin is allowed for profit 
brought OPA permission for increase: to 34% 
for carded, 36% for combed cottons. In Sept. 
these pre-ticketed, low-end garments should be 
fairly well distributed. WPB-OPA order left 
some garments free of control, as before. 
Though cotton textile situation may ease 
somewhat in fall and winter, there will still be 
need for home economists to practice, preach 
buying only what is absolutely needed. 


@ Less control over rayon & wool than over 
cottons, though controls are being increased. 
Total average reduction of price on rayon & 
wool garments through MAP (maximum aver- 
age price) program by end of year will be 4% 
to 6%, but some items will be no lower, some 
higher. Low-priced rayons will be more 
scarce than cottons; woolens in general, more 
plentiful due to Army cutbacks. 


@ Wagner-Ellender housing bill ($1342) in- 
troduced in Senate Aug. 1 has as chief aim: 
to set up a national policy, give financial stimu- 
lus to progressive cities & private enterprise to 
build more millions of dwelling units, with 
minimum of federal interference. 

Four major types of housing development 
are outlined: city slum clearance & redevelop- 
ment for middle & upper income groups, with 
federal aid to cover excessive land costs but 
local interests to do the rest; building of rental 
housing for lower-income groups by insurance 
companies et al.; federal contributions for low- 
rent public housing that is to be non-competi- 
tive with private enterprise; loans & contribu- 
tions for rural housing. 

It also would set up a technical research pro- 
gram to make possible better housing at lower 
costs. 

Ellender says bill for first time makes it pos- 


sible for private enterprise to redevelop slum 
areas. Home economists who want to share in 
AHEA’s housing program will want to write 
their senators for bill & also for report of hear- 
ings of Sen. Taft’s subcommittee on housing & 
urban redevelopment, released on Aug. 1. 


@ Vannevar Bush, director of Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, reported to 
the President July 18 effects of myopic war 
policy of using talented young scientists for 
combat, asked Congress to create a National 
Research Foundation, provide 24,000 under- 
graduate scholarships, 900 graduate fellowships 
for talented youth. Next day bill to imple- 
ment the program introduced in Senate. 


@ The U. S. Extension Service will have 
$4,500,000 for 1945-46 expansion of its county 
work, most of it to go for new personnel, their 
salaries & expenses. Program was assured 
when the President signed the Bankhead- 
Flannagan bill June 6. Funds to be increased 
to $8 million for 1946-47; to $12 million for 
1947-48. Law requires states to match funds. 
Distribution will be according to farm popula- 
tion, except for $500,000 which is to be used 
according to need. 

At hearings on the bill, advocates (among 
them the AHEA) pointed to the thousand 
counties with no home demonstration agents. 
Expectations are that more than a third of 
these will get HDA’s within the year. 


@ AHEA’s third spot survey of clothing & tex- 
tiles, made last April, was tabulated on Memo- 
rial Day, publicized in the nation’s press early 
in June. Thirty-two state home economics 
associations helped make the survey which 
brought replies from 487 persons. Of these 
335 reported still finding shortages which war- 
time economies could not correct; 332, that 
deterioration in quality & shortages were worse 
than in April 1944. 

















American Home Economics Association 


Annual Business Meeting 
Evanston, Illinois, June 14 to 19, 1945 


The Association’s action program for 1945—46—as outlined in reports and recommendations of 
committees, departments, and divisions—was approved June 19 at Evanston, Illinois, at the final 
session of the executive board. And all who had helped draft that program pronounced it good. There 
had been earnest effort to avoid irridescent generalities, to set down practicable objectives, and to outline 
definite, down-to-earth ways of achieving those objectives. 

The AHEA’s annual all-member meeting had been canceled in January when it became evident 
that the armed forces would need all the nation’s transportation facilities. This action program, there- 


fore, could not be submitted, as is usual, to all the members who would attend the annual business 


meeting. 

Yet paradoxically it represents the thinking and the labor of a far greater proportion of the members 
than is usual. All division and department chairmen and vice-chairmen, all chairmen of committees, 
and all state presidents had been asked last February to study the current programs of work and to 
write their convictions as to what parts should be dropped, what modified or continued unchanged, and 
what added. Their statements were carefully studied by the 15 women who drafted the all-Association 
program of work. And all of the 48 women who were in the Evanston conference group shared in 
constructing the detailed three-part program upon which all Association members are asked to concen- 
trate this year. It is a program worthy of our concerted efforts. 


The Association’s Action Program 


Long-time Program of Work the unique abilities of each family mem- 
ber can develop 

Home economics has as its objective the c. Helping families to recognize and de- 

continued improvement in living for all families velop their own resources and those of 
the world over. To achieve this end the the community 
American Home Economics Association and d. Promoting wise spending, thrift in home 
its members will pursue five major lines of consumption, home production, and a 
work. They will: sound plan for savings 

e. Promoting understanding and apprecia- 
1. Stress the importance of the family as a tion of the oneness of the world and its 

vital unit of community, state, national, and peoples 

international life by: This line of work will be pursued by: 

a. Helping to create recognition and ap- a. Helping to make home economics edu- 
preciation of the privileges and responsi- cation for better family living available 
bilities of the family and its members to all 

b. Making home life more enjoyable by b. Co-operating with cultural, educational, 
simplifying family living and teaching social, and religious agencies and insti- 
efficient methods of home management tutions which are interested in improving 
and by creating an environment in which family life 
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1945-46 Program of Work 


Present wartime conditions make it es- 
sential to mobilize the entire membership of 
the Association on certain critical problems of 
families. A poll of the membership indicated 
that the following activities should be con- 
centrated upon in 1945-46: 
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c. Promoting research in the various fields 
of home economics 
2. Participate in social action programs, in- 
cluding legislation which affects: 
a. Living standards of American families 
b. Products which they use 
c. Distribution of goods 





d. Opportunities for children and youth 


. Promote better understanding of families 


in other countries and conditions under 

which they live by: 

a. Co-operating with organizations inter- 
ested in improving conditions of living 
the world over 

b. Aiding foreign fellows in home economics 
and promoting an exchange of teachers 
and students among nations 


. Strengthen home economics through: 


a. Making the Association representative 
of all home economics interests and 
bringing into it those who meet member- 
ship requirements 

b. Co-operating with the editor of the 
JourRNAL oF Home Economics by in- 
forming her of effective programs which 
should be publicized 

c. Increasing co-operation among home 
economists in different lines of work to 
strengthen each other’s efforts as well 
as the national program 

d. Encouraging the improvement of the 
professional education of all home 
economists 

e. Promoting the development of the col- 
lege club department and the Future 
Homemakers of America 


1. Extend education in home economics to 


a greater proportion of the population by: 

a. Urging that education for living in the 
family be a part of the elementary school 
program 

b. Encouraging high schools and colleges 
to make home economics a more integral 
part of the education of all students 

c. Helping both men and women to recog- 
nize the significance of home life and 
their responsibility for making it suc- 
cessful 

d. Recruiting students for undergraduate 
and graduate training for the various 
home economics professions 

e. Making other professional groups more 
aware of the interrelationships of home 
economics and other subject matter 


. Facilitate social, emotional, and spiritual 


adjustments in the family and community 
by: 
a. Promoting education for family living 
which 
(1) Helps families learn how to plan, 
work, play, worship, and accomplish 
together 
(2) Helps families understand how hous- 
ing and home management affect 


. puamnate on Gen GUneRe gubels qveater ap- family relationships and the happi- 

preciation of home economics ness of family members 
. ; = (3) Helps families see how intergroup 

= wash wartime and postwar activities the tensions affect family life and what 

AHEA will: ; families can do to prevent the de- 

1. Participate actively in programs designed velopment of these; this work can be 
to win the war and strengthen the peace carried out by 

2. Help families adjust to war and postwar (a) Making available discussion 
situations guides on family life 

3. Support programs to aid families in liber- (b) Preparing bibliographies, ex- 


ated countries 


hibits, interpretations of studies 
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(c) Gathering and printing stories 
of successful projects 
b. Establishing closer contacts with the 
men and women of other countries who 
are in the community 
c. Assisting with the organization of the 
AHEA-sponsored National Conference 
on the Family 


. Assist families with (a) planned saving and 


spending and (b) developing an intelligent 

demand for postwar goods and services by: 

a. Promoting intelligent use of war savings, 
through the preparation, distribution, 
and use of a pamphlet setting forth con- 
ditions under which families may well hold 
or use their war savings 

b. Helping families adjust to changes in 
income for 1945-46, especially where 
incomes are reduced 

c. Continuing to help make controls of 
prices and supplies effective 

d. Supporting “The Consumer Speaks” 
project of the consumer interests com- 
mittee 


. Further the improvement and building of 


houses and communities that better meet 

family needs by: 

a. Helping families work out a long-time 
program for home improvement or build- 
ing, evaluating the relative urgency of 
their needs and desires in relation to 
their economic situation and to market 
resources 

b. Using and getting others to use the 
AHEA “‘check list” of a functional house 
to stimulate careful long-time planning 

c. Working with organizations interested 
in the problems of housing families 

d. Encouraging state conferences on hous- 
ing planned around problems of the 
family and the community 

e. Encouraging more extensive teaching of 
housing in school, college, and adult 
programs 

f. Informing people of the community of 
sound sources of information on housing, 
equipment, furnishing, and management 

BEuLaH I. Coon, Chairman 
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Legislative Program 


Throughout 1945-46, the Association will 
support the following: 


1. 


wm 


6. 


~ 


10. 


Appropriations which will enable the 
BHNHE to develop its program 


. Activities of other federal agencies which 


bear directly on family welfare or fall in the 
field of home economics: the Women’s 
Bureau; the Children’s Bureau; the U. S. 
Office of Education, especially the home 
economics education service; experiment 
station research in home economics; ex- 
tension service in home economics; the 
home management program of the Farm 
Security Administration 


. Programs for consumer protection in such 


government agencies as the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice 


. Legislation to protect children and safe- 


guard maternal health and to secure for 
families adequate medical and hospital care 


. Legislation to provide a nutritionally ade- 


quate school lunch which will be an integral 
part of the educational program 


Legislation to increase efficiency in the 
buying of consumer goods 


Legislation to prevent increases in the 
cost of living and insure fair distribution of 
scarce commodities 


. Legislation to extend present social se- 


curity benefits to families not now covered 
and to extend coverage to risks not now 
included 

Legislation to equalize educational op- 
portunities in all partsofthe nation through 
federal aid and to make home economics 
education more widely available 


Legislation to reduce the cost of housing 
to put decent, sanitary homes within the 
reach of lower-income groups, and to carry 
on research in housing 

ELoisE DAvison, Chairman 
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Resolutions 


1. WHEREAS, The needs of our military 
forces and our obligation to liberated peoples 
will continue to put a severe strain on national 
resources; and 

WHEREAS, During the reconversion period 
these conditions will continue; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to 
allow no relaxation in necessary wartime con- 
trols until there is no more danger of inflation. 

2. WHEREAS, The economic security of 
American families depends upon the nation’s 
maintaining a level of production which will 
result in high employment; therefore, 

Resolved, That the AHEA support all pro- 
grams which will help achieve this objective. 
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3. WHEREAS, War destroys normal family 
life and produces many deep-seated malad- 
justments; therefore, 

Resolved, That the AHEA support all meas- 
ures which will promote international co-opera- 
tion and world peace. 

4. WHEREAS, Lack of understanding of 
what constitutes the field of home economics is 
wide-spread; therefore, 

Resolved, That the AHEA urge every mem- 
ber as a part of her obligation to her profession 
to lose no opportunity to explain to lay people 
what home economics is and does. 


[For the rest of the resolutions adopted by the 
executive board of the AHEA, see page 458.] 
MARIE SELLERS, Chairman 


Activities to Carry Out the 1945-46 Program 


Facilitating Social, Emotional, and Spiritual Adjustments in Family and 


Community 


Realizing that it would be impossible to con- 
sider the implications for family life of all of the 
crucial problems which families will probably 
have within the next year, the Evanston group 
selected for special consideration, as the most 
far-reaching, the problem of parental responsi- 
bility for children. 

In analyzing this problem, we used a method 
suggested by Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, which 
was so helpful that it is described elsewhere in 
this JoURNAL (page 412). It can be used with 
equal success by other groups in developing 
programs of work out of an analysis of existing 
problems. 

Out of our analysis came specific sugges- 
tions of ways in which home economists might 
help family members to strengthen family 
relationships. They can help more people to 
understand why family life is so important. 
At its best 
1. It provides long-lasting relationships in 

which persons love and are loved 


2. It provides the best conditions for the for- 
mation of attitudes and habits 
3. It gives a sense of security 
4. It helps family members to work out their 
relation to themselves, their family mem- 
bers, other people, God 
. It is the chief means by which the social 
heritage of the race is passed on 
6. It provides an opportunity to develop in 
children deep-rooted loyalties, bases of a 
sense of responsibility in later life 
To have the kind of family life which really 
does these things, people need education for 
The group outlined courses 
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family living. 
of action along three lines. 


How Home Economics Can Help Families 
Learn How to Plan, Work, Play, Worship, 
and Accomplish Together 


1. Individual home economists can: 


a. Help parents see that homemaking is a 
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d. 


joint family responsibility, that shared 
homemaking increases family happiness 
and helps children learn how to meet life 
situations 


. Develop and use simple patterns for 


the family to use in planning together, 
in whatever phase of family experience 
they are considering or teaching, e.g., 
family spending, house furnishing, food 
supply and preparation, recreation, divi- 
sion of work, etc. 


. Tell families where and how to get and 


use helps for specific situations, e.g., 
source materials and agencies 

Point out to families what further re- 
sources are needed in the community and 
ways to get these resources established 
or functioning 


. Find ways of making the working to- 


gether fun through finding pride in work- 

manship and teamwork and joy in de- 

veloping skills and in accomplishment 

Help families to play together by helping 

them to 

(1) Use available space for recreation at 
home 

(2) Use community centers 

(3) Organize or create a demand for 
community centers 

(4) Improvise games, develop hobbies, 
encourage reading, music, and the 
use of the radio and car for family 
pleasure 


2. The AHEA can: 


a. 


b. 


Organize discussion plans similar to 
‘The Consumer Speaks” 

Publish and disseminate bibliographies 
and collect available materials 


. Publish in the JouRNAL material in 


these areas 


3. State home economics associations can: 


a. 


Obtain source material on these topics 
and circulate information throughout 
the state by exhibits or bibliographies 


. Work with the state library commission 


to help it make information available 
through loan libraries and encourage 
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families, groups, and schools to use the 
service 


How Home Economics Can -. <!p Young 
Homemakers Understand How Housirg and 
Home Management Affect Family Relations 
and the Happiness of People in Families 


1. Individual home economists and local home 
economics groups can: 


a. Find the young homemakers in the com- 


munity who need help, among them 

(1) Those in retraining centers on uni- 
versity campuses 

(2) Those in military hospitals or con- 
valescent homes for returned ser- 
vicemen 

(3) Those in housing projects 

(4) Foreign wives of servicemen, located 
perhaps through the home service 
division of the American Red Cross 


. Find out what their pressing problems 


are 


>. Locate resources for helping them among 


homemaking teachers, extension work- 
ers, home economics women in business, 
college clubs, home economics trained 
homemakers 


d. Sponsor projects to help them 


2. The AHEA can: 


a. 


d. 


Stimulate interest in helping young 
homemakers on a national scale through 
all possible channels 


. Suggest specific ways in which this help 


might be given at state and local levels 
Publicize some of the interesting and 
successful projects being carried on 
throughout the country through a series 
of leaflets or JOURNAL reports or through 
the “Home Is What You Make It” 
program of the NBC or through play- 
lets such as those of the American 
Theatre Wing prepared to help people 
understand the problems of families of 
returned servicemen 

Assemble material for these leaflets, 
reports, and plays through the AHEA’s 
division of family relations and child 
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development, home management com- 
mittee, and departments 


3. State home economics associations can: 


a. Plan effective use of suggestions and 
publications from the national office 

b. Stimulate branches of the association to 
emphasize this activity 

c. Work with other state groups interested 
in families 

d. Recruit as members of the state home 
economics associations home-economics- 
trained homemakers to interpret the 
needs of other homemakers and to serve 
as teachers and discussion leaders. 
Chapters of Phi U and Omicron Nu are 
likely sources of names of these home- 
makers 


How Home Economics Can Help Families 
See How Intergroup Tensions in the Com- 
munity Affect Family Life and How the 
Family Can Help Reduce These Tensions 


An approach to the study and release of 
intergroup tensions is a study of tensions that 
may arise in family living. Such facts as the 
following may be emphasized: (1) Persons 
who develop feelings of inferiority, superiority, 
jealousy, or persecution in their own family 
relationships are seldom tolerant of others; 
or (2) Prejudices passed on from parents to 
children carry over into community rela- 
tionships. 


1. Individual home economists and local home 
economics groups can: 


a. Study the ways families live in their 
communities 

b. Study the tensions of their communities 
and their underlying causes 
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c. Realize that the tensions between groups 
arise in basic areas of living, as food, 
clothing, transportation, recreation, 
where group differences are obvious, 
and especially where there is competi- 
tion for these necessities 

d. Accept as a responsibility the fact that 
home economists have a contribution to 
make in most of these areas 

e. Work with welfare workers, intercul- 
tural committees, and others who are 
concerned with these problems 


2. The AHEA and state home economics asso- 
ciations can: 


a. Inform members of studies and mate- 
rials pertinent to these problems and 
where they can be obtained 

b. Inform members of the programs of 
other organizations in this field as PTA, 
AAUW 

c. Investigate, through the international 
committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the possibilities of 
closer contacts with the women of other 
countries who are being or will be trained 
in the USA in home economics or allied 
fields 

d. Publicize what has been done by our 
fellowship students 

e. Encourage college student clubs to pur- 
sue a more vigorous program with men 
and women from other countries who 
are working in our colleges 
(1) By inviting them to home economics 

meetings when our way of living is 
explained 
(2) By inviting them to explain to us 
the patterns of living they have 
known 
MurieEt Brown, Chairman 
Mrs. Lypra ANN LynpDE, Co-Chairman 


Assisting Families with Planned Saving and Spending and with 
Developing an Intelligent Demand for Postwar Goods and Services 


Programs designed to help families plan should be based upon analysis of national and 


their spending and saving during 1945-46 local income levels. 











Association Business: Action Program 


Problem 1. How to Help Families Meet 
Changes in Income in 1945-46 


As large numbers of families may have re- 
duced incomes, they will need the help of home 
economists in planning and carrying out work- 
able budgets. Therefore, it is recommended 
that home economists: 

1. Know the community and group affected, 
their modes of living, their interests and 
resources 

2. Work primarily with groups with which 
they are associated 

3. Co-operate with other groups interested in 
family welfare 

4. Utilize reference sources which will be sent 
to state officers 


Special Project: 

Recognizing the value of participation in 
activities and of the drama as a medium for 
conveying a message, the AHEA will give 
recognition to college clubs which produce the 
best play or skit showing how some family met 
problems caused by a suddenly reduced income. 

Each state will have a committee to select 
the best play or skit in that state. A national 
committee appointed by the president of the 
AHEA will select the best from those sent in by 
the states. One or more of these plays or 
skits will be presented at the next annual 
session or at district meetings and may be 
published by the Association. 


Problem 2. How to Help Families Make In- 
telligent Use of War Savings 


As the family’s use of war savings not only 
will affect the economic welfare of the family 
but also will determine whether the nation is 
to have a period of inflation or deflation or is 
to avoid both, all members of the Association 
may well assume responsibility for activity in 
this area. 


Special Project: 


Use and publicize a popular, illustrated 
leaflet which will present conditions under which 
it is advisable to use war savings and those under 
which it is advisable to hold these savings. 
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This leaflet will be prepared by members of 
the Association, who are to enlist the support 
of the Treasury Department and the Office of 
War Information. Home economists can use 
the leaflet as follows: 

1. Introduce it at regional meetings 

2. Ask each home economist to present the 
leaflet to at least three other persons or one 
organization and discuss it with them 
(Report to state association number con- 
tacted) 

3. Prepare radio scripts for use of home econo- 
mists on local stations 

4. Prepare spot announcements for use of 

women in charge of radio programs 

Ask that the script writers of NBC’s pro- 

gram ‘‘Home Is What You Make It” use 

the leaflet as theme of at least one program 


wn 


Problem 3. How to Help Make Rationing and 
Price Control Work 


Recognizing the seriousness of the breakdown 
of economic controls, with their inevitable con- 
sequences of spreading disregard for law, un- 


fair distribution of short supplies, and infla- 


tionary pressures, home economists have a re- 
sponsibility for support of the principles of 


fair distribution and price control. 


As individuals or as members of Association 
groups they can: 


1. Observe controls themselves and work ac- 
tively to get others to do so 
2. Serve on local price control boards and dis- 
trict consumer committees 
3. Disseminate information through schools, 
adult education groups, clubs, newspapers, 
the radio, and church groups. For this 
work they can utilize exhibits, leaflets, radio 
scripts, playlets, demonstrations, bibliog- 
raphies, movie shorts, forums, counseling 
services 
4. Volunteer their services as speakers in com- 
munity organizations 
. Devote at least one session of a state meet- 
ing and one meeting in each local group to 
price control problems of that area 


wn 
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6. Set up machinery at local and state levels 
to collect and report to AHEA headquarters 
information on the working of price control 
for use of the AHEA members on the 
OPA’s national consumer advisory com- 
mittee 

7. Ask the district director of OPA to invite 
the president of the state home economics 
association to serve on his advisory com- 
mittee or to appoint some other home econo- 
mist to serve 

8. Urge local, district, and regional offices of 
the OPA to prepare for distribution simple, 
objective, interestingly written materials 
on the need for rationing and price control 
and the role of the individual in making 
them function 


Problem 4. How to Develop Intelligent De- 
mand for Goods and Services 


In “The Consumer Speaks” project, set up 
last spring by the AH EA’s consumer interests 
committee, home economists have the machinery 
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for helping people to buy wisely. They can 

get more people to share in that project in the 

following ways: 

1. Each subcommittee of the AHEA’s con- 
sumer interests committee can prepare and 
send out a supplemental statement sug- 
gesting changes in procedure found desirable 
during the exploratory period 

2. Chairmen of the departments and divisions 
of each state home economics association 
can work with the state consumer interests 
chairmen to find ways of stimulating all 
groups concerned with consumer problems 
to participate in the project 

3. Group leaders can secure more local, state, 
and regional publicity for the project— 
through newsletters and bulletins of the 
AHEA and of other organizations, news- 
papers, and radio stations 

Irma H. Gross, Chairman 
Dorotny Dickins, Co-Chairman 
Inez LABossteErR, Alternate 

HAzeEL Kyrk, Consultant 


Furthering the Improvement and Building of Houses and Communities 


That Better Meet Family Needs 


Outlook for Housing, 1945-46 


1. Families in general have accumulated 
savings. 

2. Families will need to decide upon use of 
savings in the light of the urgency of their 
needs and their long-time plans. 

3. Due to long-delayed spending and the 
backlog of needs, families are eager to 
build, remodel, and furnish or refurnish 
their homes. 

4. Little actual building can be done in 
1945-46, but much planning will be done. 

5. Considerable remodeling and furnishing 
may be possible. 

6. Families will need to be aware of high- 
pressure sales methods and fanciful ad- 
vertising. 

7. Some community action will probably be 
needed relative to housing codes, zon- 
ing, etc. 

8. Research is needed on technological, soci- 


ological, and psychological aspects of 
housing. 

9. A considerable amount of housing legis- 
lation will likely be passed in 1945-46, 
which will affect family housing. 

10. Conservation of fuels will be urgently 


needed. 


Activities for the Individual Home Economist 


Every home economist regardless of her field 
of work has a contribution to make in the field 
of housing. The following are specific sug- 
gestions for activities which are practicable for 
the coming AHEA year: 

1. Help families work out a long-time pro- 
gram for home improvement, evaluate the 
relative urgency of their various needs 
and desires in relation to the family’s 
economic situation and market resources 
so as to program their fulfillment. As 
an effective device for this planning, use a 
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check list to be developed by the AHEA 
through its housing division first with 
her own home to check its value and second 
with one family or group. College clubs 
may wish to share in this project. 

2. Help families with their current problems: 

a. Purchase of equipment 

b. Efficient and safe placement and use of 
equipment 

c. Storage place and its use 

d. Home furnishings 

e. Conservation of fuel 

. Inform people of the community about 
sound sources of information on housing 
and homemaking problems, such as: 

a. Bulletins from the National Housing 
Agency, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, land-grant colleges, American 
Public Health Association, National 
Planning Association, John Pierce 
Foundation, Sloan Foundation, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund 

b. The general women’s magazines and 
commercial materials from building 
corporations after careful evaluation 

4. Inform herself and others about housing 
conditions of the whole community, in- 
cluding those of underprivileged and/or 
minority groups 

. Participate in available in-service training 
programs, including conferences, institutes, 
workshops, and refresher courses 

6. Co-operate with local organizations in- 

terested in better housing 


w 
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Activities for Those in Positions of Leadership 


1. Promote research in the field 
. Prepare materials for the use of various 


bho 


groups: bibliographies, radio scripts, etc. 
3. Equip workers under her direction for 
effective work in housing improvement 


Activities for State Home Economics Asso- 
ciations 


1. Prepare bibliographies of materials (par- 
ticularly those on state needs) 


~~ 
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. Prepare an exhibit of materials for circu- 


lation 


. Sponsor or prepare radio programs 
. Encourage incorporation of units, courses, 


curricula, or projects in housing in all edu- 
cational programs in home economics 


. Sponsor state housing conferences or in- 


stitutes or workshops 


. Encourage participation of home econo- 


mists in citizens housing committees where 
such exist; where there are none, encourage 
their formation 


. Secure the co-operation of libraries in set- 


ting up exhibits and reading lists 


. Work, where possible, with manufacturers 


of furniture and equipment, and direct 
their attention to needed changes in de- 
sign, etc. 


. Utilize the equipment project of the 


AHEA’s Consumer Speaks project as a 
means of helping families with their pur- 
chasing problems 


Activities for the AHEA 


1. 
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Set up a liaison committee to: work with 
the NHA 


. Prepare and present to the U. S. Office of 


Education, the Extension Service, and the 
BHNHE a statement as to the need for 
equitable allocation of agency appropria- 
tions for improvement of family housing 


. Ask the AHEA’s department of colleges 


and universities to conduct a survey of 
courses and curricula in housing 


. Make available to all interested, bibliogra- 


phies of annotated materials on housing 


. Prepare a check list for a functional house 
. Keep informed on housing legislation in 


Congress and support that which is in line 
with AHEA policies 


. Inform state experiment station directors 


of AHEA’s housing program and needs for 
housing research 

Mary RoKaur, Chairman 

PAULENA NICKELL, Co-Chairman 

Lira BANE, Alternate 

DEANE G. CARTER, Consultant 
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Division and Department Programs of Work 


ART DIVISION 


1. 


Stress the place of good design in the crafts 
used in human rehabilitation 


. Collect and publicize through magazine and 


newspaper articles, radio programs, and 
other available means, effective methods for 
teaching art in home economics 


. Keep up to date the list of visual aids in art 


areas, together with addresses and costs, 
and make it available to all 


. Promote higher standards of taste in con- 


sumer goods 


. Increase public understanding of the con- 


tribution art can make to home living, espe- 
cially in housing projects and in house re- 


habilitation 
HELEN L. ALLEN, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS DIVISION 


1. 


Continue work on a directory of home 
economists particularly interested in ac- 
tivities of this division 


. Analyze proposals for adequate medical and 


allied health services, together with experi- 
ments in reorganization of the services 
which have been made, and prepare a sum- 
mary of this material for use in adult groups 


. Continue study of the relationship of the 


division of family economics and the home 
management committee, through a joint 
committee of the two groups 


. Compile lists of content and methods being 


used in teaching money management to 
adult groups 


. Study, in co-operation with the homemak- 


ing department, training in economics and 
management desirable for the job of home- 
making 


. Work with state committees of family eco- 


nomics 

a. To help make price and supply control 
work more effective 

b. To advance “The Consumer Speaks” 
project 

c. To distribute the AHEA leaflets setting 
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forth conditions under which families 
should hold or use their war savings 

d. To encourage college student clubs to 
write plays or skits showing how families 
meet problems caused by suddenly re- 
duced incomes 

e. To facilitate the work of compiling con- 
tent and methods of adult classes in 
money management 

Dorotuy Dickins, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP. 


MENT DIVISION 


Since the American family has suffered many 


disruptions and faces an era of confusion, it is 
imperative that the division gear its plans to 
and be responsible for: 


J 


3. 


wn 


Continuing “to interpret the functions of 
the family in a democratic society and to 
help families perform these functions with 
increasing success and satisfaction” as a 
part of the general plan of work of the 
Association 


. Continuing to help state associations em- 


phasize family relationships and child de- 

velopment in their plans of work 

Helping home economists to clarify and 

define the contributions of each area of home 

economics subject matter to family rela- 

tionships and child development by: 

a. Preparing discussion guides for the use of 
both professional and lay groups 

b. Developing some simple patterns for 
families to use in planning together for 
each area of their living 

Using the steering committee as previously 

set up to develop a method of getting the 

results of this committee work into pro- 

grams of other AHEA divisions and de- 

partments 


. Helping the AHEA with planning, conduct- 


ing, and following up the National Confer- 
ence on the Family 
Mrs. Lypra ANN LyNDE, Chairman 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION DIVISION 


1. 


wn 


Continue the work of three committees, by: 

a. Compiling a list of research being carried 
out by home economics laboratories—E. 
Neige Todhunter, chairman 

b. Surveying positions into which food and 
nutrition majors go and the training 
needed for them—Ercel Eppright, chair- 
man 

c. Completing the revision of the AHEA’s 
Handbook on Food Manipulation—Mrs. 
Elsie H. Dawson, chairman 


. Promote nutrition education in the school 


lunch program through a liaison committee 
of this division and the departments of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and home 
economics in institution administration 


. Study the problem of teaching food and nu- 


trition courses in colleges and universities 
as a basis for recommending methods for 
improving them, carrying on the work 
through a liaison committee of this division 
and the department of colleges and uni- 
versities 


. Work through the state home economics 


associations to: 
a. Prepare and send to state newsletters 
(1) A list of current publications of value 
to teachers and other teaching aids 
(2) A list of publications for laymen, 
which can be placed in local libraries 
(3) A list of movies and film strips 
b. Co-operate with the consumer interests 
committee on “The Consumer Speaks” 
project 
c. Encourage meetings of local and state 
groups to discuss recent literature and 
common problems 
d. Co-ordinate the work of the division 
with state and local nutrition committees 


. Promote effective teaching of management 


of family food, under rationing and dis- 
tribution restrictions, through preparing 
and publicizing teaching materials 


. Continue to participate in food and nutri- 


tion programs of other national organiza- 
tions through division representation 
HELEN A. HunsCHER, Chairman 
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HOUSING DIVISION 


The discussion group on housing held in 


Evanston in conjunction with the annual board 
meeting of the AHEA clarified the place of this 
division within the Association and formulated 


its program of work (see page 432). 


That pro- 


gram in brief is as follows: 


- 
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6. 


Helping families work out a long-time pro- 
gram for home improvement 

Helping families with their immediate prob- 
lems of housing improvement 


3. Informing people of the community about 


sound sources of information on problems 
of housing and homemaking 


. Co-operating with other organizations in- 


terested in better housing 
Encouraging participation in housing by 
listing activities for 
a. The individual home economist 
b. Those in positions of leadership 
c. The state association 
d. The national association 
Compiling a roster of those home economists 
working in housing 
Tessie AGAN, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING DIVISION 


1. 


wm 


Help carry out the AHEA program by chan- 
neling to the state associations suggestions 
related to this field 

Co-operate with AHEA departments and 
other divisions where interests overlap 


. Urge state textiles and clothing chairman to 


work with the consumer interests committee 

to carry out the “The Consumer Speaks” 

project 

Encourage state and local groups during 

these critical times to initiate and maintain 

textiles and clothing programs that will: 

a. Help individual families of the USA 

b. Serve both national and foreign needs 

Continue the activities of the central re- 

gion’s committee of college teachers of tex- 

tiles and clothing by: 

a. Furthering the studies already begun on: 
(1) The development of audio-visual aids 
(2) Student counseling 
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(3) Vocational outlets for textiles and 
clothing majors 
b. Devoting the fall (or spring) meeting to 
the problems and procedures connected 
with working on instruments of evalua- 
tion in the field of textiles and clothing 
. Continue the studies of the eastern region’s 
committee of college teachers of textiles and 
clothing on: 
a. Visual aids, co-ordinating this work with 
that of the central region 
b. Instruments of evaluation 
c. “The Consumer Speaks” project 
d. Curriculum for students graduating in 
general home economics 
. Organize a west coast region committee of 
college teachers of textiles and clothing with 
the help of Beulah Coon 
. Help launch the work of the committee for 
secondary school teachers of textiles and 
clothing recently appointed by AHEA’s 
executive board 
. Increase the number of graduate textile 
fellowships 
HAZEL RENNOE, Chairman 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DEPART- 
MENT 


1. Continue the 1944-45 program of work 
through committees which will: 

a. Promote the acceptance of home eco- 
nomics credits for entrance to women’s 
colleges and to other colleges and uni- 
versities where they are not yet accepted 

b. Study the junior college home economics 
programs and the place of home eco- 
nomics in area schools 

c. Determine postwar needs and trends in 
home economics 

. Undertake new projects which will also be 
furthered by committees to: 

a. Determine what contributions home eco- 
nomics can best make through the edu- 
cational program made possible by the 
G.I. Bill of Rights (1) to women veterans 
(2) to wives of student veterans 

b. Study ways of facilitating the adjust- 
ments of diverse cultural and racial 
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groups which will come to our colleges 
and universities in increasing numbers 
after the war 

c. Study the methods used by colleges and 
universities to encourage both women 
not majoring in home economics and men 
to elect basic courses in home economics 

d. Stimulate the organization of depart- 
ments of colleges and universities in state 
home economics associations as a means 
of better implementing the AHEA de- 
partment’s activities 

e. Encourage home economics administra- 
tors to give increased support to the col- 
lege club program 

f. Prepare for use of state associations a list 
of ways in which new members might be 
utilized so as to make a unique contri- 
bution 

g. Compile information and sources of in- 
formation on buildings and equipment 
for college home economics departments 


. Carry on co-operative projects with other 


departments and divisions of the AHEA 

a. With the division of foods and nutrition, 
study the training of college and uni- 
versity teachers of foods and nutrition as 
a basis for improving the teaching at this 
level 

b. With the division on housing, survey 
courses and curricula in housing in col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
nation 

c. With the department of elementary and 
secondary schools, encourage teacher 
training institutions to include in their 
curricula for the elementary teacher 
courses in home and family living 

Bess HEFLIN, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


DEPARTMENT 


1. Make education in home economics avail- 


able to more of the nation’s youth and 
adults through: 
a. Individual teachers who will: 

(1) Help young homemakers of their 
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community with their homemaking 
problems 

(2) Acquaint vocational counselors with 

opportunities in home economics 

(3) Recruit capable girls for professional 

work in home economics 
b. Committees of the department who will: 
(1) Try to get education for family liv- 
ing into more elementary school pro- 
grams 
(2) Encourage greater emphasis on ele- 
mentary education in the training 
of the home economics teacher 

(3) Compile a list of materials on the 

field of home economics for voca- 

tional counselors 

Interpret home economics to ad- 

ministrators through articles in their 

journals written by competent per- 

sons in this field 

2. Help families with their economic problems 
through use of the pamphlet on intelligent 
use of war savings and the project “The 

Consumer Speaks” 

3. Work with the department of colleges and 
universities on: 

a. The co-operative project which has as its 
objective the granting of college entrance 
credits for high school home economics 
courses throughout the nation 

b. A program to make education for family 
living part of the training of the elemen- 
tary school teacher 

4. Work with the co-ordinating council of the 
AVA, NEA, and AHEA on problems of 
mutual concern 

5. Make available, through the JouRNAL oF 

Home Economics and the Consumer Edu- 

cation Service, articles of special interest to 
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teachers through a committee which will 
solicit such articles 
6. Through the efforts of officers of the depart- 
ment encourage state associations to or- 
ganize or strengthen departments of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, which will 
make more effective the AHEA’s work in 
this field 
EpNA Kraft, Chairman 
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EXTENSION SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


To unite home economists in the two-fold 
objective of improving the profession and 
family life, the extension department has 
drafted this program for 1945-46: 


$. 


to 
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11. 


Help to develop strong state organizations, 
representing all home economics interests 


. Make timely contributions to the JouURNAL 
. Interpret home economics to people out- 


side our field through contributions to pro- 
fessional journals and other publications 


. Create in colleges and universities a better 


understanding of what constitutes the 
field of extension education 


. Continue the study of pre-service and in- 


service training of extension workers 


. Help to make home economics education 


for better family living available to all 
boys and girls, all men and women, es- 
pecially encouraging and assisting young 
adults in the study of family life and 
parenthood 


. Continue the study of how extension can 


help families make war and postwar ad- 
justments 


. Continue the home safety program 
. Study the legislative program of the AHEA 
10. 


Further the improvement and building of 
houses and communities that better meet 
family needs 

Assist families with planned saving and 
spending, especially by co-operatingin 
“The Consumer Speaks” project 


. Promote better relations among groups of 


different racial and economic backgrounds 
and support efforts designed to lead to 
lasting peace 


Results of this program will be measured by: 


ih 


Increased numbers of extension persons 
who are members of and interested in the 
state organizations 


. The number of co-operative projects, such 


as “The Consumer Speaks,”’ undertaken 
and completed by department members 
Printed reports of major studies under- 
taken, such as numbers 5 and 6 of the 
department’s program of work 

Juiia E. BREKKE, Chairman 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS DE- 
PARTMENT 


As the goals of this department are to co- 
operate in every way possible with the AHEA 
in its objective of improving the standards of 
living in the American home, we have outlined 
the following activities for the coming year: 
1. Develop an effective program of public 

relations 

2. Advance an integrated plan of vocational 
guidance for prospective home economists 
in business and maintain contacts with 
schools and colleges through letters, con- 
ferences, and field days, in order to have a 
better understanding of mutual problems 

3. Stimulate interest in applying principles of 
motion and time studies to the activities 
affecting our daily life and to the use and ar- 
rangement of the equipment with which 
we work (This should lead to understand- 
ing of postwar goods and services.) 

4. Aid in dissemination of information on 
foods and nutrition with emphasis on its 
practical application to everyday living 

5. Develop an appreciation of the proper selec- 
tion and care of textiles and clothing 

HELEN ROBERTSON, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION AD- 
MINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 


School Lunch Unit 


1. Make a nation-wide survey of the school 
lunch to get information on: 

. Number of schools serving lunches 

. Number of children served 

Type of lunch served 

. Number of months the lunch is served 

Type of school 

Training of manager 

2. Collect, evaluate, and publicize materials 
now available for assistance to the manager 
of school lunches in small consolidated and 
rural schools 

3. Urge greater activity on the school lunch in 
state associations 


menor e 
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College Unit 


Continue the project concerned with 
“Setting up simplified specifications and direc- 
tions for training employees for college food 
units and school cafeterias with consideration 
for the type of labor available, high turnover, 
and scarcity of supervision” 


Industrial Unit 


Solicit for the JouRNAL contributions which 
deal with the solution of problems faced in 
industrial feeding 


Research Unit 


Classify reports of current research in insti- 
tution administration 
PHYLLIS K. SPRAGUE, Chairman 


HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


The following program of work is to be 
adopted by local groups according to the inter- 
ests of their membership and their location. 
1. Strengthen home economics through: 

a. Encouraging home economics training in 
elementary, secondary, and adult educa- 
tion programs 

b. Interesting professional homemakers in 
the AHEA 

c. Supporting the AHEA’s program of work 

d. Urging AHEA homemakers to take an 
active part in local, state, and national 
meetings 

e. Supporting the JouRNAL oF HoME 
Economics and the department news- 
letter 

f. Encouraging homemakers to help un- 
trained women in the community with 
their homemaking problems 

2. Strengthen family life through: 

a. Studying social, emotional, and spiritual 
adjustments within the family, the com- 
munity, and the nation 

b. Studying a Platform for Family Life 
Education prepared by the steering com- 
mittee of AHEA’s division of family rela- 
tions and child development 
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c. Co-operating with agencies interested in 
rehabilitation and postwar adjustments 
3. Participate in local and national legislation 
through: 
a. Making an intensive study of legislation 
of special concern to the family 
b. Supporting measures endorsed by the 
Association 
c. Distributing informative material on 
legislation among homemaking groups 
4. Study housing which will better meet family 
needs by: 

a. Analyzing present conditions 

b. Working with architects and 
groups interested in housing 

. Work with AHEA’s consumer interests com- 
mittee by: 

a. Developing an intelligent demand for 
postwar goods and services through ““The 
Consumer Speaks” project 

b. Encouraging more widespread use of 
the Consumer Education Service 

6. Work with the family economics division 
on its study of the training in economics and 
management desirable for the job of home- 


other 


wn 


making 
Mrs. BERNYECE JOHNSON, Chairman 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
The 

program: 

1. Work with the research representatives of 
the divisions to correlate the results of 
short-time investigations that affect directly 
the welfare of our armed forces and indus- 
trial workers and their families 

2. Encourage state associations to disseminate 
more widely research findings through such 
means as reports at state association meet- 
ings and distribution of mimeographed ab- 
stracts and popular publications 

. Encourage state associations to compile ab- 
stracts of research done in the state 

4. Co-operate with the research committees 
of the AHEA divisions in arranging round- 
table sessions for research workers at the 
next annual meeting and in scheduling less 


department restates its 1944-45 
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technical programs at the same time for 
those not engaged in research 

5. Assemble information about research as a 
field of work for home economists for the 
use of college clubs in vocational counseling 

6. Determine ways to distribute more widely 
reports of other organizations setting up 
curricula for the training of research workers 


In view of the scarcity of home economists 
trained to supervise research studies and to 
direct graduate study—a situation which has 
reached the status of such a serious emergency 
as to warrant Association action—the research 
department has requested the Association as a 
whole to attack the problem. The department 
will support whatever program the Association 
initiates for this purpose. 

RutH O’BRIEN, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 


The aims of the department of social welfare 
and public health are to improve conditions 
in the USA and to bring about maximum 
recognition of home economists and nutrition- 
ists in the field of social welfare and public 
health. To attain these goals, the following 
program of work has been drafted: 

1. Co-operate in all activities included in the 
program of work of the AHEA 
2. Participate in the National Conference of 

Social Work or in small regional meetings 

of the Conference and, through the efforts 

of an exhibits committee, prepare an exhibit 
to accompany the scrapbooks 
3. Continue work on the following: 

a. Professional preparation of home econo- 
mists and nutritionists for social welfare 
and public health work 

b. Low-cost clothing allowances, for dis- 
tribution in printed form 

c. Household expenditures, for distribution 
in printed form 

d. Compilation of educational materials for 
the use of public health, welfare, and 
other groups interested in this subject— 





to be made available for use in scrap- 
books through the AHEA at a small cost 

e. The abstracting for the JoURNAL 

f. The soliciting of articles in the field of 
social welfare and public health for the 
JourNAL and for other journals 

g. Statement of opportunities for home eco- 
nomics graduates in social welfare and 
public health for an AHEA pamphlet to 
supplement that on careers 

h. Compilation of a registry of home econo- 
mists and nutritionists affiliated with 
health and welfare agencies that is being 
prepared with state associations 

i. Stimulation of state and local groups to 
participate in programs of allied pro- 
fessional organizations 

j. Department membership promotion 
among home economists who have 
closely related interests, a project carried 
on through state associations 

k. Distribution of “Adequate Food Allow- 
ances and How to Compute Them” 
through a liaison person working with the 
Family Welfare Association of America 

. Appoint a department representative to 

work with other groups if one is desired: 

a. For the food and nutrition division 

b. For AHEA’s audio-visual aids committee 

. Work on a leaflet “What a Nutritionist Can 

Do in Your Community” to promote 

community nutrition programs 

. Prepare a directory of national agencies and 

resources with which nutritionists can co- 

operate to improve group relationships and 

facilitate work of the nutritionist 

. Co-operate with the consumer interests 

committee by helping to promote “The 

Consumer Speaks” project 

. Resume publication of the Newsletter, if 

practicable 

. Co-sponsor with the APHA the setting up 

of educational qualifications of nutrition- 

ists in public health agencies 


10. Revise “Minimum Qualifications for Home 


Economists in Welfare Agencies” 
MARIETTA EICHELBERGER, Chairman 
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COLLEGE CLUB DEPARTMENT 


1. Develop appreciation of the role of the 


college student in the community and stimu- 

late action in that area, by: 

a. Studying conditions in the local com- 
munity and developing intergroup under- 
standing 

b. Using “‘The Consumer Speaks” project 

c. Encouraging club members to write 
plays on the theme of family adjustments 
to changed incomes as suggested by the 
family economics division 

d. Developing an understanding of legis- 
lation of concern to the home 

e. Encouraging the inclusion in the curricu- 
lum of more work in housing and family 
living 


. Publicize and raise the international fellow- 


ship fund and improve international un- 

derstanding, by: 

a. Using foreign fellows, other foreign stu- 
dents, and widely traveled persons as 
speakers 

b. Using slides on foreign countries 

c. Assisting home economics departments 
in foreign countries whose libraries have 
been destroyed 

d. Studying one or more countries 


. Develop professional pride, by: 


a. Including career days or career discus- 
sions in the local club program 
b. Strengthening the feeling of unity be- 
tween the local club, the state club de- 
partment, and the AHEA, through 
(1) Knowing the history of home eco- 
nomics and the AHEA 
(2) Encouraging eligible senior women 
to join the AHEA 
(3) Representing clubs at state home 
economics association meetings 


. Interest high school students in studying 


home economics in high school and in con- 

tinuing their study of home economics in 

college, by: 

a. Having on college campuses joint meet- 
ings of college and high school clubs 

b. Arranging for talks by college students 
or alumnae in local high schools 

ELIZABETH Dyer, Chairman 
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Reports of Staff Officers 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

To a new executive secretary the year has been 
a challenging one. The question is often asked, 
“Just what does the executive secretary do?” 
To be able to answer that question and to evaluate 
the use of time, I have kept an office diary, which 
records such items as these: 

Office Time. Working with members of the 
staff and committee chairmen on 3 folders: (1) 
the promotion folder, “As a Home Economist, 
What Is My Professional I.Q.?”; (2) the NEA- 
AVA-AHEA leaflet on national organizations serv- 
ing home economics teachers and administrators; 
and (3) the Association’s interpretive folder on 
Organization and Program, 1944-45. Conferring 
with Association members who come to _head- 
quarters and interviewing young home economists 
wanting positions in Washington. Reading and 
answering voluminous mail or conferring with office 
personnel who answer routine correspondence and 
Answering numerous requests by tele- 
phone. Making statements about the AHEA for 
use in publications. Preparing form letters to com- 
mittee, department, and division chairmen on such 
things as membership promotion, clothing shortage 
survey, school lunch situation. Reading JouURNAL 
galley for AHEA policy. Scanning and circulating 
to the staff important materials from the quanti- 
ties of second- and fourth-class mail which crosses 
my desk. 

Conferring with Staff and President. Staff and 
individual conferences on matters of policy. The 
president and executive secretary have had 11 
conferences this year. These have saved much 
correspondence, brought quicker orientation, and 
made for a better co-ordinated program, as well as 
a better action program. 

Office Management. Items pertaining to office 
management included such things as interviewing 
personnel for office positions, conferring with 
building manager as to better lighting, planning 
for more efficient telephone service and installation 
of a switchboard, making the office more attractive 
through decorative objects, planning with office 


requests. 


manager our office and mimeographing schedules, 
working with membership clerk on headquarters 
strategy for membership promotion. 


Commiitees. Met with 7 committees, most of 


them for two-day periods. Organized a hearing 
before the House appropriations committee on 
behalf of the BHNHE. Helped organize the hear- 
ing on the nutrition bill (HR 758). Conferred 
weekly from January to June with the school 
lunch legislative committee (Marie Mount, chair- 
man). (The AHEA has been influential in getting 
Congress to recognize nutrition education and 
supervision as an essential part of any gchool 
lunch legislation.) Conferred with 8 other com- 
mittee chairmen and mimeographed letters for 16 
committees. 

Divisions and Departments. Conferred with 4 
chairmen, mimeographed form letters for 7 divi- 
sions and departments. 

Washington Contacts and Meetings. Conferred 
with representatives of OPA, Children’s Bureau, 
BHNHE, home economics division of the Office of 
Education, PTA, student clubs, USDA, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, OWI, NBC, American 
Council on Education, Army War College, 
Association for Childhood Education, George Wash- 
ington University, NEA, AAUW, UNRRA, Ameri- 
can Standards Association, National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee, Extension Service of the USDA, War 
Food Administration, Bureau of the Budget, 
National Canners Association, National Safety 
Council, National Planning Association, National 
Dairy Council, Federal Housing Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion, Council of Jewish Women, Federated 
Women’s Clubs, Committee on Child Welfare 
Information Service, War Manpower Commission, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, WPB, Trade 
Association Executives. Attended the USDA 
Outlook Conference, AVA meeting, American 
Council on Education conference on curricula for 
veterans, Chicago family life conference called 
by the AHEA, and a district meeting of the 
Virginia Home Economics Association. 

State of the Association. The annual reports of 
the national and state officers, of the headquarters 
staff members, of the divisions and departments, 
and of the national and state committees tell their 
own story. 

The staff has carried a heavier load this year 
than is normal. With the exception of office 
management, mail, and the telephone, the most 
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time-consuming items of those so far discussed 
were (1) “The Consumer Speaks” project, (2) 
the family life conference sponsored by the division 
of family relations and child development and the 
AHEA, (3) the BHNHE committee meetings and 
hearings, (4) legislation, especially school lunch, 
and (5) cancelling the annual meeting and planning 
the Evanston and regional meetings. 

I want to express appreciation to Mrs. Lewis 
and to the AHEA headquarters staff for their 
help in orienting me and in interpreting AHEA 
policy and their own positions.—LELIA MAsSEY. 


FIELD SECRETARY 


This year my time has been about equally 
divided between services to the state associations 
and to the college clubs, with about 44 months in 
the field. Preparation for a field trip is quite as 
important as the trip itself. My work with the 
high school clubs, the membership committee, the 
WJCC, and the Consumer Education Study of 
the NEA, I consider good background material 
for field work. 

The third clothing survey and the clothing sec- 
tion of “The Consumer Speaks” project have taken 
a considerable block of my time. 

In the field I met with the executive com- 
mittees of 20 state associations, conferred with 
presidents of six other states, was on the programs 
of 4 state and 8 district meetings. I presented the 
national college club program of work and its re- 
lationship to AHEA in 7 workshops; worked behind 
the scenes with 8 province advisers; visited 47 
colleges to take them the plans for the workshops; 
and arranged a meeting of the college club officers 
in Chicago to plan next year’s program. The 
college clubs have been amazingly successful. 
Credit goes first of all to the girls themselves, then 
to Elizabeth Dyer, chairman of the department, 
to the province advisers, the colleges entertaining 
the workshops, the state club advisers, and to 
presidents of the state home economics associa- 
tions. AHEA funds put into college clubs have 
already begun to pay dividends. Some of the 
increase in the number of college seniors joining the 
AHEA may be traced to the college workshops, 
and we feel sure these first-year members will 
know more about fitting into their professional 
organization because of their club work. 

To help state home economics associations pre- 
pare for my visit, I have sent out an outline of 
activities carried on in state associations. This 
centered state executive board attention on a pro- 
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gram of work and has suggested broader programs 
in some states. One summary of findings in the 
field trips, “Some High Lights and Low Lights,” 
was sent to the states during the year. The re- 
gional councilors are acting as my advisers in 
planning the field trips but of course cannot assume 
the total job of scheduling. 

In spite of restrictions on travel and on paper, 
state associations have done very well in keeping 
in touch with members. Ninety per cent of the 
state associations have maintained a newsletter, 
although the number of issues has generally been 
reduced to two. Half of the states have had state- 
wide meetings; a third, district meetings; a tenth 
had both state and district sessions —GLapys M. 
WYCKoFr. 


EDITOR OF ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


The 10 issues of the JouRNAL and the 4 issues of 
the student club magazine really speak for me and 
make a detailed report unnecessary. But it may 
be worth while to point out a few facts which may 
have escaped casual readers. 

Because of the paper shortage we’ve had to be 
content with a 64-page issue for the JOURNAL, 
except for the September number dedicated to 
annual reports. But we have the same number of 
articles, the same diversity of subjects as in the 
days of 72- to 80-page issues. Key to the seeming 
paradox: terseness of style. Pressure on space 
has resulted in more compact writing—with re- 
sultant gain in reading time saved. 

We had the March JourNAL analyzed for read- 
ability by the Flesch and Lorge formulae and 
were pleased to discover that on the average it 
falls into the Harper’s Magazine group for read- 
ability, although there is considerable variation 
among the articles. 

Articles in the last ten issues rated by my ad- 
visers and by the reader-editors (a good cross sec- 
tion of the membership) as most interesting and 
helpful, in descending order of the votes they re- 
ceived, were: “‘What Education for Home Econo- 
mists: Symposium”’ by Letitia Walsh et al., ““‘Home 
Economics in Postwar Education” by Clara 
Brown, “‘Education for Life in a Democracy” by 
T. R. McConnell, “Psychological Adjustments of 
the Returned Servicemen and Their Families” 
by Coleman Griffith, and “Broadening Family 
Horizons” by Esther McGinnis. 

The student club publication has been little 
read by home economists because only one copy 
went to each club, but its articles on careers have 
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been warmly praised by those who have seen them. 
We’ve averaged one career piece per issue. Each 
of these has been a personal experience article 
written by a young person in the field, usually less 
than five years out of college. These are to be as- 
sembled and issued in reprint form this fall. 

We appreciate all the letters that come in com- 
menting on JOURNAL and student club materials, 
whether they praise or criticize, and only wish 
more AHEA members would register their opinions 
and thus keep us informed as to home economists’ 
needs and wishes.—HELEN P. HOsTETTER. 
EDITOR OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 
SERVICE 


What C.E.S. Is. To help home economists 
strengthen their wartime consumer education pro- 
grams the AHEA publication Consumer Education 
Service undertakes to summarize current develop- 
ments in the national program for economic sta- 
bilization, present factual background material for 
consumer education, outline a few action programs, 
and make available reports of successful classroom 
and community activities. 

Consumer Education Service is made possible by 
an annual grant of $1100 from Phi Upsilon Omicron 
and about the same amount from the AHEA. 
Subscription price is the nominal sum of $1 for the 
school year. 

What Subscribers Got. During this, the 9th year 
of its publication, subscribers received: Price Con- 
trol Today, September 1944, 8 pp.; Posting and 
Checking Food Prices, October 1944, 4 pp., with 
an enclosure; Consumer Education in Wartime: a 
Newsletter, November 1944, 28 pp.; Wartime 
Family Living: Outlook issue (December °44- 
January ’45), 16 pp.; Planning Your Spending and 
Saving in 1945, 12 pp., with an enclosure; Civilian 
Food in Wartime, March 1945, 16 pp.; Clothing 
and Textiles in 1945: Quiz, April 1945, 14 pp.; and 
Making the Most of What You Have, May 1945, 
24 pp. 

Who Get It. There are about 1200 subscrip- 
tions. Almost half go to college teachers, home 
economics departments, and libraries—general and 
special. Next largest group are high school teach- 
ers and state supervisors; then extension leaders, 
home demonstration agents, and farm security 
advisers. There are also more than 100 organiza- 
tions, agencies, and business firms, a considerable 
number of homemakers, and some research workers 
and college students. All Phi U chapters and the 
council also receive it. 


How It’s Done. An advisory committee ap- 
pointed annually works with the editor on policy 
matters and reviews the copy prepared. This year 
committee members are Mary Rokahr, Ruth 
O’Brien, and Edna Amidon (chairman). 

The material is compiled from many sources and 
with the aid of many specialists. In the May issue, 
examples of good home economics teaching in high 
schools were contributed by the department of 
elementary and secondary schools, Edna Kraft, 
chairman. The midwinter issue used materials 
prepared for the Agricultural Outlook Conference. 
The report on the wartime food situation was made 
possible by the help of the BHNHE and the War 
Food Administration, which purchased 10,000 
copies for free distribution. 

Our Thanks. To all of these contributors, to the 
advisory committee, to the members of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron who make the service possible, to the 
many others who help to make the work interesting 
and satisfactory, the editor expresses her deep 
appreciation as she completes this, the 9th, year 
of the Service and turns over to a successor this 
opportunity for stimulating and rewarding work.— 
Harriet R. Howe. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Rising costs, paper rationing, the ODT, all com- 
bined, cannot put up an effective barrage against 
our forces—members, subscribers, and advertisers. 
In the face of this barrage, which wrought the 
demolition of our convention stronghold, we have 
gained a beachhead which, expressed in digits and 
dollars on June 30 is 13,989 active members (in- 
cluding 1,447 graduating seniors), 1,127 junior 
members, 2,762 nonmember JOURNAL subscrib- 
ers, and 314 affiliated college clubs. Active mem- 
bership is 92 per cent of the total as compared with 
86 per cent a year ago. We celebrated V-M day 
when individual memberships reached 15,116, 
which is a greater advance than in any previous 
spearhead. 

For the exact dollar values, we refer you to our 
auditor’s report written after all the figures were 
checked. The outlook from our present battle 
station (on June 30) is good, but if the close of our 
fiscal year finds us slipping in or near the red ink 
valley we'll remember McCawber’s words: “‘An- 
nual income, twenty pounds; annual expenditure, 
nineteen, nineteen six, result happiness. Annual 
income, twenty pounds; annual expenditure, 
twenty pounds, naught and six, result misery.” 

We have protection, however, in the smoke 
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screen of permission to draw on surplus and an 
imaginary lend lease which can be absorbed next 
year by the trade agreements to be negotiated with 
our business friends and neighbors at the conven- 
tion in June 1946 in Cleveland, Ohio. Facilities 
there have been secured this year in advance. 
The publication front has lacked the priorities to 
make any new sallies but has turned out a some- 
what better than usual amount of products similar 
to those of prewar days; it has produced and dis- 
tributed thousands of the career leaflets to promote 
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recruitment and thousands of the professional IQ 
quiz to keep up the morale of our forces in the field. 

The investment of our members in professional 
bonds and of our commercial friends in advertising 
bonds provide the matériel that builds our moral 
and financial strength. For the days ahead we 
urge a carry-over of the spirit of your patriotic 
push for the “mighty 7th” to your professional 
push for the mighty 37th (37th year of the AHEA 
begins in January) that it may be the most effec- 
tive year in our history.—KertTuraAH E. BALDWIN. 


Divisions and Departments: 


Report of the Year’s Work 


For 1945-46 programs of work of these divisions and departments turn to pages 434 to 440. 


ART DIVISION 


Most of our energies this year went into the 
organization work needed to prepare our division 
to take its place within the AHEA. Through the 
work of regional chairmen all but 11 state associa- 
tions now report having an art chairman. 

The New England region under Wilma Keyes 
already has an effective organization, and on 
March 10 all of its state chairmen met in Boston. 
Each chairman was made responsible for one 
activity selected as important for the coming year: 
Clara Dodson for speakers on art; Adelaide Rawson 
for art positions for home economics graduates; 
Ann Beggs for affiliating housing with the art divi- 
sion; Wilma Keyes for visual aids; May Turner 
for needs of girls and presentation of practical 
ideas; Fortunata Farranda for articles for the 
JouRNAL and state newsletters. 

The southern group under Mrs. Mary P. Charl- 
ton, University of Tennessee, has not reported. 
Frances Champion, chairman of the other southern 
group, gave five talks at district teachers’ meetings 
and arranged for exhibits of china, silver, pottery, 
linen, books, bulletins, and charts. 

Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, chairman of the 
central region, reports circulation of a state exhibit 
in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia. 
Three regional and two state meetings and fourteen 
schools have had these exhibits on weaving, tex- 
tiles, and other art materials. 

Helen Allen and Alice Waugh have secured state 


chairmen for the central district. The west 
central district, for which I am responsible, is not 
entirely organized, as some states have not yet 
appointed chairmen. Most of the Pacific coast 
states under Mrs. Mildred Jensen and the Inland 
Empire states under Mrs. Frances Oleson now 
have state chairmen. 

Mimeographed letters were sent to all chairmen 
suggesting activities for their c stricts. 

The ground work has beer laid, and we hope 
that next year many things can be accomplished 
by this new division—Dorotny Barroor, 
Chairman. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS DIVISION 


The problem given most attention has been 
locating AHEA members who are interested in 
family economics and determining ways in which 
their interest can be utilized by the division and the 
Association. Two projects this year concerned 
membership relations: (1) compiling a directory 
of members; (2) studying the extent to which a 
single division can serve home economists in both 
economics and management. A call for help 
brought response from 11 state associations and 31 
new names of members interested in economics and 
management. 

Members of the committee on economics and 
management exchanged ideas by mail and formu- 
lated these subjects for study through 1945-46: 
(1) scope and place of family economics; (2) func- 
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tion of a division in such areas; (3) relative de- 
sirability of meeting these needs in a single division 
and in two separate divisions. 

Two projects were completed in 1944: a study, 
“Research Problems in Family Economics Being 
Worked on and Problems Needing to Be Worked 
on,” which was carried out by the research com- 
mittee and reported in the October 1944 JouRNAL; 
and “Suggestions for Requirements for Advanced 
Graduate Study in the Field of Family Eco- 
nomics,”’ mimeographed and sent to heads of home 
economics departments granting degrees beyond 
the bachelor’s. 

Margaret Fedde, general chairman of the com- 
mittee on selection and preparation of college 
teachers and extension and research workers of 
the home economics section of the Land-Grant 
College Association, requested that this report 
supplement the 1943 report of the land-grant 
college committee working in the field of family 
economics.—Dorotuy Dickins, Chairman. 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT DIVISION 


Our program of work was planned to implement 
the first objective in AHEA’s program of work for 
1944-45: “To interpret the functions of the family 
in a democratic society, and to help families per- 
form these functions with increasing success and 
satisfaction.” Our major project this year was to 
initiate the National Conference on the Family. 
We asked 11 organizations to send representatives 
to a planning meeting in Chicago last February. 
Another meeting was held in Washington in June, 
for which the National Planning Association took 
responsibility. The conference will be managed 
by a committee made up of representatives of all 
participating groups. 

Through correspondence and the splendid aid 
of Gladys Wyckoff, we have helped state associ- 
ations emphasize family living in their programs 
of work. California put on a series of radio pro- 
grams. Idaho initiated a family life institute in 
three sections of the state. A demonstration com- 
munity survey was planned in Virginia. Bibliog- 
raphies and accounts of community family life 
programs appeared in several newsietters. 

Lelia Massey has represented us on the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee. 

Our steering committee, made up of representa- 
tives of other divisions and departments, has 
continued its efforts to find ways of activating the 


interest which all members of the AHEA have in 
family relations and child development. 

The work of this committee has already borne 
fruit. It originated the plan for a national con- 
ference on family life. Its “platform for family 
life education” was printed in the JoURNAL, and 
mimeographed copies have been widely distributed. 
Committee emphasis on the need for a cross- 
sectional organization in the AHEA is reflected in 
the program for the AHEA meeting this year in 
Evanston. Several divisions and departments 
have emphasized family relations and child de- 
velopment through the efforts of liaison members 
of the committee. 

As a representative of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the chairman has worked in several states on 
better training for teachers of family relations 
and child development, one of the problems raised 
by the December 1943 conference on home eco- 
nomics in community programs of child care, 
called by our division—MurreL W. Brown, 
Chairman. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION DIVISION 


In response to urgent requests of the division, 
46 state associations have appointed food and 
nutrition chairmen. To these chairmen have been 
sent suggestions as to program and a questionnaire 
concerning their activities. A report of the an- 
swers received will be reported later. 

These answers indicated need for interchange 
of news and suggestions among the state chairmen; 
early circulation of the program of work; and 
preparation of annotated lists of radio scripts, 
films, books, and other materials. 

The division has co-operated with the AHEA’s 
school lunch legislative committee by including 
this subject in all communications on the work of 
the division. 

The committee organized by Mrs. Elsie H. 
Dawson expects soon to submit the revised “Hand- 
book on Food Manipulation” for publication by 
the AHEA. 

To stimulate and bring recognition of funda- 
mental research by home economists, the research 
committee, organized by E. Neige Todhunter, is 
making a bibliography of original contributions 
by home economics laboratories to scientific litera- 
ture on food and nutrition. 

Abstracts of unpublished researches have been 
provided for the JouRNAL in lieu of being reported 
at national meetings. Two review articles on 
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food and nutrition, respectively, have also been 
prepared for the JoURNAL. 

To encourage university and college departments 
to search for and guide promising students toward 
graduate study, the division has begun the study 
of the types of jobs open to graduates and the 
amount and kind of preparation for these jobs 
offered to students. The demand for high school 
teachers, technicians, and dietitians has been so 
great as to threaten the supply of leaders for re- 
search and for college teaching—AcNnes Fay 
MorcGAn, Chairman. 


HOUSING DIVISION 


Most of our work has been carried on by indi- 
vidual chairmen or by small committees interested 
in housing. Most of the chairmen have co- 
operated with other agencies working in the hous- 
ing field in their communities. 

Reports from 14 of the 35 housing chairmen of 
state associations indicate great interest in housing 
but few meetings because of transportation. 

One state committee arranged a housing exhibit 
which was sent to schools and to state meetings. 
Questionnaires to determine the needs and desires 
of women in housing were used in three states to 
stimulate interest in postwar housing. One state 
chairman made a survey to determine what is 
being taught in housing in the high schools. Data 
from her report will be used for a workshop in 
curriculum building. 

Home safety is being stressed; many chairmen 
are using films, printed materials, and question- 
naires from the National Safety Council. One 
state chairman reported that home safety had 
been discussed in home economics club meetings. 

Many talks on housing were given by chairmen 
urging women to study local housing conditions 
and work actively to improve them.—Mary L. 
MATTHEWS, Chairman. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING DIVISION 


The textiles and clothing people have been 
active this year in both state and local organiza- 
tions and in national committee work. 

The 44 state textiles and clothing committees 
report: summer refresher courses for teachers and 
extension workers, the compiling and distributing 
of data on the national textile situation and related 
governmental policies, regular newsletters, co- 
operation with the AHEA on the textiles and 
clothing market surveys, work on legislative com- 
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mittees, co-ordination of subject matter and 
methods of the college and extension groups, work 
with the consumer interests group. 

Local textiles and clothing groups continue to 
serve out-of-school groups. 

At the east coast section’s first meeting, last 
November, 60 members from 21 institutions 
participated. A central committee will co- 
ordinate the work of the eastern section with that 
of other regions and plan subsequent meetings. 
Chairman of this committee is Jessie McVey, 
Georgia State College for Women. Other mem- 
bers are Beulah Blackmore, Lilah Gaut, Henrietta 
Thompson, and Edna Brandau. 

At the general meetings problems of college 
textiles and clothing teachers were discussed. 
Topics chosen for long-time committee study were: 
visual aids for teaching textiles and clothing 
courses, evaluation instruments, and consumer 
desires in clothing or specifications for certain basic 
garments. 

The spring session planned by the college teach- 
ing committee of the central section was canceled 
because of travel restrictions, but the overall 
divisional planning committee and the chairmen 
of the on-going committees of the central section 
conferred in St. Louis in April. 

The AHEA textile scholarships covering tuition 
at the Philadelphia Textile Institute have been 
awarded to six candidates: Cleone Campbell, 
Utah State Agricultural College; Mary Ann Hall, 
University of Maryland; Ruth Ann Holmes, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Florence McMartin, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Thelma Thompson, Ball 
State Teachers College, Indiana; and Helen A. 
Wellington, Iowa State College——RosaLie V. 
RATHBONE, Chairman. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DEPART- 
MENT 


The study of postwar needs and trends in home 
economics, begun by the late Grace Godfrey, is 
being continued by the committee with Effie 
Raitt as chairman. Subjects studied include re- 
cruiting trainees for professional areas, accelerated 
college programs, curricula and pre-requisite ad- 
justments, offerings for nonmajor home economics 
students, student mortality in the lower college 
level, the reasons for the loss of teachers from the 
teaching professions, apprentice training, and the 
provisions in college home economics for young 
married women returning to college after the war. 
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The committee on promoting the acceptance of 
home economics credits for entrance to women’s 
colleges (Evalyn Bergstrand, chairman) has in- 
formation on entrance requirements of 50 
women’s colleges, courses taught in women’s 
colleges which are offered as a part of the home 
economics curriculum in other colleges, and the 
quality of high school courses.—Berss HEFLIN, 
Chairman. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 


Members of this department wrote up successful 
work in consumer education for publication in the 
May issue of the Consumer Education Service. 
Contributions came from all sections of the USA 
and from both rural and urban areas. 

Many states co-operated also in programs for 
recruiting home economics teachers. 

Some effort was made to further interpret home 
economics to school administrators by preparing 
articles for administrators’ journals. 

State supervisors of home economics were asked 
to encourage all home economics teachers in their 
states to affiliate with the AHEA, and many re- 
ported active efforts to increase membership.— 
EpNA Krart, Chairman. 


EXTENSION SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The work of the five committees appointed to 
carry out the year’s program was reported in some 
detail in the April issue of the JouRNAL, page 232. 
All chairmen have continued to push vigorously 
the work along these five lines: family adjust- 
ments, pre-service and in-service training of exten- 
sion workers, home safety, correlation of clothing 
methods, and legislation—Jut1A E. BREKKE, 
Chatrman. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT 


This department now has 16 local and two re- 
gional groups, totaling 910 members, 34 of whom 
are in the armed forces—a 20 per cent increase over 
last year’s total. 

The home economics profession has been fur- 
thered through a vocational guidance program and 
participation in wartime and civic programs. 

Nineteen vocational guidance chairmen have 
served under the national chairman, Bernice 
Dodge. An illustrated presentation of the work of 
home economists in business, prepared by the 
Chicago group, was shown at 54 meetings, reaching 


more than 6,000 students. Career days, to which 
faculty and representative students have been 
invited, have been held by several other groups. 
Guidance interviews totaled 1,032. 

A committee has prepared for college students 
looking forward to positions in business a booklet 
which will soon be sent to the publications com- 
mittee of AHEA. 

The department’s nutrition committee (Lillian 
Storms, chairman) and members serving on nutri- 
tion committees kept local groups informed on na- 
tional and local activities in this area. 

A textile exhibit was prepared for local groups 
by the national textiles committee (Caroline 
Hutchins, chairman). A work simplification study 
was presented by the equipment committee (Jessie 
McQueen, chairman). The committee on dis- 
tributive education (Alice Haley, chairman) sent 
a directory of state supervisors and assistants to 
local groups. 

Several groups sponsored and conducted classes 
on homemaking subjects: the New York group 
for Spars, the Twin-City group for service wives, 
the Philadelphia group for blind students. 

A three-day working conference of 42 members 
was held in Cleveland in April with 16 groups repre- 
sented.—HELEN RoBERtTSON, Chairman. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION AD- 
MINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 


The committees on college units, industrial 
units, school lunchrooms, and research report 
progress. Members of this department served on 
a subcommittee of the AHEA’s committee on ap- 
prentice training. —PHYLLIS SPRAGUE, Chairman. 


HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


Thirteen homemaking groups with a total mem- 
bership of 471 persons were active this year. Of 
this number 87 are individual members of the 
AHEA. Three newsletters were sent to more than 
200 subscribers. The department chairman wrote 
two letters to chairmen of state associations and 
four letters to each of the 13 clubs. 

Legislation was studied by all; bills in which 
there was greatest interest were those concerning 
the school lunch, margarine taxes, flour enrich- 
ment, and nutrition research. Mrs. Kathryn 
Everett, national legislation chairman, sent in- 
formative material to each club. Three clubs 
wrote their congressmen concerning various bills. 
The Milwaukee club carried out a survey of local 
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clothing and home equipment shortages and re- 
ported findings to newspapers, congressmen, and 
the WPB. 

The committee on formulating goals for home- 
making further publicized its work and two clubs 
held meetings on the subject. The Moscow 
(Idaho) club held a city-wide, two-day Family 
Life Institute, attended by 1,000 homemakers, 
featuring Dr. and Mrs, Garry Cleveland Myers. 

Work simplification was studied by some groups. 
The clothing part of AHEA’s “The Consumer 
Speaks” project was launched at a meeting of the 
District of Columbia Homemakers’ Section and 
furthered by other homemaker groups. Clothing 
conservation work was continued. The Pennsyl- 
vania group alone gathered more than 1,000 
second-hand articles for Girl Scouts to sell. 
Housing had increased emphasis, with the Connecti- 
cut group helping with a state housing survey. 

Food problems continue to rate attention. The 
LaSalle County (Illinois) clubs are sponsoring 
four canning centers. Fifteen Seattle members 
work on the local ration board. The Madison and 
Twin-City groups put on radio programs which 
devote much attention to food problems.— 
BERNYECE JOHNSON, Chairman. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


A list of AHEA members who are devoting full 
or part time to home economics research, compiled 
this year by Irma H. Gross, reveals the number of 
persons working in each field as follows: foods and 
nutrition, 152; home economics education, 40; 
family economics and home management, 41; 
textiles, clothing, and related art, 33; family life 
and child development, 14; housing, household 
equipment, and house furnishings, 13; institution 
administration, 7. 

A nine-page mimeographed list of research proj- 
ects carried on by the BHNHE from July 1, 1943 
to October 1944 was prepared by the Bureau as a 
result of a request by the department’s steering 
committee and was sent to that committee and to 
presidents of state home economics associations. 
The Office of Education has also compiled such a 
list, and that list will be issued soon. 

A mimeographed letter was sent by our depart- 
ment to presidents of state home economics associ- 
ations on August 10, 1944, to acquaint them with 
two critical needs: (1) for wide and prompt circu- 
lation of research findings and (2) for compilations 
of abstracts of research done in the states. These 
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presidents were asked if their organizations could 
compile and mimeograph such abstracts and ar- 
range for exchange of this material with other 
states. Some states have already prepared and 
sent out copies of such material. 

A committee, headed by Maud Wilson, is work- 
ing with research representatives of AHEA divi- 
sions to correlate results of short-time investiga- 
tions affecting directly the welfare of our armed 
forces and industrial workers and their families. 
Miss Wilson reports that the committee’s work 
high-lighted the conviction that home economics 
would benefit if teachers and supervisors, exten- 
sion workers, and business home economists would 
become better acquainted with research. It also 
revealed the dearth of research workers. 

The committee urged members (1) to report, in 
publications widely read by home economists, 
research findings and problems needing research; 
(2) to arrange for discussions to increase interest 
in research and appreciation of the training, equip- 
ment, and time needed for studies of various types; 
(3) to recruit research workers through personal 
conferences with girls, seminar discussions, and 
talks at home economics meetings. 

Throughout the year our department has pointed 
out the serious need for better facilities for training 
home economists for research leadership, especially 
in fields other than food and nutrition. Few 
home economics departments offer strong advanced 
courses and scholarly research guidance in housing, 
household equipment and furnishings, family 
economics, family life, household management, 
institution administration, textiles, or clothing.— 
Ruts O’Brien, Chairman. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 


More state and local groups have been organized 
this year to carry on the many activities of this 
department. Forty state home economics associ- 
ations now have social welfare and public health 
chairmen. The register of home economists active 
in our field includes 450 persons, active or potential 
members of AHEA. 

Bridging the gap between college home eco- 
nomics courses and field work in social welfare and 
public health is one of our greatest needs. We 
need to know the work being done by nutritionists 
in health agencies and their training and ex- 
perience. 

For several years a joint committee of the 
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AHEA, the American Dietetic Association, and the 
American Public Health Association has worked 
on educational qualifications for nutritionists in 
health agencies. In 1941 APHA’s professional 
education committee published “Educational Qual- 
ifications for Nutritionists in Health Agencies,” 
which concerned only one of the three grades of 
workers taken up in the jointly sponsored state- 
ment “Minimum Qualifications for Nutritionists 
in Health Agencies.” 

That APHA committee has continued its work 
and now suggests that the APHA report be en- 
dorsed also by ADA and AHEA. Since the 
APHA report covers some positions outside the 
field of home economics, it seems logical that the 
APHA should take the initiative in drafting 
qualifications but that our department and the 
division of food and nutrition co-operate with the 
professional education section of the ADA in re- 
viewing them. 

The department continued its abstracting of 
articles on social welfare and public health for 
publication in the JoURNAL. 

The scrapbooks have been revised, and an up- 
to-date bibliography of educational material has 
been compiled. Materials have been collected 
from every state and from 115 organizations. 
Subjects covered are: family budgets and relief 
standards, educational helps to families, maternal 
and child health, feeding nursery school and school- 
age children, foods for foreign born, special diets. 
Copies of the table of contents are available 
through the AHEA office. 

The committee on low-cost clothing has com- 
piled a list of necessary clothing items and number 
of each desirable to have on hand. 

The committee on household supplies has drawn 
up a list of equipment needed by families and will 
price items, as they come back into the market, 
and develop commodity budgets. 

The department has continued the work of ob- 
taining articles of interest to this group for publi- 
cation in the JouRNAL. The department had 
representatives on the family relations and child 
development steering committee and on the com- 
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mittees on apprentice training in home economics 
and audio-visual education materials. One liaison 
officer was appointed to work with the Family 
Welfare Association on food allowances and 
another to work with the food and nutrition 
division.—M ARIETTA EICHELBERGER, Chairman. 


COLLEGE CLUB DEPARTMENT 


It is a pleasure to report the work of the interim 
committee and the department of student clubs 
for 1944-45, for the program has succeeded beyond 
our fondest hopes. The success was due to the 
spadework of the interim committee in June of 
1944; the guidance and inspiration given by Gladys 
Wyckoff, who attended many of the province 
workshops; and the administrative ability and co- 
operative efforts of the 16 province advisers. 

Fifteen of the 16 provinces held a workshop. 
Two-thirds of the state student 
presidents attended one, and 12 state presidents 
assisted with them. About 90 faculty advisers 
and delegates from about 200 of the 313 affiliated 
clubs also attended. Membership in these clubs 
totals more than 17,500. 

Fourteen of the province advisers replied fully 


advisers and 


to a questionnaire asking for suggestions and 
criticisms, and 37 state advisers replied to another 
questionnaire. Reports from the advisers have 
reminded me of the awakening of nature in the 
springtime, for there has been revealed all over the 
country a real enthusiasm for home economics, a 
growth in understanding of its place in education, 
a new insight into the possibilities for home econ- 
omists to influence the basic culture of our times, 
and an eagerness to work together for the good of 
the profession. 

This impression was strengthened in June when 
eight province advisers met for three days in 
Chicago with seven student officers and seven mem- 
bers of the interim committee at the college club 
conference. We hope that the enthusiasm gener- 
ated there will be sustained throughout the year 
and that the “well layed plans” will not “gang 
agley.”—ELizaBETH Dyer, Chairman. 


Opinion Poll 


Again members of the AHEA are asked to register their opinions on an 
important question, whether the state home economics associations should 


work for legislation for enrichment of flour and bread. 


posite page 383 and vote! 


See the ballot op- 
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Reports of Committees 


AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL LUNCHES 


No report from the chairman, Mrs. Quindara 
Oliver Dodge, who recommended that this com- 
mittee be discontinued. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


This committee held its third meeting in New 
York City April 26 and 27, with those in attendance 
representing home economics in business, institu- 
tion administration, extension, social welfare and 
public health, journalism, home economics educa- 
tion, and child development. 

Each member of the committee works with a 
subcommittee composed of persons from the field 
of home economics she represents. 

Results of a questionnaire sent by the general 
committee to colleges and universities having home 
economics departments will be available soon. 

At our April meeting it was the consensus that 
the AHEA should consider standards for under- 
graduate work experience, since there seems to be 
great need for the student to have such experience 
and there are so many kinds now with no standard 
plan. Graduate credit for postgraduate apprentice 
training is another item for much consideration.— 
M. Marie Mount, Chairman. 


BORDEN AWARD 


The committee recommended Bertha Burke, 
associate in nutrition in the department of mater- 
nal and child health at the Harvard School of 
Public Health, for the 1945 Borden award. 

Mrs. Burke’s studies, started in 1932, revealed a 
close relationship between adequacy of diet during 
pregnancy and welfare of both mother and child. 
They showed that toxemias of pregnancy and 
physical defects in the newborn child are associated 
with diets which are poor in nutritive quality and 
that superior physical development of the child 
cannot be assured unless the prenatal diet is excel- 
lent. Since prenatal diets were not rated as excel- 
lent unless they contained liberal quantities of milk 
and since Mrs. Burke’s findings are important to 
the fields of nutrition and public health, the com- 
mittee considered her researches worthy of the 
award. 

The papers on which the award is based are: 
“Nutrition Studies During Pregnancy” by B. S. 
Burke, V. A. Beal, S. B. Kirkwood, and H. C. 
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Stuart in Am. J. Obstet. & Gynecol. 46 (July 1943), 
pp. 38-52; “The Influence of Nutrition During 
Pregnancy upon the Condition of the Infant at 
Birth” by B. S. Burke, V. A. Beal, S. B. Kirkwood, 
and H. C. Stuart in J. Nutrition 26 (Dec. 1943), 
pp. 569-583; “Nutrition Studies During Preg- 
nancy. IV. Relation of Protein Content of 
Mother’s Diet during Pregnancy to Birth Length, 
Birth Weight, and Condition of Infant at Birth” 
by B. S. Burke, V. V. Harding, and H. C. Stuart in 
J. Pediat. 23 (Nov. 1943), pp. 506-515.—JuLta 
O. Hoitmes, Chairman. 


BHNHE, ADVISORY ON 


At our three meetings this year we gave special 
attention to co-operative projects of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics with the 
states, formulating a request to Congress for addi- 
tional funds for the Bureau and planning a hearing 
before the House subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations. We called on the Secretary of 
Agriculture; Judge Tarver, chairman of the House 
subcommittee; Mr. Broadbent, Bureau of the 
Budget; Dr. Auchter, head of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Administration; and his successor, Dr. 
Cardon. Three of our committee appeared at the 
House subcommittee hearing March 3 along with 
other AHEA members. 

The Bureau of the Budget had recommended 
$850,000 for 1945-46—$127,650 more than had 
been appropriated in 1944-45 for the BHNHE: 
$75,000 for a family economics study and $52,650 
for research on farm and rural dwellings. We 
endorsed these items but maintained that the 
proposed budget was inadequate to meet the de- 
mands now made on the BHNHE. We recom- 
mended the following: establishment of a division 
of home and family management, $75,000; co- 
operative research with the states, $500,000 (for 
food and nutrition, $200,000; for housing and home 
equipment, $50,000; for textiles and clothing, 
$100,000; and for family economics, $150,000). 

The House appropriated only the sum requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget; therefore, we recom- 
mended to the Secretary of Agriculture that he 
include in his 1946-47 budget the items which we 
requested but which were not allowed for 1945-46 
and that the next budget provide for putting more 
subject matter into media suitable for laymen.— 
Lita BANE, Chairman. 
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CENSUS 


The committee has been inactive this year 
though its chairman has been working closely with 
the Census Bureau. As the Bureau welcomes all 
suggestions from home economists using their data, 
the procedure recommended for 1945-46 is to have 
research workers in home economics discuss at the 
annual meeting of the AHEA data which they 
would like to have the Census Bureau obtain and 
then transmit their request to the Bureau.— 
MARGARET G. RE1D, Chairman. 


COMMITTEES 


The committee on committees corresponded 
with state chairmen to get the names of home 
economists who have worked effectively at state 
and local levels as a reservoir from which to draw 
in making recommendations for national com- 
mittees. A card file is being set up for the per- 
manent record of the chairman. The executive 
board accepted the committee’s recommendations 
for personnel of standing committees (see pp. 
473 to 480).— BEATRICE GEIGER, Chairman. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE, AD- 
VISORY ON 


The duty of this committee has been to advise 
as to the general character of the Consumer Educa- 
tion Service and as to special issues. Committee 
members strongly feel that no one in the AHEA 
can afford to be without such a helpful publication. 
They are also convinced that the AHEA needs a 
wider service in the consumer field than can be 
expected from a person employed half time to 
edit the CES. Therefore, they directed the atten- 
tion of the executive board to the need for a full- 
time specialist in this field who would not only 
edit the CES but also attend hearings, contact 
other organizations, and act as consultant on con- 
sumer problems.—EpDna P. Amipon, Chairman. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


During 1944-45, this committee has (1) clarified 
with the Consumer Education Study staff of the 
NASSP the conditions under which they would 
co-operate in preparing the statement requested, 
(2) evaluated materials submitted by Thomas H. 
Briggs, director of the study, (3) obtained Calla 
Van Syckle to write the statement with the aid of 
someone with close contact with school adminis- 
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trators and teachers, (4) considered the request to 
prepare and publish lists of supplementary mate- 
rials for home economics classes. 

During the year members of the committee and 
others whose help the committee has solicited 
have sent to Dr. Briggs reactions to (1) Definition 
of Consumer Education, (2) Monograph on Com- 
mercial Supplementary Teaching Materials (3) 
Monograph on Advertising, and (4) Monograph on 
Standards and Labels. 

Dr. Van Syckle, with the aid of Emma Watts, 
county supervisor of home economics in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, prepared the statement on 
the contribution of home economics to consumer 
education, which was then reviewed by the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

In February Dr. Briggs asked the AHEA if it 
would be interested in preparing lists of commercial 
supplementary material to be used by home eco- 
nomics teachers and financed by the Consumer 
Education Study, and also preparing suggestions as 
to how teachers could become acquainted with and 
use such materials. Our committee decided that 
this activity was not feasible. 

By fall the statement by Dr. Van Syckle and 
Miss Watts should be ready for publication, and 
we recommend dismissal of the committee, which 
has included Beulah Coon, Anna Dooley, Mrs. 
Harriet Howe, Hazel Kyrk, Lucile Reynolds, and 
Gladys Wyckoff. Much could be done with the 
Consumer Education Study on follow-up of the use 
of these publications in secondary schools; but for 
such a follow-up, we would recommend appoint- 
Bevan I. Coon, 





ment of a new committee. 
Chairman. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 


Launching the project “The Consumer Speaks” 
has been the major undertaking of our committee 
this year. The purpose of this project (described 
in the JouRNAL for March 1945) is to offer con- 
sumers an opportunity to co-operate with forward- 
looking businessmen in improving postwar 
markets. Groups of women are asked to “speak 
their minds” concerning a few essential items of 
food, clothing, and equipment, telling what 
characteristics they consider most essential and 
desirable. Their “speakings” will be tabulated 
and transmitted to manufacturers and retailers. 

Outlines for guidance of groups discussing cloth- 
ing have been prepared by a subcommittee headed 
by Ruth O’Brien; for groups discussing meat and 
bread, by another subcommittee with Sadye 
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Adelson, chairman. The equipment subcom- 
mittee deferred its work so as to benefit from our 
experience in the other fields, but their outlines will 
be ready in the fall. 

State co-operation has been enlisted through 
state chairmen of consumer interests committees. 
Illinois, under the guidance of Mary Whitlock, 
leads in number of participating groups. Other 
states are planning intensive work early in the 
fall-—Day Monroe, Chairman. 


CO-OPERATION WITH SOUTHERN NEGRO 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


Presidents of the 17 southern state home eco- 
nomics associations sent to the committee the 
following information as to the relationship of 
their associations to Negro home economists: 
3 states have Negro members in their state home 
economics association; 2 states have a Negro state 
home economics association; 1 state has a Negro 
home economics teachers association and a Negro 
home demonstration agents’ association; 8 states 
have a home economics section in the Negro 
state education association. 

In 5 of the 14 states which do not permit Negroes 
to join the state home economics association, the 
association nevertheless works with the Negro 
home economics group; in 4 others there is no 
contact. Presidents of the remaining 5 did not 
report what, if any, contact is maintained. 

The number of Negro home economists affiliating 
with any of these groups was given for only 4 states 
and was approximately 200, 150, 75, 75. 

The committee hopes that questions raised in the 
letters to the state presidents will increase co- 
operation between state associations and Negro 
home economists.—MARIE WHITE, Chairman. 


CO-OPERATIVE TEST SERVICE OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
EXPLORATORY COMMITTEE 


When members of the joint committee of the 
AHEA and the American Council on Education 
met in New York City in December, they formu- 
lated plans for obtaining the opinions of home 
economists and others as to the proposal made by 
the measurement and guidance committee of the 


ACE to develop evaluation materials in home | 


economics and related fields. 

A check list of “Outcomes of Education for 
Effective Living in the Modern World” was formu- 
lated after correspondence with committee mem- 
bers and conferences with the committee which 
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prepared the home economics chapter for the 1946 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. 

The committee prepared an article on “The 
Need for Evaluation in General Education” and 
a questionnaire on the proposed plan, types of 
evaluation instruments most needed, and the type 
of assistance the respondent would give if the pro- 
posal were accepted. 

These materials were mailed out in April by the 
Co-operative Test Service to 1,000 persons, in- 
cluding college administrators and instructors of 
home economics, members of the ADA, counselors, 
workers in public health and social welfare, direct- 
ors of testing and research bureaus, scientists in 
various fields, high school home economics teachers, 
state and city supervisors, and state extension 
leaders. 

An overwhelming majority of those who replied 
stated that they believed that home economists 
should collaborate with the Co-operative Test 
Service in developing evaluation materials. Ex- 
tent of demand for evaluation materials cannot be 
estimated from returns. 

The committee recommends that the AHEA 
work with the Co-operative Test Service in de- 
veloping evaluation materials, that this committee 
be discontinued and a committee on evaluation 
be appointed to serve as an advisory and co- 
ordinating committee in the development of future 
projects.—CLARA M. Brown, Chairman. 


COUNCILORS’ CREDENTIALS 


No report as there was no annual meeting. 


ELECTIONS 

Two elections by mail were held this year by 
authorization of the executive board. Ballots 
cast in May totaled 118; those in June, 186. 

Those elected in May were: president-elect, 
Mrs. Katharine Ansley Alderman; vice-president, 
Florence Fallgatter; secretary, Olga P. Brucher; 
nominating committee, Marie Dye (chairman), 
Eloise Davison, Ethelwyn Dodson, Mrs. Kate W. 
Kinyon, Helen Stacey. 

Division vice-chairmen elected in June were: 
art, Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson; family economics, 
Cleo Fitzsimmons; family relations and child 
development, Virginia Messenger; food and nutri- 
tion, Esther L. Batchelder; housing, Mary A. 
Mason; fextiles and clothing, Evelyn A. Mans- 
field. 


Department officers elected in June were: 
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colleges and wniversities, E. Neige Todhunter, 
chairman-elect, and Edna Meshke, secretary; 
elementary and secondary schools, Mary Lois Wil- 
liamson, chairman-elect, and Helen E. McCleery, 
secretary; extension service, Myrtle M. Weldon, 
chairman-elect, and Amy Kelly, secretary; home 
economics in business, Essie L. Elliott, chairman- 
elect, and Margaret H. Kingsley, secretary; home 
economics in institution administration, Esther A. 
Atkinson, chairman-elect, and Florence Lehman, 
secretary; homemaking, Mrs. Bernyece Johnson, 
chairman, Mrs. Florence Johnson, chairman-elect, 
Mrs. LaVerne Brindley, vice-chairman, and Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Mullin, secretary; research, Florance B. 
King, chairman-elect, and Helen Burton, secretary; 
social welfare and public health, Mrs. Frances 
Preston, chairman-elect, and Sadye F. Adelson, 
secretary.—FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, Chairman. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Because no Ellen H. Richards fellowship was 
awarded last year, the unused stipend was added 
to this year’s sum to make a total of $1200 offered 
as an award for study in 1945-46. From the 10 
applicants, 5 were selected as worthy of considera- 
tion, 4 interested in research in food and nutrition, 
1 in housing. The award was given to Dorothy 
Husseman, University of Illinois, for research in 
nutrition. 

The Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, has 
generously offered two $750 fellowships to be 
awarded to students specializing in food and nutri- 
tion. These awards for research will be made on 
the same basis as other awards of the AHEA— 
giving the AHEA complete freedom in selection of 
the candidates and the successful candidate com- 
plete freedom in selection of her research problem 
and the school for her graduate work.—IrRmMa H. 


Gross, Chairman. 


HEADQUARTERS, ADVISORY TO 


There was no formal meeting of this committee; 
advice given consisted of informal telephone con- 
versations.—LUCILE W. REYNOLDs, Chairman. 


HISTORICAL MATERIALS 


No report.—MERLE Forp, Chairman. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 


THROUGH LIBRARIES 
Fifteen states have taken an active part in our 
new project—compiling a list of fiction dealing 
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with family life. Four worked on the list for 
adults; three on lists for the elementary school 
child; and twelve on those for the high school age. 
Some state committees sent lists of books to li- 
braries, some prepared loan packets, and others 
publicized lists through local papers and teachers’ 
magazines. 

Wyoming compiled a list of books recommended 
as Christmas gifts for young children and sent it to 
all libraries in the state. The Missouri com- 
mittee prepared a list on family life of all nations, 
separating the books into those for elementary, 
high school, and college groups. North Dakota’s 
list for adults was compiled to show present-day 
conditions, American scenes, and normal people 
with normal problems. The North Carolina 
group distributed leaflets on “How to Give a Good 
Book Review,” “Good Reading for Home Demon- 
stration Clubs,” and “Books You Should Own.” 
State committees have suggested plans for evaluat- 
ing these lists. 

Many committees continued our 
“seven point program.”—Eva W. ScuLLy, Chair- 
man. 


work on 


HOME ECONOMICS IN HEALTH EDUCA- 


TION 

Letters to committee members asking for 
suggestions for the year’s work brought three 
replies. No nation-wide activity was undertaken, 
but the chairman worked with the North Carolina 
committee to secure information on the need of 
health rooms for high schools of the state. As 
the department of elementary schools and the 
committees on the school lunch and on legislation 
also carry on work in the field of health education, 
clarification is needed as to the areas in which we 
should work.—CATHERINE T. DENNIS, Chairman. 


HOME MANAGEMENT 


The energy of committee members has gone into 
efforts to unravel the relationship of our group to 
those interested in family economics. Officers 
of the family economics divisidn are eager to bring 
home management personnel into their division, 
and therein may lie the solution to the problem.— 
PAULENA NICKELL, Chairman. 


HOME MANAGEMENT AND _ FAMILY 
ECONOMICS, JOINT COMMITTEE ON 


This committee worked as a committee of the 
family economics division; therefore, its work 
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is reported under that heading. Its activities 
are also reported by the home management com- 
mittee—EpNA VAN Horn, Chairman. 


HOME SAFETY EDUCATION 


All state presidents were urged to name a home 
safety chairman, and 15 now have such officers. 
Chairmen of each department and each division 
were asked to include home safety in their program 
of work, and six expressed willingness to co-operate. 

Fillers on safety were furnished for use in the 
JouRNAL and an article, “Your Safety Program” 
by Gladys T. Olson, a committee member, was 
published in the May 1945 issue. 

Four states report activities and publication of 
safety materials within the state: Ohio, New York, 
Kansas, and Wisconsin. 

New York is planning a home safety workshop 
at Cornell in July and regional conferences in the 
fall and is sponsoring the writing of a bulletin to be 
published by the state department of health. 
Kansas has promoted safety education in college 
classes. Extension specialists used a home safety 
check list with 6,269 families in 56 counties. 

The home economics in business group in 
Milwaukee also promoted home safety through 
newspaper articles, radio programs, a speakers’ 
bureau, and the distribution of materials. 

Miss Olson has talked with state presidents and 
committee chairmen in the 7 states where she has 
worked. Each committee member has conferred 
with other workers—Hazet E. THompson, 
Chairman. 


INFORMATION AND PLACEMENT 


The committee studied available information as 
to placement services of other national organiza- 
tions, including the ADA, and concluded that the 
expense involved makes it inadvisable to set up a 
national placement service at this time. Recog- 
nizing the need for more information as to 
opportunities for home-economics-trained women, 
however, the committee recommended (1) that this 
committee act as a central committee and that 
local chairmen be appointed to make studies 
of placement facilities and job opportunities in the 
area and give vocational guidance service, and (2) 
that the AHEA undertake a directory of home 
economists.—ALICE L. Epwarps, Chairman. 


INTERIM COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE HOME 
ECONOMICS CLUBS 


After the AHEA convention in June 1944, the 
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committee planned letters to be sent to presidents 
of state home economics associations, to the state 
club advisers, and to the heads of all college home 
economics departments with enclosure of a letter 
to the faculty club adviser explaining the province 
plan, the new method of assessing dues, the 
national program of work planned by the students, 
and suggestions on how to make college clubs more 
successful. One questionnaire for suggestions and 
criticisms was sent in May to province advisers 
and another to state club advisers. 

Committee discontinued, to be succeeded by the 
advisory committee on college clubs. —ELIzABETH 
Dyer, Chairman. 


INTERIM COMMITTEE ON HIGH SCHOOL 
HOME ECONOMICS CLUBS 


The National Organization of High School Home 
Economics Clubs has grown so rapidly that by 
June 1, 1945, there were 105,000 members. Next 
year’s budget, based on an estimated 200,000 
membership, has $2,000 set down as first payment 
to the AHEA for its loan of $7,200. 

Contributions of the two sponsors this year 
were: from the AHEA—the $7,200 loan, office 
room and equipment, and services of AHEA’s 
business manager, editor, executive and field sec- 
retaries; from the Office of Education—the financ- 
ing of one meeting of the interim committee and 
assistance from regional agents, particularly with 
the regional meetings of student delegates. 

On the new organization’s advisory board are 
one representative of the department of home 
economics of the NEA, the vice-president for 
home economics of the AVA, two state super- 
visors of home economics, and two state club 
advisers (representing the 4 geographical regions 
of the USA) as well as Hazel Frost, national 
adviser, and the representatives of the Office of 
Education and the AHEA. 

Edna Amidon of the Office of Education was 
elected chairman of the board; Frances Swain, 
formerly supervisor of home economics in the 
Chicago public schools, bursar; and Pauline Stout, 
supervisor of home economics in West Virginia, 
secretary. 

The interim committee met in October to plan 
the 12 two-day meetings of student delegates, held 
on college campuses last spring. In each state 
group were 4 student delegates and 3 adults—the 
state club adviser, a local adviser, and a state 
supervisor of home economics. Each interim 
committee member attended one meeting. At 
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each of the i2 meetings the students drafted recom- 
mendations as to club name, motto, purposes, 
Constitution, and By-laws. 

The student delegates were the working 
members, however. Adults contributed only as 
requested. After these delegates made their state 
reports, they set up criteria to be used in making 
decisions as to club purposes, name, motto, con- 
stitution, magazine, etc., and evaluated all recom- 
mendations by these criteria. 

A student candidate for vice-president (to 
represent each of the 4 geographical regions of the 
USA) was elected at each of the 12 meetings. 
These 12 candidates, the national officers for 1945- 
46, met with Dr. Frost in Chicago June 11 to 16 
as the executive council of the new organization. 

They considered the recommendations of the 12 
regional groups and formulated a constitution 
and a program of work under which the organiza- 
tion will operate for the next year, selected as 
their name Future Homemakers of America, and 
made various other decisions. 

The interim committee and the adult advisory 
board met at the same time to make the arrange- 
ments necessary to get’ the new organization 
soundly established: setting up the year’s budget 
to provide for another salaried person (an office 
manager), outlining basic policies and procedures. 
This group met with the council daily to consider 
mutual problems. 

Headquarters of the Future Homemakers of 
America will be 623 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D.C. As the committee has fulfilled its function, 
we recommend that it be discontinued.—EDNA 
. Ammon and Frances L. Swain, Co-chairmen. 


INTERNATIONAL 


This year’s work has consisted mainly of making 
arrangements for foreign fellows. Four have been 
studying in the USA on AHEA grants: Bluebell 
Reade from Assam, India, at the University of 
California; Thelma Estevez of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, at Iowa State College; Mrs. Elise Perrier 
Trafford of Santiago, Chile, at Simmons College; 
and Theodora S. Bryce of Port Perry, Ontario, 
Canada, at Cornell University. Miss Bryce and 
Miss Estevez were designated the Omicron Nu 
fellows. 

A fifth fellowship was awarded to Jui-fang 
K’uang of Chengtu, West China, for study at Kan- 
sas State College, but she was unable to get to 
this country and it was held for her until 1945-46. 
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No special announcements of fellowships for 
1945—46 were sent out last fall, in part because the 
Institute of International Education agreed to 
advertise the AHEA fellowships in Latin America 
and to send us papers from promising candidates. 

Soon after the liberation of Manila, a fellowship 
for 1945-46 was promised to Ho-I Pai of Yenching 
University, Peiping, China, for study at Kansas 
State College. She had been granted one for 1941- 
42 but was caught in Manila on her way here and 
interned. As she could not file papers for a pass- 
port until after she had been granted a fellowship 
and was obviously worthy of the award, it was 
made without awaiting full committee vote. 

Of the ten new candidates whose names were 
submitted to the committee in May, the five given 
highest ratings by the committee were Luisa Vidal 
of Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, who has 
been studying at Syracuse University; Margarida 
Lee Davis of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Bluebell 
Reade of Assam, India, who has held an AHEA 
fellowship at the University of California this 
year; Pramila Pandit, who has been studying at the 
Agricultural Institute, Allahabad, Upper Prov- 
inces, India; and Zarina Soule of Queen Mary’s 
Girls School, Delhi, India. 

Last fall there was $1,628.52 in the fellowship 
fund of which $1200 has been paid to the 1944-45 
fellows. Up to May 31, 1945, $1,442.53 more had 
been received, making a balance of $1,871.05, or 
enough for four fellows besides Jui-fang K’uang 
and Ho-I Pai. Omicron Nu has since promised 
$300 for use in 1945-46, enabling the AHEA to 
give a seventh fellowship to Zarina Soule-—HELEN 
W. Atwater, Chairman. 


[JOURNAL] ADVISORY EDITORIAL 


Members of the Board have carried on as in- 
dividuals the functions which were accepted last 
year as those appropriate for an advisory group. 
Each has had opportunity to evaluate the last ten 
issues of the JoURNAL by responding to the Editor’s 
letter to the Reader-Editors, which she also sent to 
members of the Board. 

No criticisms and frequent commendations of the 
JourRNAL from consistent readers of it within the 
last year would indicate pride in our official organ. 
The entire membership might well consider them- 
selves members of the Advisory Board, for our 
editor sincerely welcomes comments, both good 
and bad, from those for whom the JOURNAL is 
prepared.—FLORENCE FALLGATTER, Chairman. 
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LEGISLATIVE 


Early this year, your committee divided the 
legislative work, each of the 9 members selecting 
his or her own committee for activity in special 
fields. (See page 109 of the February JOURNAL.) 

AHEA representatives appeared at various hear- 
ings this year. Gladys Wyckoff spoke at a hearing 
on behalf of federal aid to education (S181), and a 
statement on federal aid was filed on HR1296. 
Sarah Blanding, chairman of the subcommittee 
on education, sent letters to state legislative chair- 
men urging support of $181 and HR1296 on federal 
aid to education. 

Mrs. Dora Lewis appeared at a hearing before 
the Senate committee on education and labor on 
behalf of the vocational education and retraining 
bill (S619). A letter went to state legislative 
chairmen about the vocational education and re- 
training bill and the co-operative agricultural 
extension work bills (S383 and HR1690). Mrs. 
Lewis also wrote to the chairman of the Senate 
committee on agriculture and forestry in support 
of the extension bill. 

A hearing was organized by Lelia Massey and 
conducted by Jessie Harris on the BHNHE appro- 
priation. Miss Massey also helped organize the 
nutrition bill (HR 758) hearing sponsored by the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges. Jessie Harris 
conducted the home economics part of the hearing. 

Helen Hostetter prepared a statement as to the 
AHEA’s interest in the international Food and 
Agriculture Organization, which was filed in the 
records of hearings on that subject. She also pre- 
pared a statement which was filed with that of 
other WJCC representatives on housing legislation 
at hearings conducted by Senator Taft, chairman 
of the subcommittee on postwar housing and urban 
redevelopment. A questionnaire on housing had 
been sent previously to officers and to chairmen of 
departments and divisions, and their replies pro- 
vided the basis for the statement. 

Mrs. Harriet Howe presented at the House bank- 
ing and currency committee hearing the statement 
written by Hazel Kyrk urging the extension of the 
price control act without crippling amendments. 
A similar statement was also presented to the 
Senate banking and currency committee. A letter 


was sent also to state legislative chairmen on 
“Fight Inflation Week,” a campaign for con- 
tinuing wartime control measures. 

Marie Mount and Lelia Massey conducted a spot 
survey of school lunch conditions as basis for work 
on school lunch legislation. 


(For details as to 
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school lunch legislation, see the report of the 
school lunch committee, page 459.) 

In carrying out the legislative program, the 
AHEA works whenever possible through the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, on 
which the executive secretary is the AHEA dele- 
gate. (See WJCC report, page 461.) Lelia 
Massey has done a highly commendable job on 
legislation this last year. 

To each state legislative chairman and to each 
state president last October were sent: a copy of 
the over-all program and of the division of work, a 
suggested plan of procedure within the state, and 
a letter asking for a report of state legislative 
activities. 

To date, reports have been received from 6 states 
only: Arizona, Louisiana, Minnesota, Utah, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Letters were sent during the year to key people 
in states which have representatives on important 
legislative committees in Washington, and these 
key people, in turn, sent many letters asking 
support of special bills. 

To summarize, may I say that your legislative 
committee has had an active year—but not nearly 
active enough, if we, as an Association are to take 
our place constructively and effectively in this 
fast-changing world.—ELoise Davison, Chairman. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


No annual meeting; therefore, no report. Ruth 
Bonde made arrangements for the Evanston 
planning meeting. 


MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 

The By-laws of the AHEA give as qualifications 
for membership in the Association: a bachelor’s 
degree in home economics or “‘a degree from a 
college or university with a major in a related 


field. . and. . .evidence.. .that through subsequent 


training or experience the person has become, in 
interest and practice, a home economist.” 

The committee which was set up to clarify this 
statement compiled a set of statements and pro- 
posed standards and mailed them last February 
to all state committees on membership credentials 
for suggestions as tochanges. Those in California, 
West Virginia, and Vermont responded. 

During the year 5 petitions for membership, 
referred to the committee, were rejected: one from 
a woman with no degree but with a diploma from a 
French school of fashion; one, with a degree in 
education but only 6 semester hours of home 
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economics; one with a major in sociology, no 
courses in home economics, and only six hours of a 
science (botany).—Lucy RATHBONE, Chairman. 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 


Comparisons are not always odious! At the 
end of the last fiscal year the AHEA had 13,478 
members; as of July 1, 1945, we have 15,116 
members—a gain of 12 per cent. (The number of 
graduating seniors joining the Association before 
they leave the campus has increased 65 per cent, 
and now totals 1,447 young women.) There are 
1,127 junior members, 687 fewer than last year. 
All but 12 of the 50 associations have exceeded last 
year’s membership. Four achieved the objective 
of doubled membership: Louisiana with a gain of 
182 per cent; Delaware, with 152 per cent; Utah, 
136 per cent; and Colorado, 118 per cent. 

Thirty thousand copies of “As a Home Econo- 
mist, What Is My Professional I.Q.?” were re- 
quested from state chairmen. States chose their 
preferred method of handling AHEA dues to do 
away with duplication of notices of dues payable, 
which had been a serious annoyance in many 
states. 

Excellent progress has been made in three of our 
pet plans: beginning membership drives on May 1 
on the “pay-before-you-go-plan”; securing mem- 
berships among graduating seniors; discontinuing 
junior membership.—Essiz L. Exiiott, Chair- 
man. 


MEMBERSHIP STANDARDS 


Two recent actions of the AHEA made it advis- 
able to work out some plan for evaluating under- 
graduate college instruction in home economics: 
in 1940, requiring a degree for membership in the 
AHEA; and in 1943, enrolling graduating seniors 
in the Association before they leave the campus. 
This committee was appointed, therefore, to 
develop an accrediting program. 

Before our three-day meeting in New York City 
early last February, 20 professional organizations 
were asked for information and advice. Compila- 
tion of their answers indicates that accrediting 
programs have led to improvement of instruction in 
such professions as law, engineering, medicine, 
social work, music. The American Council on 
Education, which has carefully studied accrediting, 
also gave helpful guidance. 

The committee drew up two plans: one to be 
wholly financed by the AHEA; the other requiring 
three years of outside financial aid. We are trying 
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to secure the $55,000 needed for the second plan. 

We presented to two foundations information as to 

our purpose, plan of procedure, and proposed 

methods of evaluation. 

The purposes are: to provide standards and 
criteria of excellence in the field of home economics 
for the use of those responsible for its development; 
to improve college instruction in home economics; 
and to guide those choosing an institution for 
study in this field. 

The plan of procedure is: 

1. Secure funds to finance the program for three 
years 

2. Seek co-operation of five regional accrediting 
agencies 

3. Employ a qualified director and set up an 
office 

4. Make a preliminary study of 30 recognized 

college home economics departments 

. Prepare a tentative “pattern map” from data 

secured in number 4 as a device for charting 

the degree of excellence of an institution (This 
plan was developed after long study by the 

North Central Association.) 

6. Conduct regional conferences, discuss the 
tentative “pattern map,” and determine modifi- 
cations needed 

7. Set up standards for the evaluation of home 
economics curricula 

8. Visit colleges which apply for evaluation of 
their programs 
We are probably the first to solicit the co-opera- 

tion of the regional accrediting agencies for second- 
ary schools and colleges. In our work we have 
been and will continue to be influenced by research 
work of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Co-operation of the 
colleges in this program will be wholly voluntary, 
and home economics work of any institution will be 
judged on the basis of the purposes which it seeks 
to serve as set forth in its publications. Plans 
will be designed to improve college programs with- 
out decreasing the initiative or independence of 
colleges in further developing their programs. 

The following guiding principles were agreed 
upon. 

1. The institutions invited to participate in the 
plan shall be those accredited by, or members of, 
a regional accrediting association. 

2. Institutions will be invited to co-operate. 
(An institution’s program will be evaluated 
only if co-operation is assured. No fees will be 
charged. The purpose of the evaluation is to 
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help institutions evaluate and improve their own 
programs.) 

3. Each program is to be evaluated in terms of the 
institution’s objectives for its home economics 
program. 

4. Only undergraduate programs will be con- 
sidered. 

5. The standards used in accreditment will be both 
qualitative and quantitative. Rigidity of 
standards will be avoided, as home economics is 
a developing area of education and experimental 
programs should be encouraged. 

6. Accreditment shall be on the basis of curricula 
rather than courses. 

7. Competent home economists serving on regional 
committees will visit the institution. 

8. A national committee will consider carefully 
both qualitative and quantitative findings 
and recommendations of the regional com- 
mittees. 

9. The AHEA will publish a list of institutions 
with accredited home economics curricula. 
It will furnish no information as to institutions 
not on this list, no list of institutions that did 
not submit data or of those whose programs were 
not approved. 

GLADYS BRANEGAN, Chairman 


NOMINATING 


The report of this committee for nominees for 
election in the AHEA in 1945 was published in the 
April 1945 JourNAL.—ELDA Ross, Chairman. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS FOR AHEA 


At our February 12 meeting with Mrs. Dora 
Lewis the sum needed for a permanent head- 
quarters and means of raising money were dis- 
cussed. Space and facilities desirable were listed: 
library, archives room, conference room, hostess 
room with kitchenette, rest room, lavatory, storage 
room, 12 offices, and 4 rooms for the Future Home- 
makers of America. The sum needed to buy, 
renovate, and equip a building was estimated at 
$150,000; annual cost for taxes, insurance, utilities, 
maintenance, housekeeper, and janitor service at 
$6,450. Annual rent now is $3,000. 

Among other questions discussed was purchase of 
a building large enough to get income from renting 
an apartment or offices. It was pointed out that 
new equipment and furnishings are needed now 
whether the AHEA buys or rents and that funds 
should be raised soon if we are to purchase them 
after the war.—Mary LINnpsLEy, Chairman. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 


No report; committee discontinued.—BEATRICE 
J. GEIGER, Chairman. 


PUBLICATIONS, ADVISORY ON 


This committee acts only after a manuscript or a 
proposal for a document is submitted by the 
headquarters office for its consideration. During 
the last year only one piece of material came up 
for consideration. The committee might well be 
given broader duties, to include surveying the 
present publications of the Association so as to 
recommend additions, substitutions, or discon- 
tinuation, or it might be merged with some other 
Association committee with related interests so 
that it will have a real job to do.—MARJoRIE 
M. HESELTINE, Chairman. 


REGISTRY OF HOME ECONOMISTS 


Twenty-one state chairmen filled out a question- 
naire on registry work and wrote letters to amplify 
their replies. These provided valuable informa- 
tion on which to build the work of 1945-46: how 
each state manages its registry, number of names 
listed in each registry, method used in collecting 
data and kind of data collected, type of registration 
card used and changes recommended for the AHEA 
card, uses of the state file, system of marking cards 
to indicate ficld of work for which registrant is 
qualified, how the work is financed.—EpDNA 
Trotn, Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS 


See page 428 for the first four resolutions. 

5. Resolved, That the AHEA express its sincere 
appreciation to Northwestern University for its 
hospitality in making it possible for the Association 
to hold its annual business meeting for the year 
1944-45 on its campus. 

6. Resolved, That the Association express to 
Ruth Bonde and to all of her assistants keen 
appreciation for the efficient handling of the 
arrangements for the meeting and for the gracious 
solicitude for the comfort of the delegates. 

7. WHEREAS, The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has expanded its University of the Air to 
include a program on family life, “Home Is What 
You Make It”; therefore, 

Resolved, That the AHEA express appreciation 
of this service to the American home.—M ARIE 
SELLERS, Chairman. 
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RETIREMENT PLAN FOR HEADQUARTERS 
STAFF 


In investigating the possibilities of a retirement 
plan for the professional members of headquarters 
staff this committee approached the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association but was told 
that eligibility could not be extended to this 
organization. The National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Association, too, was unable to take 
over the group. 

Some type of coverage could be purchased from 
a commercial company on an individual basis. 
The committee recommends that the executive 
board determine the amount it could contribute for 
each staff member. Cost of different types of 
coverage were reported at the midyear meeting of 
the board—Treva E. KaurrmMan, Chairman. 


REVISION OF ASSOCIATION HANDBOOK 


About 120 letters were sent to chairmen of 
AHEA divisions, departments, and committees 
and to others asking for suggestions for revision of 
the Handbook. The 13 who replied made few 
specific suggestions but expressed interest. An 
informal and superficial survey indicates that the 
Handbook is being more widely used than in the 
past. About 550 copies remain in stock. 

Because constitutional revisions are now pend- 
ing, thorough revision at present seems inadvisable; 
therefore, the committee recommends that a brief 
supplement be prepared and issued to all national 
officers, giving changes in the Constitution and in 
personnel and duties of new committees. Duties 
of all standing committees might also be given 
in more detail.—HELEN Stacey, Chairman. 


SCHOOL LUNCH COMMITTEE OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Four members of this committee met December 
18 to discuss legislation that would be compatible 
with the AHEA’s school lunch credo and “provide 
a nutritionally adequate school lunch and be an 
integral part of the educational program,” as 
directed by the AHEA’s program of work. 

In 1943-44 the USDA and the Office of Educa- 
tion differed as to school lunch legislation. Our 
committee therefore asked representatives of each 
agency to discuss their ideas with us early in 
January. At our February meeting we again 
interviewed USDA and Office of Education repre- 
sentatives. Lelia Massey arranged for six of us 
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to see Senators Ellender and Russell about school 
lunch bills, and we presented to them replies to a 
questionnaire on school lunch operation that had 
been sent to state home economics supervisors by 
Lelia Massey and the chairman. 

Proposed legislation on the school lunch intro- 
duced during 1945 in both the House and Senate, 
the date they were introduced, and the action 
taken: 

Voorhis Bill, HR149, January 3. No action. 

Pace Bill, HR756, January 4. No action. 

Russell Bill, S200, same as $1820 of 1943-44, 
providing for supervision as well as food, January 
10. (See below.) 

Ellender Bill, S503, prepared in consultation 
with the WJCC, providing for food and for super- 
vision and nutrition education, and preventing 
federal agencies from activity below the state 
level, February 4. (See below.) 

Flannagan Bill, HR2673, a marketing bill giving 
all authority to the USDA, March 19. At hear- 
ings so much objection rose that Senator Ellender 
and Congressman Flannagan asked the USDA and 
Office of Education to draft a bill satisfactory to 
both agencies. The result of this was two bills, 
$962 and HR3143: 

Ellender-Russell Bill, S962, which has many of 
the good points of S503, May 7. Being held in 
Senate agriculture and forestry committee until 
fate of HR3370 is determined; and Flannagan Bill, 
HR3143, May 7. Changed in committee and 
reported out as 

Flannagan Bill, HR3370, which provides for 
food to be handled by USDA, supervision and 
nutrition education by Office of Education, June 
4. Report of hearings published and available free 
by writing House agriculture committee. The 
WJCC school lunch committee considers that the 
bill would be stronger if the provision permitting 
nonprofit private schools to receive funds without 
coming under the supervision of state departments 
of education were deleted. Still (July 10) in 
House rules committee. Chances of being re- 
ported out for debate on the House floor slight. 

In the meantime, a fund of $50 million has been 
approved for the USDA to carry on its program for 
1944-45. Children will be fed while this legisla- 
tion is pending —M. MAriE Mowunt, Chairman. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING 


No report. 
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Reports of Representatives and Fellows 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ULTIMATE 
CONSUMER GOODS OF THE 


AHEA representatives on ACUCG are Dorothy 
Houghton, first vice-chairman then chairman of 
the subcommittee on personnel; Ardenia Chapman, 
member of two subcommittees—the postwar plan- 
ning and the nominating committees; and Anna 
Dooley, alternate. 

At the October meeting in New York the ad- 
visability of enlarging the personnel of the com- 
mittee and formal classification of membership 
were discussed. Consensus was that such classi- 
fication is not essential; that, as organizations now 
represented are helpful, personnel is satisfactory. 

The committee approved having the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as sponsor for the project on 
definition of terms used in retailing. Faith Wil- 
liams reported that the BHNHE and the National 
Bureau of Standards had agreed to help with the 
physical testing of commodities. 

The postwar planning committee of the ACUCG 
recommended salvaging from WPB and OPA 
orders any technical provisions applicable to stand- 
ards, working on definition of retailing terms, and 
reactivating the work on standard sizes for women. 

The committee on textile test methods reported 
that technical laboratories of mail-order houses 
and department stores, consumer representatives, 
and store adjustment departments were sources 
of information on commodities for which test 
methods should be evaluated. 

The committee on colorfastness reported that it 
had voted against conferring with the Federal 
Trade Commission on issuance of trade practice 
rules in colorfastness. 

The ACUCG voted to send a letter ballot to 
members asking that the American Standard 
Methods of Test for Shrinkage in the Laundering 
of Woven Cotton Cloth be reaffirmed. The 
executive committee of the ACUCG was desig- 
nated as the subcommittee to consider methods for 
handling work and standards for consumer goods 
in the ASA. 

At the May 1 meeting in New York, the pro- 
posed United Nations Co-ordinating Committee 
projects on testing of textiles, defining of rayon, 
and moisture regain in woolen knitting yarns were 


considered. The Federal Trade Commission hear- 
ing in April to discuss proposed trade practice 
rules for hand knitting yarns was also reported. 

The demands for the development and use of 
standard specifications and methods of test for 
ultimate consumer goods is growing rapidly. 
Since home economists have been and will continue 
to be active in promoting such developments, it 
would seem wise for the AHEA to continue to be 
represented in the ACUCG and to keep AHEA 
members in touch with the work of the com- 
mittee. AHEA members can contribute much to 
the work of the ACUCG.—ArRDENIA CHAPMAN. 
ASSOCIATION, 


AMERICAN STANDARDS 


COUNCIL 
No report received from the representative, 
Dorothy Houghton. 


CONFERENCE ON THE ROLE OF WOMEN 
IN POLICY-MAKING POSITIONS 


Discontinued. 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL OF AHEA, AVA, 
AND NEA 

The leaflet ‘National Organizations Serving 
Home Economics Teachers and Administrators” 
prepared by the 3 organizations was distributed to 
members last December. At our meeting on 
December 5 we considered ways to recruit promis- 
ing young women for home economics teaching. 
Media discussed were a movie film, a bulletin, and 
slides. Council members then tried to find out 
what films, leaflets, and bulletins on home 
economics teaching are already available and what 
persons or organizations would help develop any 
of the proposed devices—Muvuriet G. Mc- 
FARLAND. 


TO EXPLORE CO-OPERATION WITH W. B. 
SAUNDERS COMPANY REGARDING 
PUBLICATION OF AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF FOODS AND NUTRITION 


The seven members of this committee met in 
Philadelphia on November 20 with a representative 
of W. B. Saunders Company and agreed that a 
book containing brief discussions of the history 
and use of foods, their distribution, economic 

















Association Business: Reports of Representatives and Fellows 


importance, nutritional significance in natural 
and processed forms, together with authoritative 
tabular information on their nutritional contribu- 
tions and other significant data, was much needed. 
They recommended that the Saunders Company 
secure a nationally known nutritionist as editor-in- 
chief for such a publication and suggested several 
persons who might serve as associate editors.— 
Marion D. SWEETMAN. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL 


Local consumer-retailer conferences have been 
stressed this year, since large national meetings 
could not be held. The 3 AHEA representatives 
on the Council (Mrs. Harriet Howe, Inez LaBos- 
sier, and Ruth O’Brien) and the two alternates 
(Josephine Kremer and Lillian Locke) have helped 
with this program. 

The Council has also initiated other types of 
consumer-retailer co-operation. In Philadelphia 
5 public forums were held last winter, at each of 
which a retailer, a consumer, a representative of an 
interested government agency, and a manufacturer 
presented their views and shared in the discussion 
following. In Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 4 buyers’ 
clinics have been held and have been so successful 
that 6 more clinics are scheduled for 1945-46. 
Many women’s organizations in that city have 
fused their study programs with that of NCRC. 

NCRC publications are in great demand. More 
than 20,000 were distributed in the last 9 months. 
One of the most popular is ““A Study of Labeling,” 
prepared by a committee headed by Faith Wil- 
liams. It consists of a study outline and 4 
bulletins. 

The committee on informative advertising as- 
sembled data as to information which consumers 
and retailers want in newspaper advertisements of 
certain items, such as cotton dresses and towels. 
Several New York City stores ran test advertise- 
ments to check the committee’s tentative conclu- 
sions. When market conditions return to normal 
more extensive work along this line will be under- 
taken. Much of the success of this work is due to 
the efforts of Mrs. Lewis, chairman until she be- 
came AHEA president. 

Harold Brightman, who has been a forceful 
leader of the NCRC since its founding, resigned the 
chairmanship last spring but will continue to help 
with its work. 

Newly elected officers include: chairman, T. B. 
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Griffith; president, L. S. Ayers & Co.; vice-chair- 
man, Ruth O’Brien, AHEA; treasurer, Max Gertz; 
vice-president, B. Gertz, Inc., Jamaica, Long 
Island. Three new members elected to the board 
of directors are: W. T. Grosscup, Lit Brothers, 
Philadelphia; R. R. Rau, National Retail Furni- 
ture Association; D. B. Sonneborn, Howard Furni- 
ture Co., Baltimore.—RvutH O’BRIEN. 


PRACTICAL NURSE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 


I attended the January committee meeting and 
the May NAPNE convention and board of man- 
agement tea. 

The trained practical nurse has an important 
place in the nursing profession, and this Association 
is working hard so that her training may be ade- 
quate, through state legislation to license practical 
nurses and schools of practical nursing, through 
minimum standards and courses of study for these 
schools, and through interesting young women in 
the profession. 

Home economists can help by backing legislation 
to license practical nurses and schools for training 
them and by interesting their students in nursing. 
Home economists who have majored in nutrition, 
food preparation, home management, or child care 
may help train practical nurses—KATHRYN VAN 
NEST. 


THREE NATIONAL NURSING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 


As a representative of the AHEA, I attended a 
one-day meeting in September in New York City 
of the advisory committee of the three national 
nursing organizations: American Nurses Associa- 
tion, National League of Nursing Education, and 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
Most of the session was spent on revisions for the 
bulletin “Subsidiary Workers in the Care of the 
Sick” and on the need for setting up standards of 
training for practical nurses and for promoting 
their licensing. —RosE COLOGNE. 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM. 
MITTEE 
In carrying out AHEA’s legislative program, we 
work whenever possible through the WJCC, a 
clearinghouse for the legislative work of national 
It does not itself endorse, promote, 
It merely provides the 


organizations. 
or propose any measures. 
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machinery by which the member organizations 
interested in a given measure can easily pool their 
efforts without in any way involving member 
organizations which are not concerned with it. 

The executive secretary has by tradition been 
AHEA’s delegate. This year she has been chair- 
man of the WJCC committee on the BHNHE and 
on the school lunch committee. AHEA represen- 
tatives with committees on which they serve are: 
Helen Hostetter, housing, and chairman of the 
social security committee; Gladys Wyckoff, federal 
aid to education and vice-chairman of the commit- 
tee on appropriations for the Office of Education; 
Mrs. Harriet Howe, extension of price control; 
Helen Atwater, block booking and blind selling of 
motion pictures; Mrs. Bernice K. Finn, Children’s 
Bureau appropriations; Mrs. Kathryn Everett, 
pure food and drug; Marie Mount, vice-chairman 
of the school lunch committee. 

Marie Mount and Lelia Massey directed a spot 
survey of school lunch conditions, and the findings 
helped determine not only AHEA’s action but also 
that of other WJCC members. The WJCC helped 
draft S503, Senator Ellender’s school lunch bill. 
(See report of Eloise Davison, chairman of the 
committee on legislation, page 456.) 
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The executive secretary also assisted with the 
three bills for which no WJCC committees were set 
up: HR758, the Pace nutrition bill; S619, voca- 
tional education and retraining; and $383 (HR- 
1690) co-operative agricultural extension. 

The AHEA had representatives at hearings on 
HR758 and S619 and sent letters to Congressional 
committee chairmen in support of $383. 

The executive secretary is now serving on the 
WJCC policies committee.—LeEt1a Massey, Dele- 
gate. 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOW 
There was no fellow in 1944-45. 


OMICRON NU FELLOW, 1944-45 


The research work which was financed in part 
by Omicron Nu funds (in part by the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc.) was on “Vitamin Retention and 
Acceptability of Fresh Vegetables Cooked by Four 
Household Methods and by an_ Institutional 
Method.” Co-workers on this study, which was 
carried out at the University of Chicago, were 
Evelyn G. Halliday and Winifred F. Hinman. 
May I express my appreciation to Omicron Nu for 
helping me in this research.—V. CLAIRE KERCHER. 


Problems of Social Control 


The counselor can expect to be confronted by new, and perhaps defiant, 
student attitudes toward old-line college controls...the newly diversified 
student population will in likelihood, by exuberance, by resentment, and by 
sheer maturity, seek to burst the normal restraints of other days. . . . 

Take the prewar campus regulations regarding the use of automobiles, socia] 
chaperonage, the use of liquor, sex relations, possession of fire-arms, gambling. 
Are the ex-service men and women and the other older returning students who 
have lived independently during a period of employment likely to yield easily 


to such controls? .. 


Much confusion and conflict can be spared if students are given at the very 
beginning of their citizenship in a college community a clear and explicit state- 
ment of their responsibilities and privileges. ... 

In the formulation of any such statement or of the college pattern of standards 
and values upon which it is based, the participation of able students from the 
various elements of the population should be sought and their views honestly 


considered. 


A statement of rights and duties which representative faculty 


members and students might be able to produce and agree upon would have a 
much better chance of mustering the invaluable support of majority public 
opinion than a statement handed down... from on high.—Student Personnel 
Work in the Postwar College, American Council on Education Studies. 
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Revision of AHEA Constitution and By-laws 


The AHEA’s Constitution and By-laws have stood still since June 1940, while the Association 
has gone marching on. To make them better meet the changed needs and convictions of the 
members, the committee on constitution and by-laws submitted to the executive board on June 
14, 1945, a sheaf of proposals for changes. Those accepted by the board are printed below. Be- 
fore changes can be incorporated into the Constitution and By-laws, however, they must be 
presented to all the members at least a month before the meeting at which they are to be voted 
They will be voted upon at next summer’s annual meeting. 


Association Business: Revision of Constitution and By-laws 


upon. 


CONSTITUTION 





ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. ...The salaried officers shall be an 
executive secretary, a field secretary, a business 
manager, an editor of the official journal, and such 
others as the executive board may appoint. Pro- 
posed change: “and/or such others” etc. 

Section 2. The council shall consist of the fol- 
lowing classes of members: (1) past presidents and 
... (4) the chairman of each division and depart- 
ment of the Association and the chairmen of the 
college and high school sections of the department of 
student clubs. Proposed change: after “‘Associa- 
tion” reword to read: “and the student chairman of 
the department of college clubs.” 

Section 3. The executive board shall consist of 
the elected officers of the Association and the chair- 


change: Insert “, the chairman of the budget com- 
mittee,” after “Association.” 

Section 4. The executive committee of the 
board shall consist of the elected officers and one 
other member elected by the executive board from 
among its members to serve for one year. The 
salaried officers shall be members without vote. Pro- 
posed change: After “elected officers’? reword to 
read: “‘, one other member elected by the executive 
board from among its members to serve for one year, 
and the president-elect. The salaried officers and 
the president-elect shall be members without vote.” 


ARTICLE V 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion ... Proposed change: Precede this statement 
with “Unless the council or the executive board 


men of departments and divisions.... Proposed rules that a meeting should not be held,”. 
BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I ber as Section 3 and reword to read: “shall be 


Section 1. The election of the president shall 
take place at an annual meeting one year before she 
assumes office.... Proposed changes: Renumber 
as Section 2 and omit “at an annual meeting.” 
Insert a new Section 1: “Election of national offi- 
cers, including chairmen of departments and divi- 
sions, and members of the nominating committee 
shall be held by ballot mailed to all individual 
members at least one month before the annual 
meeting.” 

Section 2. One vice-president to serve for three 
years shall be elected at each annual meeting and shall 
serve until the close of the annual meeting at which 


a successor is elected. Proposed changes: Renum- 


elected annually and shall serve until the close of the 
meeting following the election of a successor.” 

Section 3. A recording secretary and a treasurer 
shall be elected at an annual meeting for a term of 
two years and shall serve until the close of the annual 
meeting at which successors are elected. Pro- 
posed changes: Renumber as Section 4 and make 
the wording “shall be elected for a term of two years 
and shall serve until the close of the meeting follow- 
ing the election of their respective successors.”’ 

Section 4. A nominating committee consisting 
of five members shall be elected each year at the 
annual meeting... . 

The ballot shall be mailed to all voting members 
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By-laws—(Continued) 


at least one month before the annual meeting. The 
presiding officer shall give opportunity for nomina- 
tions from the floor at the Association business 
meeting just preceding the election. Ballots shall 
be provided containing the names of nominees for 
each office. Proposed changes: Renumber as 
Section 5 and delete “at the annual meeting.” De- 
lete the three sentences beginning ““The ballot shal! 
be mailed . . .” and add “Space should be provided 
on the ballot for the addition of names of other 
candidates.” 

Section 5. Elections shall be by majority of 
votes cast. Only members of the council shall be 
entitled to vote. . . . Proposed changes: Renumber 
as Section 6 and delete sentence “Only members of 
the council shall be entitled to vote.” 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1. (5) The president-elect shall sit on 
the executive board, but without vote... . Proposed 
changes: Insert after “‘on the executive board” 
the words ‘“‘and the executive committee.” Re- 
number as item (3) and renumber items (3) and 
(4) as (4) and (5), respectively. 

Section 3. (2) The executive board shall meet 
immediately before and after the annual meeting 
and at other times on call of the president or at the 
written request of five of its members. Proposed 
change: ‘‘one-half of its members.” 


ArTICLE III 


Section 1. (4) Individual members shall be of 
four classes. All shall have voting privileges and 
shall receive the published reports of the Association. 
Proposed changes: Change ‘four’? classes to 
“three”; omit “and shall receive the published re- 
ports of the Association.” 

Section 1. (4)a. Active members, who... shall 
receive the official journal of the Association. Pro- 
posed change: Add “With the consent and co- 
operation of the state associations, graduating 
seniors may be granted a special reduction of their 
dues for active membership for the first year out 
of college if they accept the offer before leaving the 
campus.” 

Section 1. (4)b. Junior members, who shall pay 
$1 a year to the national organization in addition to 
state dues. This membership is designed primar- 


ily for the beginning worker in the profession. No 
person shall be a junior member for more than three 
years. Proposed change: Omit these three sen- 


tences, thus eliminating junior memberships. Then 
renumber items (c) and (d) as (b) and (c), respec- 
tively. 

Section 2. (3) A home economics student organi- 
zation in a college or a senior high school may 
affiliate through an affiliated state home economics 
association by paying such fee as the latter may desig- 
nate, of which $2 shall be forwarded to the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. <A student 
organization shall have no voting privileges but shall 
receive the publications sent to junior members of the 
Association and such other publications as the execu- 
tive board shall provide. A state association may 
make provision for clubs from junior high schools, 
but these may not affiliate with the American Home 
Economics Association. Proposed changes: Sub- 
stitute for this paragraph the following, “A home 
economics student organization in a college may 
affiliate through an affiliated state home economics 
association by paying such state dues as the latter 
may designate and in addition 10 cents per member 
national dues to be forwarded to the American Home 
Economics Association, the minimum national dues 
to be $2 per club. These affiliated clubs form the 
department of college clubs of the Association. They 
shall be represented on the executive board by the 
chairman of the advisory committee on college clubs 
and on the council by this same chairman and by the 
student chairman of the department. 

Section 2. (4) Any organization ...a majority 
of whose members are engaged in homemaking 
. by paying annually such dues as 
.. provided 


may affiliate . . 
the state association may designate . 
that such members as are engaged in home economics 
in a professional remunerative occupation are act- 
ive members of the Association. . Proposed 
change: Change the word “active” to “individual.” 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 2. ... The regional councilors shall con- 
stitute an advisory committee to the executive 
secretary and act as a standing committee /o deter- 
mine the region for the annual meeting two years in 
advance and the city one year in advance. Pro- 
posed changes: Insert “and the field secretary”’ 
after “executive secretary” and change statement 
of duties to “make recommendations to the council 
as to the region for the annual meeting at least two 
years in advance and the city at least one year in 
advance.” 
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By-laws—(Continued) 


ARTICLE V 


Section 1. There shall be the following commit- 
tees: .. . Proposed changes: Insert as item (3) “‘An 
advisory committee for the college clubs appointed 
annually by the executive board. The chairman 
of the advisory committee for college clubs shall be 
chairman of the department of college clubs. The 
department of college clubs shall elect its own stu- 
dent officers.”” Renumber items (3) and (4) as (4) 
and (5), respectively. 

Section 1. (3) An investment committee con- 
sisting of the president, the executive secretary, and 
the treasurer, and one vice-president selected annually 
by the executive beard. ... Proposed changes: Re- 
word to read: “the president, the executive secretary, 
the treasurer, one vice-president selected annually 
by the executive board, and the chairman of the 
budget committee.”’ 

Section 2. The council or the executive board 
may appoint other committees as needed. Pro- 
posed change: Insert “‘or the executive committee” 
after “‘executive board.” 


ARTICLE VI 


Section 1. ...Divisions and departments. . . 
shall elect their own officers, election to take place 
at the time of the annual meeting. Proposed 
changes: Delete “election to take place at the 


time of the annual meeting” and add “by mail’’ 
after “officers.” 

Section 1. ...The chairman of the advisory 
committee for student clubs shall be chairman of 
the department of student clubs, and the vice- 
chairman of the advisory committee shall be the 
chairman-elect of the department of student clubs. 
The college and high school sections may elect their 
own officers. Proposed change: Omit these two 
sentences, because of proposed revisions of Article 
V, Section I (3). 

Section 3. Divisions and departments shall be 
represented on the council and on the executive 
board of the Association by their chairmen. Pro- 
posed changes: Add “, and in addition the depart- 
ment of college clubs shall be represented on the 
council by its student chairman.” 


ARTICLE VII (new) 


The American Home Economics Association 
shall serve as sponsor with the Office of Education 
of the Future Homemakers of America. The 
executive board of the AHEA shall appoint repre- 
sentatives to serve on the advisory board of that 
organization. 


Artictes VII anp VIII 
Proposed change: Renumber as VIII and IX, 
respectively. 
Laura W. DrumMonb, Chairman 








They Drafted Our Program of Work 


The 46 home economists who attended the Evanston meeting and helped to draft the 1945- 
46 action program were: Tessie Agan, Katharine Alderman, Helen Allen, Keturah Baldwin, 
Lita Bane, Dorothy Barfoot, Florence Beatty, Ruth Bonde, Julia Brekke, Muriel Brown, Olga 
Brucher, Bertha Burke, Eloise Davison, Dorothy Dickins, Marie Dye, Elizabeth Dyer, Marietta 
Eichelberger, Florence Fallgatter, Beatrice Geiger, Irma Gross, Elizabeth Guilford, Marjorie 
Heseltine, Helen Hostetter, Harriet Howe, Helen Hunscher, Edna Kraft, Hazel Kyrk, Inez 
LaBossier, Dora Lewis, Lydia Ann Lynde, Lelia Massey, Mary Matthews, Edith Nason, Paulena 
Nickell, Ruth O’Brien, Lucy Rathbone, Rosalie Rathbone, Hazel Rennoe, Vivian Roberts, 
Helen Robertson, Mary Rokahr, Marie Sellers, Phyllis Sprague, Frances Swain, Hazel Thomp- 
son, Gladys Wyckoff. 

Two college students, national college club officers, also shared in the discussions: Cornelia 
Lindstrom, Iowa State College, and Nancy Lockery, University of Kentucky. 
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Reports of Treasurer, Investment Committee, 


Auditor, and Budget Committee 


The budget as set up at the annual meeting 
in June 1944 assumed that income would be suffi- 
cient to cover expenses. However, the executive 
committee, at its midyear meeting, authorized 
that, if necessary, as much as $8,000 might be 
drawn from surplus. This action was taken 
because of an unforeseen increase in rent, the 
need for extra clerical help, the possibility that 
the annual meeting would cost more than had 
been estimated in the budget, and the separation 
into a special fund of the income from the high 
school student clubs. 

Due to careful management by the headquarters 
staff, most of the other expenses have been kept 
well within the amounts allowed in the budget, and 
an increase in membership has resulted in slightly 
more income than was anticipated at the midyear 
executive committee meeting. As of May 31, 
income exceeds expenses by $10,000. Therefore, 
it appears as though we shall finish the year on 
July 31 without having to use much, if any, of 
the authorized $8,000. 

All accounts of the Association are audited 
annually by a certified public accountant. A 
condensed statement of the auditor’s report fol- 
lows. 





CES Job Expanded 


The AHEA’s Consumer Education 
Service is to have a full-time editor in 
1945-46. So far, it has allegedly had a 
part-time editor, Mrs. Harriet R. Howe; 
but she has always been close to a full- 
time worker during the months CES is 
published, if the hours spent representing 
the AHEA in the consumer field are | 
considered. 

She has made that post so important 
that now, as she returns to full-time 
homemaking, it is to be made a full-time 
job. And the CES is to cost subscribers 
$1.50 instead of $1. 


} 
| 


| 











Investments: General Fund. At the close of 
the fiscal year July 31, 1944, the Association had 
a cash balance of approximately $44,000. At 
the suggestion of the auditor and after consultation 
with other financial authorities, $25,000 of this was 
invested in United States Treasury 2} per 
cent bonds. 

Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund: Three 
thousand dollars received from U. S. Treasury 
bonds called for redemption were invested in U. S. 
Government bonds series G. Two one-thousand 
dollar 5 per cent Great Northern bonds were sold 
and $2,500 of the amount received ($2,568.36) 
was invested in U. S. Treasury 2} per cent bonds.— 
ELIZABETH GUILFORD, Treasurer and Chairman 
of the Investment Committee. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
AND AUDITOR’S STATEMENT 


August 8, 1945 
Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, President 
American Home Economics Association 


620 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Lewis: 


In accordance with your request, I have audited 
the records of the American Home Economics 
Association, Elizabeth Guilford, treasurer, for the 
year ending July 31, 1945, and have prepared and 
submit herewith financial statements covering 
the transactions of the year under review.! 

I hereby certify that, in my opinion, the attached 
balance sheet and statement of income and ex- . 
pense, together with the supporting schedules, 
properly reflect the financial position of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, as of July 31, 
1945, and show the result of operations during 
the year under review. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Etsa DoetTscu 
Certified Public Accountant 


1 Exhibits and schedules not printed here are on 
file at headquarters of the American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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BALANCE SHEET, JULY 31, 1945 
ASSETS 


General Fund 
Cash—In bank 





Awaiting deposit : 
Petty cash... 75.00 
Accounts receivable: Accrued ae Serer ee see , 820.34 
Advanced to National Organization of High School Home 
Economics Clubs 830.61 
Investments, General Fund 
Investments of Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Inventories 
Pictures of Family Life 202.40 
The Life of Ellen H. Richards 629 .63 
Reprints, pamphlets, etc., estimated 150.00 
Expense deferred 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Investments at cost 21,900.00 
Amount due from general fund 1,658.48 
Restricted Funds 
Reserve Fund 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston, Massachusetts. . . $5,000.00 
Home Savings Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 5,000.00 10,000.00 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 647.23 
Less amount due general fund : 140.34 
506.89 
Investments at cost 1,000.00 1,506.89 
LIABILITIES 
General Fund 
Accounts payable 
Due Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
ee ee ee eT ee ae $603 .02 
i ate a la aie oie cere a entls 1,055.46 
Deferred income 
Special funds 
NN EE re te ee eee 74.00 
Child Development Activities Fund, Income................... 485.19 
Home Economics in Business Department.......................-- 425.00 
Food and Nutrition Division Pe 84.16 
National Organization of High School Home Economics Clubs.......... 7,200.00 
Phi Upsilon Omicron Grant 275.00 
ee A I NI sis ae cave aeenstaednewias eae sl cewoncaaice 1,977.41 
Surplus 
, 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
ae #2 {Seth Oe = ee Ge TE RET TEN, ee a ve 22,503.02 
Nya i a at at tae etic i ni ee et te oe a 1,055.46 
Restricted Funds 
Reserve fund ee Te a ee eee 10,000.00 
tk ge ae atl a aie ae ae ead eae CCl bad tie 1,506.89 
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$27,532.92 


1,650.95 
37, 500.00 
74.00 


982.03 
_1%.8 
67,896.15 


11,506.89 


$102,961.52 





$1,658.48 
183395 .00 


10,520.76 
__ 37,321.91 
67,896.15 





23,558.48 


11,506.89 





$102,961.52 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1945, 
COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1944-45 





Approved 
1944-45 Budget 
Actual Budget Balances 
Income 
Memberships $16,115.00 $18,000.00 $1, 885.00 
Journal 
Advertising 18,604.64 14,000.00 4,604.64* 
Subscriptions. . . 34,259.62 30,000 .00 4,259.62* 
Sales 
Association pins 1,634.08 - 1 ,634.08* 
Publications... . 3,003 .07 2,000.00 1,003 .07* 
Interest received 664.50 325.00 339. 50* 
Exhibits. ... 11,000.00 11,000.00 
Registration 3,500.00 3,500.00 
$74,280.91 $78,825.00 $4,544.09 
Expense 
Seleries......... $36,017.37 $36,500.00 $482.63 
Office—Equipment 230.68 250.00 19.32 
Insurance and taxes 206 . 60 90.00 116.60* 
Library and reference 110.28 75.00 35.28" 
Operating... ; 804.05 450.00 354.05* 
Postage: ...... , 1,239.00 1,200.00 39 .00* 
Printing and stationery 894.22 700.00 194.22* 
| eee ce 2,974.25 2,856.00 118.25* 
Telephone and telegraph 570.86 400 .00 170.86* 
Travel—President.. . . 403 .62 500.00 96.38 
Executive secretary 356.42 300.00 56.42* 
Field secretary 1,306.83 1,800.00 493.17 
Editor. ; 94.79 200 .00 105.21 
Business manager 99.87 250.00 150.13 
Executive committee 474.96 500.00 25.04 
Officers’ operating—President 125.00 150.00 25.00 
Divisions, departments, and committees. 383.15 1,000.00 616.85 
Journal printing and distribution 19,526.59 20,000 .00 473.41 
Association pins, costs 1,066.19 1,066.19* 
Exhibits, costs. . 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Publication costs 2,815.91 1,500.00 1,315.91* 
Affiliations... .. 250.50 275.00 24.50 
Annual meeting 615.20 2,000.00 1,384.80 
Apprentice training 278.07 300.00 21.93 
Association promotion 655.28 800.00 144.72 
Audit and financia]! assistance 324.00 350.00 26.00 
$71,823.69 $74,446.00 $2,622.31 


* Indicates items that exceeded budget allowances. 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1945, COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1944-45 





(continued) 
Approved 
1944-45 Budget 
Actual Budget Balances 
Expense (continued) 
Brought forward $71,823.69 $74,446.00 $2,622.31 
College clubs 813.31 1,200.00 386.69 
Committee on Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics 193.12 200 .00 6.88 
Contingent fund 428.11 517.00 88.89 
Fidelity bonds 62.50 62.00 .50* 
Legislative committee 110.06 300.00 189.94 
Membership standards 219.51 300 .00 80.49 
Student club publications 162.14 1,800.00 1,637.86 
$73.1 812.44 $78,825.00 $5, 012. 2.56 
Excess of income over expense 468 .47 a 
$74, 280.91 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
BUDGET, 1945-46 
Estimated Income Estimated Expense, Continued 
Memberships $17,000.00 Travel (cont.) 
Journal advertising 15,500.00 Business manager re $350.00 
Journal subscriptions 34,000.00 Executive committee............. 500.00 
Miscellaneous publications, sales 2,500.00  President’s operating. . 175.00 
Pins, sales 100.00 Divisions, departments, and com- 
Interest 400.00 mittees...... ; pee 1,330.00 
Exhibits 11,000.00 College clubs. . 1,000.00 
Registration 3,500.00 Student publications... . hen 600.00 
From surplus 3,700.00 Journal printing and distribution . ... 20,000.00 
Association promotion 800.00 
$87, 700.00 Miscellaneous publications, cost... .. 2,000.00 
— , fe ee 75.00 
Estimated Expense Annual meeting 2,000.00 
Exhibits. . ; staeia 2,000.00 
Salaries $44,850.00 Affiliations 300.00 
Office Audit 350.00 
Insurance and taxes 140.00 Fidelity bonds 63.00 
Equipment 250.00 Membership standards committee. . . 250.00 
Library and reference me 95.00 Apprentice training committee 150.00 
Operating 650.00 Legislative committee. 250.00 
Postage 1,300.00 Committee on Bureau of Human Nu- 
Rent 3,000.00 trition and Home Economics... . 100.00 
Telephone and te legraph. 500.00 Evaluation committee.............. 150.00 
Printing and stationery... 800.00 Work on records................... 200.00 
Travel Ss csc etepiicnsnncnddeeaa 100.00 
President asia 700.00 Contingent fund................... 172.00 
Executive secretary... ... 800.00 PEt ig 
Field secretary . . ae 1,400.00 $87, 700.00 
FREI ea saree ane 300.00 FRANCES L, SWAIN, Chairman 





Membership by Affiliated A ssociations—July 31, 1945 

















| 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS | asc | al COLLEGE CLUBS 
| Active | Junior Total | , | 

i 215 | 27 242 —C| —_ 7 
REE De roe Set | 120 2 122 — 5 
ed cicenicargicnvyiainness | 3038 313 — 10 
EEC ee es arene eee eee | 868 889 — 14 
es deen see eeninke se SeeKeele 100 | — 100 _ 4 
a 177 2 179 _ 3 
Te ren naa dl | 43 15 58 — — 
District of Columbia...................| 247 12 259 -- 1 
ep line tte cdc eeeies 249 | 40 289 _— 12 
ir th cain ati ta Goe reo 85 1 86 1 2 
GT ee ar ee 1034 54 1088 1 16 
Indiana........ Rt en es ee 636 35 671 — 10 
RE Sienna | 508 3 511 — 8 
UIE CL ee ne 347 5 352 -- 10 
CE ee Ce ee 225 51 276 — 9 
Louisiana............. do aiecguntnal 318 29 347 _ 9 
Eee er ee ee 60 18 78 “= 3 
Erie a rae a aukiat ink be tina 128 5 133 — 3 
Pisomnctmnsetts..........055.. ae paceaal 371 40 411 — 7 
hae reresnk greaine $00 ieee 550 86 636 — 11 
a eel ea al 298 41 339 1 7 
Eee = oa 396 64 460 — 13 
oa dake hu eleaaes jab — 441 60 500 — 9 
ee 118 9 127 1 3 
SEN See ae ee ee oe -. 237 6 243 _ 4 
on panda Pues 19 1 20 -— 1 
New Hampshire.......... Seurnhdiclaineedts 65 | 5 70 — 2 
Sc diteccdeswensuscessees sf 240 38 278 - 1 
ea G.Aaa eRe eewewes 80 2 82 — 2 
a ine ame ais 1043 81 1124 — 12 
North Carolina...............--..:. 261 14 275 — 11 
North Dakota.......... 1 SaaS | 104 14 118 - 3 
ERE ok en eee oe pee ck 572 19 590 1 23 
NE Sn vc sbinkwocat ces ee 243 72 315 — 3 
i Cel itthavaieuentaeee 145 | — 145 1 1 
CR ccotvseeeuswenees ae 543 | 77 620 1 14 
Puerto Rico................-. panweedl 39 53 92 _ ~— 
Rhode Island.................. ee 71 | 7 78 ~_ 1 
South Carolina................ eee 50 1 51 _- 2 
it iccisen ses sevosdese oneal 57 5 62 _— 2 
lad wiriwighiad Serr 289 | 5 294 — 9 
re Si sie a aieeipraaceiol 431 13 444 — i8 
AES oe Rc BO. a, 148 10 158 — 6 
0 Eee 88 | 4 92 _ 1 
RE ee ae Fe 285 35 320 1 1 
cue ck ents ees au | 390 8 398 5 
West Virginis................... | 180 | 1 191 om 8 
Sa ee 299 9 308 2 4 
hs sanbecededcaden 49 4 53 — 1 
a i or aw ial 27 — 27 -— - 

Honorary Members................... 7 — | 7 

Life Members............-.-.-+-++++++| 26 --- 26 | 
| ES Ae eee | 13,991" | 1,130 | 15,1199 | 1 | 314 





* Of this total 1,447 are graduating seniors. 
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Officers and Committees 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 


President, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y. 

President-Elect, *Mrs. Katharine Ansley Alderman, 
1380 Raymond Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
Vice-Presidents, Beatrice Geiger, Indiana University, 

Bloomington 
Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 
*Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames 
Recording Secretary, *Olga P. Brucher, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y. 


Council 


Past Presidents 

Elected and Salaried Officers 

President and Councilor of Each Affiliated State Asso- 
ciation 

Regional Councilors 

Chairmen of Divisions and Departments 

Student Chairman of the Department of College Clubs 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association 
Chairmen of Divisions 

Chairmen of Departments 
Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 


Executive Committee 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 

Elected Member (*Helen A. Hunscher, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio) 


Headquarters Staff 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Executive Secretary, Lelia Massey 

Editor of Publications, Helen P. Hostetter 

Field Secretary, Gladys M. Wyckoff 

Business Manager, Keturah E. Baldwin 

Editor of Consumer Education Service, Mrs. Harriet 
R. Howe 


Regional Councilors' 


(1) New England Region (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut), *Elda Robb, Simmons College, Boston 
15, Massachusetts 

(2) Eastern Region (New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia), Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

(3) Southern Region (Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Texas), *Margaret W. Weeks, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock 

(4) Central Region (West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Iowa), Florence E. Beatty, 1111 North 10th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

(5) West Central Region (Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, New 
Mexico), *Mrs. Leonora H. Zimmerman, State 
Board of Education, 210 State Office Building, 
Denver 2, Colorado 

(6) Pacific Region (Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California), 
Essie L. Elliott, Sunkist Building, 707 West 5th 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California 

(7) Inland Empire Region (Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington), *Day Monroe, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5 


1 The regional councilors constitute the time and 
place committee for the annual meeting. Marie Sellers 
is chairman of the committee for 1945-46. 
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DIVISIONS 


Art 


Chairman, *Helen L. Allen, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan 

Secretary, Wilma Keyes, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs 


Family Economics 


Chairman, *Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College 

Vice-Chairman, *Cleo Fitzsimmons, 
Illinois, Urbana 

Secretary, Ada M. Moser, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina 


University of 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, *Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, U. 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman, *Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A & 
M College, Stillwater 

Secretary, Mrs. Girdie H. Ware, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater 


S. Extension 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, *Helen A. Hunscher, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman, *Esther L. Batchelder, U. S. Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Secretary, Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright, Iowa State College, 


Ames 


Housing 


Chairman, *Tessie Agan, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan 

Vice-Chairman, Mary A. Mason, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton 

Secretary, Virginia Hoyt Weaver, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Textiles and Clothing 


Chairman, *Hazel Rennoc, Texas State College for 
Women, Box 3614, Denton 

Vice-Chairman, *Evelyn A. Mansfield, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing 

Secretary, Mary E. Mark, Board of Education, 22 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, Bess Heflin, University of Texas, Austin 

Chairman-Elect, *E. Neige Todhunter, University of 
Alabama, University 

Vice-Chairman, Vivian 
Athens 

Secretary, *Edna Meshke, Butler University, Indi- 
anapolis 7, Indiana 


Roberts, Ohio University, 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Chairman, Edna Kraft, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa 

Chairman-Elect, *Mary Lois Williamson, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 

Vice-Chairman, Ruth Davis, 200 Northwest 7th Street, 
Evansville, Indiana 

Secretary, *Helen E. McCleery, Des Moines Board of 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa 


Extension Service 


Chairman, Julia E. Brekke, North Dakota Agricultural 


College, Fargo 


Chairman-Elect, *Myrtle M. Weldon, Kentucky Ex- 
tension Service, Lexington 
Vice-Chairman, Pauline Mills, Federal Building, 


Urbana, Ohio 


Secretary, *Amy Kelly, Missouri Extension Service, 


Columbia 


Home Economics in Business 


Chairman, Helen Robertson, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Chairman-Elect, *Essie L. Elliott, Sunkist 
707 West 5th Street, Los Angeles 13, California 


Building, 


Secretary, *Margaret H. Kingsley, Good Housekeeping 
Bureau, 57th Street and 8th Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. 
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Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman, Phyllis K. Sprague, War Food Administra- 
tion, Room 611, Market Street National Bank 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

Chairman-Elect, *Esther A. Atkinson, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

Vice-Chairman, Margaret Terrell, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 

Secretary, *Florence Lehman, Temple University, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Homemaking 


Chairman, Mrs. Bernyece Johnson, 3337 Martha Custis 
Drive, Alexandria 82, Virginia 

Chairman-Elect, *Mrs. Florence Johnson, 1125 Wash- 
burn Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. LaVerne Brindley, 822 East 8th 
Street, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary, *Mrs. Dorothy S. Mullin, Crescent Manu- 
facturing Company, 657 Dearborn Street, Seattle, 
Washington 


Research 


Chairman, Ruth O’Brien, U.S. Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Chairman-Elect, *Florance B. King, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington 

Vice-Chairman, Ruth M. Leverton, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 

Secretary, *Helen Burton, University of Oklahoma, 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk 
Association, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Chairman-Elect, *Mrs. Frances Preston, Associated 
Charities, 1001 Huron Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman, Elena Becker, State Department of 
Public Welfare, 700 Travelers Building, Richmond 
19, Virginia 

Secretary, *Sadye F. Adelson, U. S. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Washington 25, 
po. C. 


College Clubs 


Chairman of Department, Elizabeth Dyer, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chairman-Elect of Department, *Helen Waite, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Student Chairman, *Cornclia Lindstrom, Iowa State 
College, Ames 

Ist Vice-Chairman, *Nancy Lockery, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

2d Vice-Chairman, *Carolyn Blanchard, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 

Secretary, *LaNell Doshier, Texas Technological Col 


Norman lege, Lubbock 
COMMITTEES 
Abbreviations: BL, designated in by-laws; EB or P, designated by executive board or president; C, designated 


by committee on committees. 


Apprentice Training (EB or P) 


M. Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Chairman 

Gertrude E. Chittenden, Iowa State College, Ames 

Bernice Dodge, Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Helen P. Hostetter, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D.C. 

Ruth Lusby, War Food Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

Louise M. Norton, Plattsburg State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, New York 

Minnie Price, Ohio Extension Service, Columbus 10 

Elda Robb, Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Audio-Visual Aids (C) 


*Mary Frances Inman, Chico State College, Chico, 
California, Chairman 

*Mate L. Giddings, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois 

*Eva Goble, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

*Harriet Goldstein, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 

*Nora M. Hott, South Dakota Extension Service, 
Brookings 

*Mrs. Isabelle Klein, 3085 Lincoln Boulevard, Cleve- 
land Heights 18, Ohio 

*Sarah Lee, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

*Mary S. Lyle, Iowa State College, Ames 


(Personnel continued on page 474) 
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Audio-Visual Aids (Continued) 


*Mrs. Alice H. Smith, Michigan Department of Health, 
Lansing 4 

*Blanche A. Tansil, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 

*Flora M. Thurston, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Mrs. Irma Fitch Tual, National Association of Food 
Chains, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Borden Award (C) 


*Margaret A. Ohlson, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Chairman 

*Jane M. Leichsenring, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul 8 

*Lydia J. Roberts, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Illinois 


Budget, Advisory on (BL) 


A Past President (*Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns), 
Chairman 

President of the Association (Mrs. Dora S. Lewis) 

Treasurer of the Association (Elizabeth Guilford) 

A Vice-President (*Florence Fallgatter) 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Advisory on (EB or P) 


Lita Bane, University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman 
(2 years) 

Marion Butters, New Jersey Extension Service, New 
Brunswick (1 year) 

*Laura W. Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. (3 years) 

Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
(2 years) 

*Pearl P. Swanson, Iowa State College, Ames (3 years) 

Edna N. White, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Ave- 
nue, East, Detroit 2, Michigan (1 year) 

President of the Association (Mrs. Dora S. Lewis) 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 

Chairman of Legislative Committee, ex officio (Eloise 
Davison) 


(The steering committee of the Research 
Department is to serve as a counseling com- 
mittee to this committee.) 
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Careers (C) 


*Helen P. Hostetter, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C., Chairman 

*Georgian Adams, U. S. Office of Experiment Stations, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
*Katharine W. Harris, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
*Marjorie M. Heseltine, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

*Mary L. Matthews, Purdue University, West Lafa- 
yette, Indiana 

*Edna O’Bryan, Iowa State College, Ames 

*Vivian Roberts, Ohio University, Athens 

*Mrs. Jean Taylor, 3729 Lyons Lane, Alexandria, 
Virginia 

*Edna M. Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

*Rose Wanek, State Board of Education, 10th Floor, 
Capito] Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

*Eleanor M. Wilkinson, U. S. Children’s 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*Isabel N. Young, American Can Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bureau, 


Census (C) 


Margaret G. Reid, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C., 
Chairman 

Josephine Kremer, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Chairman of Division of Family Economics (*Dorothy 

Dickins) 


College Clubs, Advisory on (EB or P by BL) 


Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
21, Ohio, Chairman 

*Helen Waite, University of Wisconsin, 
Vice-Chairman 

Evalyn S. 
Storrs 

*Charlotte Biester, Santa Barbara College, University 
of California, Santa Barbara 

May DuBois, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Marie Green, Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania 

Jeanette A. Lee, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

*Catherine L. Newton, University of Georgia, Athens 

Field Secretary (Gladys M. Wyckoff) 


Madison, 


Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, 
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Committees (BL) 


*Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin, 
Chairman 

*May E. Haddon, Mississippi Extension Service, State 
College 

Edna M. Martin, Board of Education, 810 Dexter Ave- 
nue, Seattle, Washington 

Clyde Mobley, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Margery Vaughn, War Food Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Maude Williamson, Colorado State College, Fort 
Collins 

President-elect (*Mrs. Katharine Ansley Alderman) 


Vice-President (*Florence Fallgatter) 


Constitution and By-Laws (C) 


Laura W. Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y., Chairman 

Mildred Horton, Box 2868, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton 

*Minnie L. Irons, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Frances Zuill, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Consumer Education Service, Advisory on (C) 


*Mary Rokahr, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

Edna P. Amidon, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

*Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 2823—29th Street, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 

Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

President of Phi Upsilon Omicron, ex officio (*Alma 
Roudebush, State Teachers College, Buffalo 9, 
New York) 


Consumer Education Study of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
(EB or P) 


Beulah I. Coon, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 2823-29th Street, N.W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 

Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Lucile W. Reynolds, U. S. Extension Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Gladys M. Wyckoff, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Consumer Interests (C) 


Day Monroe, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Chairman 

Sadye F. Adelson, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 

*Mary Louise Chase, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana 

*Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Grace L. Pennock, Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
3300 W. Sample Street, South Bend 24, Indiana 

Muriel Smith, Nebraska Extension Service, Lincoln 

Henrietta M. Thompson, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity 

Calla Van Syckle, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Co-operation with Southern Negro Home 
Economists (C) 


Marie White, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

Margaret Browder, State Department of Education, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

Lenora Walters, State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas 

Myrtle M. Weldon, Experiment Station, Lexington, 
Kentucky 


Evaluation (EB or P) 


Clara M. Brown, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 8, Chairman 

Sarah Gibson Blanding, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

*Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 

*Dorothy D. Scott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

*Letitia Walsh, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Subcommittee on Food and Nutrition 


*Mrs. Felisa J. Bracken, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 327 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 

*Henrietta Fleck, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal 

*Elizabeth Hepworth, University of Minnesota, 
University Farm, St. Paul 8 

*Esther F. Segner, State Teachers College, Buffalo 9, 
New York 

*Willa Vaughn Tinsley, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos 


(Personnel continued on page 476) 
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Evaluation (Continued) 


Subcommittee on Textiles and Clothing 


*Muriel Brasie, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Mrs. Frances S. Goldsmith, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

*Edna Meshke, Butler University, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana 

*Jane Saddler, Iowa State College, Ames 

*Elizabeth Tarpley, University of Texas, Austin 


Executive Committee 


(See page 471 for personnel) 


Fellowship Awards (C) 


*Jennie I. Rowntree, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Chairman 

*Margaret Ritchie, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Lenore E. Sater, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, University of Alabama, 
University 

*Sybil Woodruff, University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Headquarters, Advisory to (EB or P) 


Lucile W. Reynolds, U. S. Extension Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Chairman 

*Edna P. Amidon, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 


Historical Materials (C) 


*Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D. C. 

Anna M. Cooley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Home Economics in Education through 
Libraries (C) 


Mrs. Eva W. Scully, State Department of Education, 
200 State Building, Phoenix, Arizona, Chairman 

*Ruth Current, North Carolina Extension Service, 
State College Station, Raleigh 

*Winifred Hazen, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

Litta M. Law, 1002 Madison Street, Streator, Illinois 

*Frances Smith Patten, Montana Extension Service, 
Bozeman 

*Margaret Pritchard, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Illinois 

*Alice Sowers, University of Oklahoma, Norman 


Home Economics in Health Education (C) 


*Margaret T. Hannay, Washington State Dairy Coun 
cil, 4419 White Building, Seattle 1, Chairman 
Elin L. Anderson, Farm Foundation, 600 S. Michigan 

Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Exton, National Education Association, 12 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Gertrude Humphreys, West Virginia Extension Sery 
Morgantown 
Mary Lois Williamson, State Department of Educati 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Home Management (EB or P 


Paulena Nickell, Iowa State College, Ames, Chairman 

Mrs. Ellen Lindstrom Bramblett, Wyoming Extension 
Service, Laramie 

Florence Davis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Elaine Knowles, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 


Home Management and Family Economics, 
Joint Committee on (EB or P) 
*Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi State College, State 
College, Chairman 
May L. Cowles, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Elaine Knowles, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 
Josephine Kremer, Kansas State College, Manhattan 
Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 
Paulena Nickell, Iowa State College, Ames 
Mary Rokahr, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
Oe al 
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Home Safety Education (C) 


Hazel E. Thompson, State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Topeka, Kansas, Chairman 

Marie Banks, State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York 

Thelma Beall, Ohio Extension Service, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 

Gladys T. Olson, National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

*Hazel Shultz, 1321 East 56th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 

Gladys E. Stratton, 198 S. Marshall Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Gladys J. Ward, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana 


Information and Placement (C) 


*Alice L. Edwards, Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, Chairman 

*Eleanor W. Bateman, Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture, 24 State House, Boston 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Bernice Dodge, Household Finance Corporation, 919 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

*Helen R. LeBaron, University of Vermont, Burlington 

Berenice Mallory, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Executive Secretary, ex officio (Lelia Massey) 


International (C) 


*Marjorie M. Heseltine, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C., Chairman 

*Marion H. Steele, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D.C., Secretary 

Benjamin R. Andrews, 1 Old Wood Road, Edgewater, 
New Jersey 

Helen W. Atwater, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 

Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Gladys Gallup, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
am on S. 

Lydia J. Roberts, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Illinois 

Sister James Agnes Fogarty, The College of St. Cather- 
ine, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Louise Stanley, Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Clara Tucker, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

Edna N. White, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Ave- 
nue, East, Detroit, Michigan 

Chairman of the Department of College Clubs, ex 
officio (Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio) 

*Adviser of Future Homemakers of America, ex officio 
(Hazel Frost, 623 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
oe 


Investment (BL and EB) 


Treasurer of the Association, Chairman (Elizabeth 
Guilford) 

President of the Association (Mrs. Dora S. Lewis) 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 

A Vice-President (*Beatrice J. Geiger) 


[Journal] Advisory Editorial (EB) 


*Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Chairman 

*Georgian Adams, U. S. Office of Experiment Stations, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*Arnold E. Baragar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 1 

Genevieve A. Callahan, 2200 Leavenworth Street, San 
Francisco 11, California 

Boletha Frojen, State Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 

*Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan, Family Life Community 
Program, Asheville City Schools, Asheville, North 
Carolina 

Ethel L. Phelps, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 8 

L. Belle Pollard, Board of Education, 911 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Miriam G. Scholl, Basic Vegetable Products Company, 
Vacaville, California 

*Mary Ellen Weathersby, Mississippi State College, 
State College 

President of the Association (Mrs. Dora S. Lewis) 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 


Legislative (C) 


Eloise Davison, New York Herald Tribune Institute, 
230 West 41st Street, New York, N. Y., Chairman 

Mrs. Katharine Ansley Alderman, 1380 Raymond 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Sarah Gibson Blanding, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Mrs. Gertrude N. Bowie, County Home Economics 
Supervisor, 107 Jefferson Street, Rockville, 
Maryland 

*Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

M. Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College 
Park 

*Pauline Stout, State Board of Education, Charleston, 
West Virginia 

*Maude E. Wallace, Virginia Extension Service, 
Blacksburg 
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Membership Credentials (BL) 


Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin, Chairman 

Evalyn S. Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs 

Mary Louise Chase, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana 

Mildred L. Swift, University of Nevada, Reno 


Membership Promotion (C) 


*Esther Lee Bride, Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri, 315 North 12th Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Chairman 

“Iris Davenport, Southern Agriculturist, Nashville 1, 
Tennessee 

Grace Frysinger, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
a3, D. C. 

*Teresa A. Libershal, Miller & Paine Store, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Isabella F. McQuesten, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 200 Arizona State Building, Phoenix, Arizona 

Margaret E. Prentice, State Department of Education, 
Albany, New York 

*Florence V. Ritchie, Chico State College, Chico, 
California 

*Sue H. Taylor, Farm Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

*Lela A. Tomlinson, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Jane Wilson, State College of Washington, Pullman 


Membership Standards (EB or P) 


Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Chairman 

Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 

Mildred L. Sipp, State Teachers College, Buffalo 9, 
New York 

Mary Wilson, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 


Nominating (Elected by Ballot) 


*Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Chairman 

*Eloise Davison, New York Herald Tribune Institute, 
230 West 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 

*Ethelwyn Dodson, University of California, Berkeley 

*Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, Board of Education, 414—14th 
Street, Denver, Colorado 

*Helen Stacey, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Permanent Headquarters for AHEA (C) 


Mary Lindsley, American Red Cross American Uni- 
versity Club Service, Washington, D. C., Chairman 

*Keturah E. Baldwin, 620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Lucile W. Reynolds, U. S. Extension Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Isabel N. Young, American Can Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Executive Secretary, ex officio (Lelia Massey) 


Program-of-Work (C) 
*Margaret Justin, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Chairman 
Chairmen, or program-of-work chairmen, of divisions 
and departments 


Publications, Advisory on (C 


*Rua Van Horn, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Chairman 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, U. S. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Alice Sundquist, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
2, BD. C. 


Bureau, 


Children’s 


Registry of Home Economists (C) 


Edna Troth, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana, Chairman 

Agnes Chambless, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston 

Anna M. Dooley, Board of Education, 31 Green Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Alta Given, 5 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Selma Jacobson, 5641 Warwick Avenue, Chicago 34, 
Illinois. 

Helen Michaelson, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg 

Lila Williamson, 1775 Humbolt Avenue, South, Minne- 
apolis 5, Minnesota 

Field Secretary, ex officio (Gladys M. Wyckoff) 
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Retirement Plan for Headquarters Staff (EB or P) 


*Lucile W. Reynolds, U. S. Extension Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Chairman 

‘Beatrice J. Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

President of the Association (*Mrs. Dora S. Lewis) 


Revision of Association Handbook (EB or P) 


Helen Stacey, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

Marion C. Pfund, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Gladys M. Wyckoff, 620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


American Standards Association, Council and the 
Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods of the (EB or P 


On the Council 


Dorothy Houghton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

\lice L. Edwards, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, Alternate 

On the ACUCG 

\rdenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

\nna M. Dooley, Board of Education, 31 Green 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, Alternate 

Dorothy Houghton, Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y., Alternate 


Co-ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and 
NEA (EB or P 


Re pre senting the AHEA 


Muriel G. McFarland, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, Chairman of Council 

Edna Kraft, State Department of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa, ex officio 


Representing the National Education Association 


Irene E. McDermott, Board of Education, 341 
Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
*RKuth A. Sanger, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio, 


é officio 


Representing the American Vocational Association 


Pauline Drollinger, State Department of Education, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

*Anna K. Banks, State Department of Education, 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma, ex officio 


To Explore Co-operation with the W. B. Saunders 
Company Regarding Publication of an En- 
cyclopedia of Foods and Nutrition (EB or P) 


Mrs. Marion D. Sweetman, University of Maine, 
Orono 

Marion C. Piund, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, Alternate 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board 
of the (EB or P) 


*Representative of the Executive Board (Mrs. Dora 
S. Lewis) 

*Representative of the Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools (Frances L. Swain, 400 
South 14th Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin) 

*Field Secretary (Gladys M. Wyckoff) 


National Consumer-Retailer Council (EB or P) 


*Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C., Chairman 

Lillian H. Locke, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N. Y., Alternate 

Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 2823-29th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 

Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service, New 
Brunswick 
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Practical Nurse Education Association, Advisory 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
Committee of the (EB or P) 


(EB or P) 

Kathr) n Van Nest, 66 N. Maple Avenue, East Orange, Lelia Massey, 620 
New Jersey D. C., Delegate 

*Helen P. Hostetter, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D. C., Alternate delegate 

Helen W. Atwater, 3133 Connecticut Avenuc 
ton 8, D. C. 

Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 2823 
ington 8, D. C. 

*Mrs. Bernyece Johnson, 3337 Martha Custis Drive, 
Alexandria 82, Virginia 


Mills Building, Washington 6 


, Washing 


-29th Street, N.W., Wash 


Three National Nursing Organizations, Advisory 


Committee of the (EB or P *M. 


Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College 
Park 

Gladys M. Wyckoff, 620 Mills Building, 
ton 6, D.C 


Rose Cologne, Pennsylvania Extension Service, State 


Washing 
College 


COMMITTEES SERVING IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE EVANSTON PLANNING MEETING 


Councilors’ Credentials 


(No Annual Meeting in 1945-46) 


Elections 


(Served during 1944-45) 


*Frances Kirkpatrick, George Washington University, 


Washington 6, D. C., Chairman 
*Melva B. Bakkie, American Red Cross, Washington 
Sp. <. 
*Ata Lee, U. 


S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
mC. 


Local Arrangements 
*Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, Chairman 
*Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Association, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
*Mrs. Thelma H. Porter, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois 


Program for Evanston Meeting 


*Laura W. Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y., Chairman 

*Beulah I. Coon, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 

*Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C 

“Helen Robertson, Cleveland Piain Dealer, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

*Mary Rokahr, U 
a, oo C. 


S. Extension Service, 


Washington 


President of Association (*Mrs. Dora S. Lewis 


Executive Secretary (*Lelia Massey) 


Resolutions 


*Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chairman 


*Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 

New York, N. Y. 

*Helen P. Hostetter, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6. me. €. 


pany, 
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This Seal of Quality ~~ 
is the Consumer’s 
Guarantee of orm’ 
Merchandise 
Standards 








PHILADELPMIA, 


Whether you buy a Certified prod- 
uct in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, or on Main Street . . . 
the quality will always be uniform 
. it will always be maintained 
at a definite standard. For after we 
test and approve any product. . 
Certifying it and awarding it the 
Seal of Quality . . . that product is 
on probation. It can continue to 


display the Seal of Quality only as 


= UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc, 


long as it continues to uphold the 
original quality standards. 

To make doubly sure, our Con- 
sumer Division regularly buys Cer- 
tified merchandise over-the-counter 
on the open market from coast to 
coast. This merchandise is then 
check-tested in our laboratories. 

Write for printed matter on our 
Certified Merchandise Plan suit- 


able for classroom study. 


ESTAGLISHED 1880 
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In time hen lack of food presents a severe problem, when people 
many nations hunger and are not adequately fed ... many of th 

ho are devoting their lives t leing the problems of nutrition find it 
helpful to know the National Dairy Council... What itis... What it does 


THE CREED 
of the National Dairy Council 


WE BELIEVE in Milk, Nature’s most nearly perfect tood, and in the 
products made from Milk. 


WE DEEM it a privilege to be an educational organization promoting 
national health and human weltare through knowledge of milk 
and milk products. For twenty-seven years we have consistently 
emphasized the nutritive value of milk, butter, cheese, ice cream 
and other milk foods. We shall continue to do so. 


WE PLEDGE ourselves through our national headquarters and our local 
units in more than fifty cities to teach and demonstrate the merits 
of dairy toods and their proper place in good nutrition. 


WE SHALL CONTINUE to publish authoritative literature approved 
by leaders in nutrition and education so that child and adult alike 
may benefit from knowing how milk and milk foods add lite to living. 


WE SHALL PREPARE this literature to fit the needs of te achers, home 
economists, dietitians, nutritionists, doctors, dentists, nurses... of 
all key leaders in the field of health education. And we shall keep 
this literature truthful and unbiased. 


. 
WE VALUE as our most cherished possession the confidence and trust 
reposed in us by educators and scientists. Our services shall con 
tinue to be such as to merit that confidence and trust. 


WE ACCEPT the responsibility of supervising research on dairy toods. 
This research will always be conducted by authorities of unim- 
peachable integrity whose findings will add to the world’s knowl- 
edge of nutrition. 


AND WE DEDICATE ourselves at this time to carry on with increasing 
vigor this important work so that America and the world may 
benefit trom a greater knowledge of Milk, Nature’s most nearly 


perfect tood. 





NATIONAL 


DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


rey 







NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





4n educational organization promoting national health through a 


better understanding of dairy foods and their use 
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Wi// America 





Cheese is a great protein 
food, is rich in the 


precious minerals of milk 





that fighters need / 







and workers need and & 


children need most of all 








German submarines, you will recall, 
lurked in the seas, threatened to cut 


our Allies’ lines of food supply high-quality protein with its con 


centration of the minerals of milk 





America’s dairy and cheese in 


kixtremely urgent was the call for dustry sprang into action. Ship 
cheese—shippable, storable American loads of good American cheddar went 
cheddar cheese with its complete, abroad 





THE WORLD’S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE 
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remember 
this war lesson? 


zxwkewKe Ke Ke Ke we Ke Ke KK OK 


No “Old English,” the sharp ched 

dar Kraft pasteurized and sold in 
packages Practically no medium 

mild Kraft American. Only at times 

has he had some stock of Kraft’s ° 
famous cheese food, Velveeta, with 

its rich yet mild cheddar flavor 

(nd here is the reason 





Then our Government asked for 
more milk, more cheese .for our 
own men in training for our civil 
ians who pitched into the jobs of wat 
production, needed more food. 

In the last three vears America has 
been producing cheese in tremendous 
quantities 

Nearly a billion pounds of all 
varieties . almost 800 million 





pounds of cheddar cheese alone 


The world has learned a great nutri 


in a single year! ; 
tional lesson in this war. Ounce for 


ounce there is no basic food that matches 
cheese as a source of complete, hig/ 
quality protein and other nutrients 
from milk. 

You, of course, will not forget that 
fact. Nor will your students who 
are concerned about nutrition. But 





} homemakers might. That is why 

Kraft is publishing advertisements 

similar to this one in general maga 

zines ... to remind homemakers that 

when military needs are met, cheese 

But, with over half that billion is one of the basic foods that should 

pounds allotted to civilians, you have be used often with real benefit to the 

still found your dealer short of the family. Kraft Cheese Company, Divi 

cheeses you like best. None of those sion of National Dairy Products Cor 
great golden wheels of aged cheddar poration 





MADE BY THE MEN AND WOMEN OF KRAFT 
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{DVERTISEMENTS 


Which of these 


REVISED MONEY MANAGEMENT GUIDES 


are not in your library? 


Here is a complete checklist of all revised editions 


Wa is the condition of yout 
Household consumer education 
library? Have vou recently checked 
it for out of date or missing volumes? 
For these booklets are revised as 
often as necessary to bring them up 
to date. In fact, all of them have 
been revised to meet the special 
problems of today’s wartime living. 

Here, for your convenience, you’l! 
find a checklist of all the buying 
guides and money management 
booklets published by Household 
Finance. Some are completely new, 
others are revisions of earlier edi 
tions. So why not check your li 
brary against it today, before the 
start of the new semester? Just look 
for the printing dates on the back 
covers of the copies you have and 
compare them with the dates given 
below. If yours has an earlier date. 
you may use the coupon to send for the later booklet. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT BOOKLETS 





Money Management Prin- 


Money Management, The 


Gples. ccccccesccesves 1943 Health Dollar.......... 1945 
Money Management...... 1943 Money Management, The 
The Budget Calendar Poet Baller. ccceccccce 1943 
Money Management Car- Money Management, The 
SOc a ntedorosscsccs 1943 Clothing Dollar........ 1943 
Better Buymanship Cartoons 1943 Money Management, The 
Better Buymanship Princi- Rental Dollar.......... 1942 
DBs coccescccccoeces 1945 Money Management, Home 
Time Management for Home- ee 1942 
MER Es ccccceaccosess 1943 How to Buy Life Insur- 
Money Management for OG db ectecnescesee 1943 
Newlyweds. .......... 1943 Credit for Consumer...... 1945 
BETTER BUYMANSHIP, USE AND CARE 
Poultry and Eggs......... 1942 ints ce a 1943 
Household Textiles........ 1941 Household Equipment... .. 1943 
Fresh Fruits and Vegeto- IE TET T 1942 
Bite. cccue aeoeceeeuns 1944 Soap and other cleansing 
BNBGS c ccvccccccccccsese 1941 GOO ccsccvecccesces 1942 
AOE. cccccccccceseccce 1944 Ps 6:0 ec cecavece 1943 
Kitchen Utensils. ......... 1941 Home Heating........... 1942 
Pile coc ecevveeseceeesss 1941 Food Fots and Oils....... 1942 
Pic ccccccccccescossevs 1943 Pin ccdeoccecevesecs 1943 
Floor Coverings........+++ 1943 PNG ccccccevovcceses 1944 
Dairy Products.....+++++. 1945 ere 1943 


To obtain any of these current revised editions just 


write the titles in the coupon below and include 5c 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





/ )—. 
Corpor ation 
t 


STABLISHED 16786 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
325 branches in 212 cities 
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each to cover mailing costs. Better 
yet—why don’t you send for the 
complete 4 volume set? Each vol 

ume is packed in its own attractive 
box. The complete set is only $1.75 
Individual volumes are 50c each 

New Subscription Plan 

In the future wouldn't you like @ 

new or revised editions as they come 
off the press? Household has a new 
convenient subscription plan. All 
you do is send 25c and you'll auto 
matically receive the next 5 new o1 
revised editions when they are pub- 
lished. When your advance pay- 
ment is used up, you will be notified 
and you may renew the subscription. 
If you purchase the complete 4 
volume set, this subscription plan 
is furnished free for one year 


25 Copies sent free 
I'wenty-five copies of any one title will be sent once 
each vear to a club leader or a department in high 
school or college for club or classroom use. Just write 
to us mentioning the club or the department and the 
title of the volume you want. 
Special Offer 
*‘Better Buymanship Principles”’ is an up to the minute 
guide filled with practical hints for the consumer who 
wishes to become a better buyer. This newest volume 
in Household’s series gives the general background Mrs 
Consumer needs to buy wisely. If you haven't already 
received your copy we will be glad to send you one copy 
of Better Buymanship Principles, free of charge 
Sent for Mailing Costs only 
One copy of The Better Buymanship Principles wil! be 
sent free. All other money management Better Buy- 
manship booklets will be sent for 5c each to cover mail 
ing costs. Why don’t you use the coupon now to send 
for your copies? 


Research Dept. JHE-I 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
Please send me one free copy of 
BETTER BUYMANSHIP PRINCIPLES 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| \lso send | 
| S | 
| 
| S 
| for which I enclose | RCN RERRENONR 
eo | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iddress Q 


Name WN | 
QS | 
| 


City State 


chanewapewenanenqpasenenenananenanenanand 
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FOR FALL CLASSES 











CEREAL 
TEACHING 
UNIT 


—_ Cereal Institute invites you to send for this 
Students’ new 1945 edition of teaching material: 
Notebook 
caiieee TEACHER’S SOURCE BOOK and Teaching 

Outlines—A 72-page handbook with many 
illustrations covering over 32 subjects. 
30 STUDENTS’ NOTEBOOK FOLDERS — 
interestingly illustrated. A brief presenta- 
bao tion of the Source Book material. 
art 


WALL CHART—classroom size 22" x 35". A 
picture-caption story easily understood and 
simple to use. 

NEW U. S. MEAL PATTERN CHART — A 
graphic aid to help you teach meal planning 
for better nutrition. 


7, 
/, 


Viational Vatrition Program announces 
A New Educational Film 


‘his educational materio! and technicolor 
movie film offered to you in cooperation 





IN TECHNICOLOR BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS “fn Lan with the National Nutrition Program 
This is the new United States Depart- Z CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
ment of Agriculture educational nutri- ; 
tion film on the “Basic 7" Food Groups } 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


- ‘SOMETHING YOU DIDN'T EAT’ —now 
available in 16 mm. size for classroom 
and assembly use. It talks, it teaches——it's 
interesting. Send us a post card for list of SEND FOR THIS FREE TEACHING MATERIAL 
nearest film libraries from which NE PES HE St 
you may obtain this film i> ae : 





Home Economics Department 


SQ » NY, CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. as 


= & —S 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
” Ww ay ] Please send me one complete set of the Cereal Teaching Material 
; Se and U. S. Meal Pattern Chart. 
4 - 

SURVEYS PROVE THAT BREAKFAST IS THE Name ae 
NEGLECTED MEAL WITH STUDENTS | (PLEASE PRINT) 
We will be glad to send you summary of surveys of Address a ‘\. 
students’ breakfast eating habits. Also, a plan for ‘ AL: 
making breakfast survey in your own classes. City , Zone State 
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2 Same girls... 


Radiant well-being 






| 4 a credit to mother’s 


. 
\ carefully planned 


home economy 





Nutrhious 


to 
to 
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{DV ERTISEMENTS 


five years later! 


Nancy and Jean Booth—whom you see 
the photographs at left—have a gifted 
ther who is both homemaker and 

usiness woman. As a business woman 
rough the de pression vears, she made 
it of budgeting to guard the stand 
ls she set for her familv’s well being 

That Was whe Ni shi began using 

Nucoa. Afterward, she continued to 

erve Nucoa because the family liked it. 


it has now been thei spread for bread 


since before Nanev was born—and for 
thirteen of Jean's eighteen vears. 
These are the facts about Nucoa 


vhich have kept Mrs. Booth, like thou- 
sands of other mothers, serving Nucoa 
nfidently on her tabk 
Nutritionally, Nucoa is an approved 
alternate for butter.' It furnishes the 


ime amount of food energy ( 3,300 cal- 


oeeer> 
‘Y — 
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ories per pound . of the same satisty- 
ing, “stick-to-the-ribs” type . . 
(over 967) .- And now Nucoa 
is guaranteed to supply in each pound 
the vear round, at least 15,000 U.S.P. 


units of precious Vitamin A.* 


o jually 


digestible 


Nucoa’s flavor and texture satisfy fas- 
tidious standards. Nucoa is not a new- 
comer margarine. Years of scientific 
research and of consultation with the 
country ’s foremost nutritionists, have 
enabled the makers of Nucoa to lead in 
margarine improvements. And every 
pound of Nucoa is made under strict 
laboratory control—of the fine vegetable 
oils for purity . . . flavor . . . melting 
point; of the skim milk culture; of the 
Vitamin A fortification.4 Freshly made 
the year round, on order only, every 
pound of Nucoa is uniformly sweet and 
fresh and high in food value—so good, it 
truly “melts in your mouth.” 

Try Nucoa on your own table and we 
believe youll find that you can whole- 
heartedly recommend this practical aid 


to today’s program of good nutrition. 


“Jl. of The American Medical Association,’ 
Sept. 16, 1944, p. 168 
Rose, M The Foundations of Nutrition,” 


1938, pp. 436-38 


6.000 units abor tandard”’’! See Federal 
Register, June 7, 1941 
4 102 tests dai'u—54 on the oil alone. 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S. P. 
UNITS OF VITAMIN A 


it helps. 
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RICE KRISPIES 
and fresh blueberries 


FOR NUTRITIONAL VALUE and 
appetite appeal, this tempting 
‘breakfast in a bowl’’ deserves 
high recommendation. Every 
ounce of crisp Rice Krispies 
contains 108 calories, plus 
whole-rice levels in thiamin, 





“ir 













FOOD VALUES IN THIS CEREAL BOWL 



































niacin, and iron. 7 a 
MILK. SUGAR AND FRUIT yield Nutrients Colories | Protein | Calcium | Phosphoruys | Iron | yip a | Thiamin | Maca oten 

ee - : groms mg mg m. | 1. te ge 
additional calories, proteins, . = - | vit. 
vitamins and minerals, and KELLOGG'S 
provide a breakfast rich in pro- | RICE KRISPIES yop | 1.9 7.1) 32.3) .5 Wf2 | 

2 ° . 1 cup — 1 ounce j | 
tective elements—highly digest- A : 
ible and extra delicious. yoo 73 | 4 134 105 221 160 | .045| .12 
READ the chart at the right for — 
the nutritive values offered by SUGAR—1 tecspoon| 17 

i i inati BLUEBERRIES 
this splendid combination. on omelll 23 2 5.3 a3 | 27) 331 o13 19] 5 
Made by Kellogg's of Battie Creek & Omaha 
TOTALS 226 6.1 146.4) 141.6 -99| 193 -168 | 2.22 























TO 


HOW ive 





WHEN YOU 


Before cooking “wipe” roast with Kitchen 
Bouquet. Gives meat that rich deep brown 


appetizing crust. 


Add to the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. 

e Gives that brown deep color that spells 
perfection. And Kitchen Bouquet magnifies 
the true taste of the meat used; does not 
smother it with its own flavor. 


Everyone knows it’s better to roast 
meat slowly at 300°. You get less 
shrinkage—more servings; juicier, 
more nutritious roasts; better flavor; 
use less fuel. 

And now comes the answer to the 


question—how to give the roast and 
gtavy rich brown color, which is the 


cd GROWN 


“SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 


purpose of high temperature 
cooking. 

Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. 
Wonderful also for adding appetiz- 
ing color and enhancing meat flavor 
in meat pies, croquettes, stews. 


HITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


‘tia 
44 # 
- 


este 
“P44 ts Gy 





In 2 oz., 4 oz., Pin 
Quarts, Gallons 


GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC., New York 


ROASTS AND GRAVY 
COLOK 





ts, 














aE romcoreii 
24 
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These days, we have to make the most of the 


pressed and, naturally, pom us most was 
plentiful toods, often serving the same ones 


the way pure, unflavored Knox Gelatine kept 


over and over. Teach your classes to be smart 
about it...co turn these foods into bright new 
treats that look and taste temptingly different. 

Here, for instance, is a brand-new recipe 
that gives a teasing new interest to our fall 
apple supply. What's more, it can be made 
without any Sugar at all! 

We've been working overtime at the Knox 
kitchens hunting for ways to keep sweet with- 
out sugar. One of the discoveries that im- 


proving more and more helpful. And not 
only in sugar-saving, but also in stretching 
other precious rationed foods! (And Knox, 
being a wholesome protein, adds nutriment 
to every dish it’s used in.) 

Wouldn't you like a copy of our new 
oe Recipes’’? We will be glad to 


send it, together with special Home Econo- 


mics classroom material. Clip the coupon 
below and send today 







RECIPE 





FREES 





ves 6; uses 4 PKB.) NEW RECIPE 
OLD ‘Serves —_ 
GOLDEN APPLE M 1 cup hot sweetened FOLDER! 
1, teaspoon salt applesauce 
1 envelope Knox Gelatine 1 tablespoon — 2 egg whites SPECIAL 
1, eupeoldwater 1 teaspoon = CLASSROOM 
1 tablespoon lemon J orange rin mon juice, MATERIAL! 


t water. Mix le 


‘ nge juice 
1, cup orang Add dissolve 


, d water 
in col nge rind an 


and dissolve over ho d gelatine, 


d applesauce, 


J 


latine 
Soften se salt, sugar, ora 








orange juice, 1 and when mix- | ete en ai cine 
od ughly. Coo}, < ‘ 
stirring tne to thicken, fold in stifn | KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, N.Y. | 
ture be fe ur into squ : 
beaten egg whites. Ae cold water. Chill I Please send new folder of “Sugar-Less Recipes,” | 
that has —_ a squares garnished | and special Home Economics clggsroom material. | 
sntil firm. Serv uce. 
until firm. vw jices and custard s& I i’ | 
with orange d with corn | Name. pms,...4- 
Applesauce may be sweetene “4 Yours | 
“we or honey. | School _— —ae Street.. | 
——eet City. State | 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO 99 . 


PARCHMENT 


DUSTING P 
Dusts a _ ™ 
HELF PAPER 


Glazed and Enameled 
WAXED 


(cutter box) Kee 


4 PARCH 


The famous cookery parc 


PIE TAPE 


% S 
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E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 





STING PAPER 


e operation 


PAPER 


fresh 


MENT 


hment 


REEZER PAPER 


Samples on re 


fy ty, 
Mj hii 


/ pa foods at freezing temperatures 
Yy . 


quest 





MICHIGAN 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











4 ‘ 
‘Wg Cringe hachhent ln nul 


1 . CELLUCORD helps rugs keep new-looking longer 
Ze CELLUCORD= backed rugs and carpets alway 


wash beautifully! 


- CELLUCORD= backed rugs make housekeep- 


less fuzz! 


ing easier 


4. CELLUCORD service qualities fully proven 


in use in more than 3 million h 


Millett Corporation, Dept. E-4 


Sirs: Please send me 


including hints on rug care and 
Name 
Address + wr 
ae 
Title 
Address 
-_ — —_ _— —_ -_ -_ -_ - -_ 


~ +~-=4 
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(HOME ECONOMISTS; 
HOMEMAKERS 


EE vooxser res ABour 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 


FREE cot 


“A Real Backbone for Your Rugs and Ca pete 


ning.”” 
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* » 
| 
—WHAT WILL THEY WANT MOST TO EAT? 
: S 4PaPparp> .B2SP4’ SS EEE 
= ees =» - as & & =& 
This special Fall Edition ti 


of The Sealtest Food Adviser 
answers this important problem 


for millions of wires and mothers 





Waar a great day—when that the likes and needs of men back 
husband or son of yours comes from the wars. 
sailing home! It contains numerous reminders 
For months, he has been thinking of favorite dishes—from beef stew 
and talking of the home-cooked to apple cobbler with ice cream. 
foods he'll eat — those favorite dishes It includes some new ones, too— To obtain vour FREE copy of this Fall 
of his—the desserts he loves best. such as Rolled Pancakes—that Issue of The Sealtest Food Adviser.” 
; ° . . . > to reste . 
He ll have new ideas, too—special were favorites with men on the just write to Mary Preston. Sealtest 
' 7 $ : Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, 
dishes he has enjayed abroad .. . European Front. New York City 17, N. } 
that hell want you te try. Every Housewife and Teacher * £ % 
n answer to many requests from should have a copy of this helpfu Ss ST, ¥ » ASSOCI- 
I t y requests f hould I py of this helpful EALTEST, INC., AND A I 
. . . ° > coon . ’ > . 
wives and mothers, the Sealtest and timely issue of “The Sealtest ATED COMPANIES ARE 
é ; - en - : : DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL 
Kitchen has devoted the Fall Issue Food Adviser. Write for your DAIRY PRODUCTS 
The Sealtest Food Adviser” to FREE copy today. CORPORATION 


bo 
~ 
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~ HOME is what you make it 





. 
NS 
™ 
™ 
Xe 





A TIMELY, AUTHENTIC HOME ECONOMICS COURSE BY THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


Home Is What You Make It. . . is a series 
of entertaining and enlightening broadcasts 

.. dramatizing the common problems of 
today that vitally concern all homemakers. 


Home Is What: You Make It. . . planned 
in co-operation with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the American 
Home Economics Association ...is broad- 
cast Saturdays 9:00-9:30 a.m. (EWT) by 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the independent radio stations associated 
with the NBC Network—first program 
October 6. 


Six handbooks are available: Vol. [—Gen- 


National Broadcasting Company 


eral, Vol. 11—Housing, Vol. I11— Food, Vol. 
IV—Clothing, Vol. V—Children, Vol. VI— 
The Family. Send 25¢ per copy to Home 
Is Waat You Make It, NBC, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Home Is What You Make It series is but 
one outstanding example of how the National 
Broadcasting Company fulfills its obligation 
of public service. There are many more 
equally significant...all help to keep NBC 
“The Network Most People Listen to Most.” 


The NBC University of the Air also offers three other important courses 


Tue Story or Music Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (EW T) 
Tue Worwp’s Great Nove ts. . Fridays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (E WT) 
Our Foreicn Pouicy Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. (EW 





America’s No. 1 Network 
A Service of Radio 


1945—RADIO'S 26th ANNIVERSARY—PLEDGED TO VICTORY Corporation of America 
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BAN ANAS.. natural Sweetener 


@ One fully ripe banana (yellow peel, flecked 
with brown), average size, contains the equi, 
alent of 4 to 5 level teaspoons granulated 
sugar. as follows 


g oe 
g 4.6% dextrose 


( 
Nh 3.6% levulose Total sugars 20.4% 
- 12.2% sucrose \ 


PLUS 
@2- Vitamin A 310-420 International Unit 
(7 Thiamin (8;) 52-67 Micrograms 
~- 4 Ribofiavin (G) 110 Microgroms 
Niacin -75 Milligrams 
@? » Ascorbic Acid (C) 12.5-13.7 Milligrams 
¥ PLUS 
~*~ 11 Essential Minerals 120 Calories 





tritious 





ON CEREAL _Sweet and nu 









Yl, OF 1 BANANA 
CONTAINS 272 








VITAMINS AND 
MINERALS, TOO/ 























ie or 
| Enjoy bananas at their best \N MILK SHAKES high food » 


DO let them ripen at comfortable | 


room temperature. EZ }hd hy 
Ye bak (290 
DON’T put them in the refrigerator AUiAnA A CALORIES) 


because this prevents proper 


avor and 
alue 


. . 2 . . 
ripening 1 fully ripe banana 1 cup COLD milk 

*Use fully ripe banana peel well flecked with brown 
KNOW that bananas are fully ripe Peel banana. Slice into a bowl and beat with 


when the golden peel is flecked 


. electric mixer or rotary egg beater until smooth 
with brown. 


and creamy. Add milk and mix thoroughly. 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY Serve COLD. Makes a 10- to 12-ounce drink. 
NOTE: If electric drink mixer, which crushes fruit while 


mixing, is used, break banana into mixer cup, add milk 
and mix. Add ice cream before mixing, if desired 
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AST YEAR, almost 150,000 acres of land were planted to lettuce alone in the United 
| States—so great is the use which is made of this excellent food. Important it is 
then to understand the care which should be given such succulent green vegetables 
as they travel from farm to table to make sure that they will be garden-fresh, crisp, 


appetizing—in the very prime of condition. 


Ice protection is now applied in large measure to the marketing of practically all 
perishable foods. The use of ice is, therefore, one of the most important of modern 


marketing trends. 


1 Caching in Crates © need 


After sorting for size, = 


trimming of root, re- Je 
moving damaged and iat 4 y 
valueless outside hy '\ 
leaves and washing Ge a ( Wis 
in ice-chilled water, See AN ZY 


the lettuce is packed - 
in crates. The’ most aa r 
in crates os We NX | 


/ &\ 


advanced method of At 
crating this and . ; 


other leafy green 
vegetables for ship- —~ lage se 
ment is to bed them Y~< 


down in fine cracked 

ice. Here, as all along the route pene farm to 
table, the melting ice provides the proper com- 
bination of cold and moisture obtainable in no 
other way. 


omg tr 


From the packing 
sheds the crates go in- 
to refrigerator cars or 
trucks. Two methods 
of car refrigeration are 
in use. The old meth- 
od, “bunker icing” 
employs large quan- 
tities of ice in com- 
partments at the car 
ends. In “body ic- 
ing’’, the newer way, 
fine cracked ice is 
blown between, over 
and around the crates 
as they are stacked 
in the car until they 
are completely imbedded. By either method, 
ice makes it possible for the cities far from the 
farms to enjoy crisp, vitamin-fresh food. 









ALL THE WAY 
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PURE SPARKLING ICE PROTECTS FOODS 
FROM FARM TO TABLE 


At wholesale and re- 
tail markets the use 
of ice to preserve the 
garden-freshness and [@ 
full vitamin content 
of vegetables right up 
to the time of pur- 
chase was a modern , 
trend in marke ‘ting interrupted by the war. lt 
will spread rapidly when ice is again av ailable 
in unlimited quantities. Then, in the really 
progressive stores, you will see vegetables dis- 
played for sale bedded down in pure, spar- 
kling, cracked ice—as crisp, fresh and vitamin- 
rich as nature made them. 


O ch Xome 


After the lettuce reaches the home, maintain- 
ing its freshness becomes the homemaker’s re- 
sponsibility. Succu- 
lent salad greens re- 
quire high humidity 
for their protection, 
best provided in mod- 
ern air-conditioned 
ICE refrigerators 
where properly moist 
air is automatically 
circulated along with 
constant cold. 








Modern civilization is hardly conceivable 
without Ice to safeguard perishable foods 
—bring them to our tables flavorsome, 
wholesome and fully nutritious. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


it helps. 
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In classroom and kitchen, they’re hailing new Crisco for 


CRISCO CHOCO-LIGHT CAKE 
- Even beginners 
save half the mixing time 

Measure into mixing bowl 

1¥% cups cake flour (sift before measuring) 

1% cups sugar Ye cup Crisco 

1 tsp. salt 1 tsp. soda 

2 squares melted bitter chocolate 

Ye cup milk 
Stir vigorously by hand or with mixer (me- 
dium speed) 2 minutes. Now stir in (yes, all 
by itself 

Y% tsp. baking powder 


Add: Va cup milk 


2 eggs, unbeaten 1 tsp. vanilla 


Blend by hand or in mixer (medium speed 
for 2 minutes. The batter will be smooth 
and thin. Pour into two 9" layer pans (1 14" 
deep) which have been rubbed with Crisco 
and lined with waxed paper. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°F.) 25-30 min- 
utes. Frost with your favorite 
icing. All Measurements Level. 








It’s Digestible! 





CRISCO 


Pure and Sweet— 


1. Lighter! 
2. Richer! 

3. Moister! 
4. 


Better 
Texture! 





Make the first cake-baking class of the vear 
exciting for your students! Introduce them to 
the newest development in cake baking: New, 
improved Crisco and the new easier, faster 
Crisco recipes that turn out better cakes on 
every count! You'll score these cakes higher 
than the cakes you used to bake on each im- 


portant quality: lightness, richness, moist- 
ness and texture. 

These new recipes have been perfected es- 
pecially for new Crisco. It has a baking secret 
that gives you lighter cakes than the most 
expensive shortening. Compare the recipes 
themselves with standard cake recipes or 
other new speed methods. Exhaustive labora- 
tory tests, and tests in home kitchens, have 
convinced us they meet the highest standards 
of perfection. 

Plan to try this Crisco Choco-light Cake in 
a class real soon. And be sure to use new 
Crisco. Only with pure, all-vegetable Crisco 
can we promise a better cake all’round from 
this recipe. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorvdale 17, Ohio 
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Someone Should Have Told Mom About Ry-Krisp! 








Ry-Krisp is a Natural Corrective in 
Common Constipation 
In common constipation, due to insuffi- 
cient bulk, Ry-Krisp is a natural cor- 
rective because it supplies bran and 
minerals; also, unavailable carbohydrates 
to further encourage normal elimination. 


Other Dietary Uses for this Unique Bread 


In Low-Calorie Diets, Ry-Krisp is helpful 
because it furnishes most of the essential 
elements of whole grain rye yet each 
wafer has only about 23 calories. 


In Allergy Diets, Ry-Krisp solves a big 
problem for those sensitive to wheat, 
milk or eggs because this crisp-baked 


cod 
»/ q * 
be 
‘ 7 é AJ 
; 





whole grain bread is made solely of 
whole rye, salt and water. 


As a Whole Grain Bread, Ry-Krisp is an 
every-meal favorite. Easy to serve... 
easy to eat. Economical, too. No loss 
from staleness because it comes packed in 
wax-wrapped trays. Ry-Krisp stays crisp! 
Probably the only 100° whole grain 
bread available nationally. 


FREE! Allergy Diet Booklet including for- 
bidden and allowed food lists for wheat, 
milk, egg-free diets, and recipes. Low- 
Calorie Diet Booklet giving 1800-calorie 
diets for men, 1200 for women: menus, 
recipes. 


se eee eeeeeeeee USE THIS COUPON «=<ee ee eee eeen = 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept 
3D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below 


C1008 Allergy Diet Booklet C75 Low-Calorie Booklet 


* my! 


WY Zone State 








Offer limited to residents of continental United Stra 


i TrTrtrtLILtLtitTtirtitrtetelelelre | 


Name 

' 

' Title or Position 
' 

' School or Organization 
' 

1 Street 

' 

1 City 

' 

4 

7 
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New up-to-the-minute 
teaching tools on 











No shopworn sales talks, but 


a wealth of NEW teaching material 
expertly assembled and organized 


One thought was uppermost in mind when 
this material was prepared—how can it be of the 
utmost help to every Home Economics teacher, 
something that will be used over and over! 

From current school programs, four basic cook- 
ing problems were selected—The White Sauce, 
Vegetable Cookery, The Cooked Salad Dressing, The 
Sandwich Spread. Wall charts were prepared on 
each, illustrating, step by step, the latest cooking 
techniques. With each wall chart you get instruc- 
tion sheets for teachers and students, which give 
clear, complete, easy-to-follow directions. 

And nowhere will you find forced, wearisome 


product sell. When the recipe is such that a high- 
used to advantage, 


grade margarine can be 
That is all! 


BL UE BONNET is suggested. 

Panel at right gives detailed list of material 
available. Study it carefully. See how perfectly it 
fits into your teaching program as you plan the 


new term’s work... Here are teaching helps that 


really HELP! Send for them today. 


A PRODUCT OF THE 
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MAKERS OF FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 


Send today f, 
Or this F 
BRAND tes earee E mate rial. Write STANDAR 
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address and numbe ae 













STUDENT ACTIVITY 


son material. 
oratory periods 


lighting what has been taught 


plays a vital role in this les- 
Planned lab- 
“balance” 
classroom instruction — high- 
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{DVERTISEMENTS 


IF YOU FOLLOW EXPERTS’ TRICKS OF CANNING TRADE. 






What canning experts say... 











“We must have good material to 
start with—-so we buy only the best 
produce . . . and 2 hours after it 
leaves the field it already is being 
processed.” 


“The containers in which we pack 
our food are the very best. And all 
along the line they are double- 
checked to make certain only perfect 
containers are used.” 


*‘We’re mighty fussy about our proc- 
essing operation. Dials and thermom- 
eters are watched constantly to avoid 
undercooking or overcooking.” 


Pressure cooking, the only safe method for 
nonacid vegetables. Hot-water-bath meth- 
od, safe for tomatoes, fruits. 


No priority needed now for pressure cookers. 
Have gauge on old ones checked before 
using. Ask your State University Exten- 
sion staff where. 


For more details, see ““Home Canning of 
Fruits, Vegetables and Meats.’” Only 10 


é 
b 


cents. Write Supt. of Documents, U. 


How to benefit from this experience... 


Choose only fine ripe foods for your 
canning. Use only sound and clean 
fruits and vegetables. Wash food 
thoroughly. A wire basket is a help 
Get started on your canning right 
after harvesting 


Select your containers the same way 
Be sure they are spotlessly clean 
And check carefully see that 
edges are not dented and seals are 
airtight 


to 


Follow the canning formula for time 
and temperatures rigidly. Then cool 
sealed containers rapidly to avoid 
overcooking and flavor loss. 











Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
CAN SIZES..... BY WEIGHT.....BY CUPS 
No. 2 16 oz. 2% 
No. 242 1 Ib. 4 oz. 3% 
No. 3 2 Ib. 2 oz. a 
No. 10 6 Ib. 10 oz. 13 








FOR FREE REPRINTS FOR YOUR CLASSES, ADDRESS: 


American Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17,N. ¥. QQ) No Other Container Protects Like the Can 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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How many human comforts can you count in a 


Barrel of 
Petroleum 


THE LIST would be almost endless, for pe- 
troleum and natural gas are major source 
materials for synthetics—and synthetics are 
responsible for an astonishing variety of 


products which enter into modern living 





From the same petroleum base can come 
important ingredients for making such 
varied products as synthetic textiles and 
soap plastics and vitamins anti- 
freeze and paper photographic film 
and rubber 

The new Celanese chemical plant near 
Bishop, Texas, is a practical example of the 
workings of synthetics in the hydrocarbon 
field—and illustrates the broad three-fold 
interests of Celanese Corporation of 
America 

Located near plentiful sources of petro- 
leum and natural gas, these raw ingredients 


of nature can be synthesized by Celanese 


"GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC 
PRESENTED BY CELANESE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 

COLUMBIA NETWORK 
COAST TO COAST 


*Reg. U.S Pat. Off 
Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA + 180 MADISON 
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chemists into many primary materials for 
producing textiles, plastics and chemicals 

three basic forms of synthetics 

One decided advantage that synthetics 
start with is the ability to build into prod- 
ucts special properties and qualities not 
found in the products of nature. Celanese 
research is constantly applying this prin- 
ciple improving, inventing, creating 
new materials to meet important needs 
with precision 

Thus, a lovely Celanese* synthetic fabric 
with exceptional resistance to wrinkling 
or a special Celanese* textile with distinc- 
tive electrical properties 

Thus, a Celanese plastic that will not be- 


Celanese’ ‘ 





come brittle at sub-zero temperatures—or 
a thin, transparent packaging material that 
is mold, fungi and waterproof. 

Likewise, a Celanese synthetic lubricant 
that is non-flammable—or a flexible water- 
proof coating for raincoats 

The road ahead for Celanese Synthetics 
is broad, indeed. Just as they have met so 
many critical demands of war, synthetics 
will admirably serve important needs of 
peace. For research in the field of synthetics 
recognizes no lasting barriers to making 
something new, something better, some- 
thing different. Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16,N. Y Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


TEXTILES 
PLASTICS 


CHEMICALS 





AVENUE +: NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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P.O. 2871 Ad.315G 


‘Hlow Times 
Have Changed” 














Send for this NEW Menstrual Manual 


——— 
(WITH COLORED CHARTS) 


Start the Fall Term with this new treatise on the 
subject of menstruation. Entitled “How Times 
Have Changed,” this manual combines popular 
interest with authoritative information, supported 
by cross-section charts in color, abstracts of pro- 
fessional papers, bibliographies, etc. 
You will be glad to have this 1945 information 
when — ask the kind of questions they do. 
Also send for a supply of Question-and-Answer 
Folders, which you can hand out to supplement 
class lectures or private talks. This material is 
offered by Tampax Incorporated. When you order 
lease indicate the quantity of supplies desired, 
including Tampax samples. 


ie {>> Accepted for Advertising by the 
* Journal of the American 


*y Medical Association. me , 
wy > Guaranteed by 
Good Houseke veping 





> 


"How Times 
Have Changed” &% 











‘ ' 
' ; ' 
' TAMPAX Incorporated JHE. 95-BR 1 
' 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. 'y. : 
! Please send me the following quantities of material. ; 

' 
: “How Times Have Changed” (NEW Manual. : 
: Samples of the 3 sizes—Regular, Junior and Super, ' 
: Students’ Question & Answer \G ' 

' 
' 

' 
{ Name * ‘G ; ‘ 
' a ¥ 
{ Institution Ade ragQ\h yur ss H 
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FIBER to 
FABRIC 


A new 1945 textbook on textiles, covering 

@ The differential qualities of all major 

textile fibers. 

@ The fundamental manufacturing proc 

esses for all fibers. 

@ Five major textiles—cotton, linen, 

wool, silk, and rayon. 

@ New noncellulose, man-made fibers 

@ The care of fabrics. 

Simplified presentation. Profusely illus- 
trated. Suggested readings for each chapter. 
Authoritative glossary of terms on each ma- 
jor textile. 

Adopt this new 1945 textbook on textiles 
for use in your classes. Write our nearest 
office for further information. 

List price, $2 
Usual discount to schools 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Toronto London 











@ Don’t be a drudge 
during canning time 
get up to date! Investi- 
gate Burpee’s quick and 
easy method, used for 
28 years by thousands of smart women. 
Thanks to Burpee’s Pressure Canner and 
Home Tin Can Sealer, commercial meth- 
ods are now possible in your own kitchen. 
Can anything you wish in tin—every 
kind of vegetable, fruit, meat, fish and 
fowl—when foods are fresh, tender and 
plentiful. 


BOOKLET TELLS HOW 


Streamline Your Canning. 16 pages of in 
structive reading, interestingly illustrated 
Don’t miss it. Write today. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 


133 W. Liberty St. 





Barrington, Illinois 
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[he extent to which nutritional needs are satisfied may 





well make the difference between a healthy, robust child 
and one who is retarded in growth and given to more fre 
quent illness. Ovaltine, added to the child's diet, may well 
bring the intake of essential nutrients to levels at which 


full potential of growth and development can be realized 


dung Hanes and 


Ovaltine is readily taken during and after illness, though 
many other foods may be refused. The wealth of essential 
nutrients provided by this delicious food drink, made with 
milk as directed—biologically adequate protein, quickly 
utilized carbohydrate, highly emulsified fat, all the impor- 
tant vitamins except vitamin C, and needed minerals— 





help to maintain nutrition and speed recovery. 


foe the atid 

Ovaltine is digested with remarkable ease. Its curd tension 
s low—about one-third that of milk alone. Hence it leaves 
the stomach readily and, even when digestion is less vigor 
ous as in the feeble and the aged, it does not lead to upper 
abdominal fullness or cther digestive discomforts. In the 
restricted diets which so many aged impose upon then 

selves, Ovaltine is particularly valuable since these diets 
are usually deficient in one or several of the essential nutri- 





ents which Ovaltine provides in such abundance 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


The daily contribution to good nutrition made by three glass.1ls of this ¢ alat- 
able drink, each made of 2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of milk,” is here shown: 










PROTEIN 31.2 Gm VITAR MA. ec 2953 1.U 
CARBOHYDRATE 62.43 Gm VITAMIND. . 480 1.U 
FAT . : 29.34 Gm THIAMINE . . 1.296 mg 
CALCIUM 1.104 Gm RIBOFLAVIN , 1.278 mg 
PHOSPHORUS 903 Gm NIACIN 7.0 mg 
IRON. ; 11.94 mg — 5 mg 


Based on average reported valyes for milk 
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In National Rehabilitation... 


ICE CREAM 


TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS . . . and to war- 
weary civilians ... Ice Cream supplies milk 
nutrients effective in promoting recovery .. . 
and at the same time it also imparts the com- 
fort and satisfaction helpful in building morale. 








Home economists and teachers of nutrition 
know that Ice Cream is high on the Army-Navy 
list of morale building and nutritive foods... 
and that it is considered an ideal way to pro- 
vide milk nutrients. 

The nutrients of Ice Cream .. calcium .. 
“complete” proteins. . riboflavin . . vitamin A 

. are the same ones found in milk . . Nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. To the serviceman 
.. to the growing child . . to the tired civilian .. Ice Cream looks good .. 
tastes good . . is good! 





During the period of National Rehabilitation . . 
it’s worth-while to remember 


ICE CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale Building) 


“Food Value of Ice Cream”’. .. sent FREE on request. Also “Ice Cream Cal- 
cium Poster”’ designed for classroom use. Write for a copy to: National Dairy 
Council, Dept. JHE-945 111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois . . . an edu- 


cational organization promoting national health through bet- 





NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
faelt Tale 






ter understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
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There are tin mines in our kitchens 


You dietitians and home economists, 
who exercise such an important educa- 
tional influence on American kitchens, 
are among our Government's important 
allies in the continuing drive to save 


and prepare tin cans for salvage. 
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The Dole four-color advertisement, 
pictured on this page, appearing in 


list of 


widely read national magazines, is de- 


October-November issues of a 


voted to the same important job 


“mining the tin in American kitchens. 


it helps. 
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If alll year olds 
were the 

same size... 
Underwear buying would be easy! 


But babies grow all shapes and sizes, 
even in the same age group. That’s 
why every E-Z Infant’s Garment is 
labe'ed not only with the size but 
with the weight and age of the baby 
for which it was made. 

This handy method is the best we 
know to assure proper fit and com- 
fort in underwear. 

Send for our free booklet, “Don’t 
Let the Scales Scare You.” It con- 
tains a detailed chart to help de- 
termine the correct underwear size 


for babies. 


E-Z Underwear 
for INFANTS 





E-Z Underwear for Children 
Otis Underwear for Men 
E-Z and Otis Hosiery 


E-Z 


MILLS 
INC. 











57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Mel Neel oft Gjnrd Cling 


EAT FOODS FROM EACH GROUP DAILY 
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Keep It Balanced—Make It Spin 





Attention 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


your 


NEW WALL CHART 
be Wrereef of Good Eating 


A New Visual Aid Adapted From 
Basic Seven Foods in Original 
Color Photographs 


Student Nore 
Book Size 
8l6x 11 


Wall Size for 
Class Rooms 
20!; x 27” 
Write for your coptes 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BAKING 


1135 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago 14, Illinois 
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ou'll Need MODERN Equipment 
for POSTWAR Teaching! 


Plan NOW to Install a New Electric Plan now to meet the demands for modern anching 
° , _@ES instruction! Install new electric ranges in your labor- 
Range in Your Laboratory Kitchen praia oe 
. . 


Home Economists are planning mow to meet the un- WEW SG, Sta (72 bis 2 


mistakable demand for instruction in modern electric 
cooking. 
Right now— with the growing wave of interest in electric 
cooking sweeping through the ranks of America’s home- 
makers —NEMA* brings you a completely integrated 
course on the electric range, consisting of —a 68-PAGE 
TEXTBOOK, profusely illustrated —IL- 
LUSTRATED SUMMARIES of each chap- 
The ter, easily mimeographed for pupils’ 
use—BiG WALL CHART in color. This 
new and authoritative course—pre- 
Range pared by highly qualified home econo- 
mists—is yours FREE for the asking. 


They recognize the significance of recent, reliable surveys 
conducted by McCaALL’s MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE and SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING—all of which indicate a tremendous swing 
in the ranks of American Homemakers toward electric y 
cooking 


To keep pace with this great trend, teachers are plan- Clectric 
ning to replace obsolete models in their laboratory 
kitchens with modern electric ranges 


NATIONAL A-B STOVES © ADMIRAL © ELECTROMASTER © ESTATE HEATROLA @ 


ELECTRICAL FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL ELECTRIC © GIBSON © HOTPOINT © KELVINATOR 
* MONARCH @© NORGE @© QUALITY © UNIVERSAL © WESTINGHOUSE 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION ... 


Electric Range Section, Dept. J-95, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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The small California oranges we’ve 
been having this summer are at their 
best right now. Sweet. Thin-skinned. 
Loaded with juice and vitamin C. 


te an 


{DV ERTISEMENTS 


~~ 


- aed “<= es & ah 


Little ones are mighty sweet now! 





1. HELP SAVE SUGAR. Because these small oranges 
are so sweet they can be very helpful as sugar savers. For 
example, orangeade, served as a between-meal refreshment, 
needs very little sugar. Two small oranges in the lunch box 
—or peeled and eaten from hand after school —are sure to 
satisfy any sweet tooth. And straight juice, with or between 
meals, is a perennial favorite. 

2. TOP FOR JUICE. There's asimple way to extract the 
juice from small oranges. Instead of cutting the fruit in half, 
simply slice off the stem end and ream the whole orange in one 
operation. Saves time. Saves effort. And you still capture all 
the goodness from these juicy small oranges. 


CALIFORNIA Sunkist ORANGES 
BEST FOR JUICE - and ver we! 


42 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 








BEST BUY NOW 


Pound for pound, small 
oranges give you just as 
much vitamin C and 
juice as larger oranges. 
Because they’re so plen- 
tiful now, grocers are fea- 
turing them in 3to 8 
pound bags or 2 or 3 
dozen lots. Those trade- 
marked Sunkist are the 
finest from 14,500 coop- 
erating California and 
Arizona citrus growers. 
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WAS SHE WELL FED? 


Medical examinations still reveal a 
widespread prevalence of active or 
healed rickets among children 


Despite a great reduction in severe rickets 


during recent vears, authorities estimate that 
the prevalence of active and healed rickets is 


still approximately 20°% among children of 


preschool age.* 

This figure varies greatly from community 
to community, but it is high enough to be 
nutrition in 


wunother indication that better 


\merica is clearly needed. 
Here at General Mills we believe that part 


of the answer to this problem is nutrition edu- 


{DVERTISEMENTS 


cation among school children, and we are trv- 


1 


ing to help by developing materials which we 


hope will be usable by schools for this purpose. 

These materials will be based on the latest 
iuthoritative information, will be perfected 
with the help of a committee of educators and 
months to 


will be thoroughly tested in the 


come with the cooperation of a number of 
rural, suburban and city schools 

Progress of this work will be re ported to you 
on these pages. We invite your comments and 
suggestions. 


Kreme “‘Inad D \ Deficiencies in th 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


EVERY DAY'S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES 
VEGETABLES « GRAPEFRUIT or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS . * 
~, some hed, frozen obboge od greens ow, dred hed or dred 
d At leost e Atle exe g 0 doy troze ed Two or eo 

a doy more se ] doy hidre 


. 
in addition. all growing children and ali expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk | fresh or evaporated), fish liver od or Vita 
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POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND M 
sporoted OR EGGS dredbeo turel whole g 


2 quert peo peo b ennched or restored Three eod 





PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
no * MARGARINE se to 





och week 
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We Home Economists 
Can Help Raise the 
PF standard of Living 


Isn't it our responsibility to do all we can to 
make all homemakers’ lives easier? As a former 
home demonstration agent and farm paper 
editor, it has often distressed me that our farm 
homemakers lacked many of the conveniences 
available to the rest of us. That’s why I'd like all 
of you who are interested in farm people to have 
a copy of this book. 











Plants ia 25 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 


NEw! 


52-PAGE BOOK 
PROVIDES KEY TO 


BETTER 
FARM 
LIVING 


Tells How 


Farm Homemakers Can... 


SAVE TIME AND ENERGY 


with mod- 


ern electric ap- 
pliances. Gives 
actual hours 
saved according to impartial 
scientific comparisons with typical 
farm homemaking equipment now 
in use. 


HAVE BETTER HEALTH 


. through safe refrigeration; accu- 
rately controlled cooking heat that 
retains more vitamins and minerals; 
greater health protection through 
adequate supply of hot water; and 
through reduction of fatigue. 


AND INCREASE INCOME 


through time saved . . . and 
through modern electrical methods 
of poultry or livestock care and feed- 
ing and milk production. Here's 
proof that modern clectric equipment 
soon pays for itself 4 . ' 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE DESK COPY TODAY 
ADDITIONAL COPIES AVAILABLE 5c EACH. SEE COUPON BELOW 


Tuae in John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2 E.W.T , NBA 
f 4.M, E.W.T., Bina » 
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NEW! JUST PUBLISHED! 


FREE to high school home economists! 


hool Manual on KS 
yned Foods 


MPANY 


High S« 
vommercially 4 


( ar 


( 
Q AME! AN 


FREE TO YOU! 


The High School Manual is free to teachers. If you 
need a few additional copies for classroom reference 
use; we shall be glad to send them. Sorry the 
quantity does not permit full student distribution. 
For your free copy send the convenient coupon 
at right today. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 








Yours, free of charge 


this new, nontechnical book especially 
prepared for use in high schools. 

“The High School Manual on Com- 
mercially Canned Foods” gives interest- 
ing, factual, and accurate data on every 
aspect of canned foods. 


Teaching Aid 


In clear, concise language, the Manual 
discusses food preservation, the develop- 
ment of canning, commercial canning pro- 
cedure, the use and storage of canned 
foods, and canned foods in relation to 
nutrition. 

Besides being fully illustrated with clear 
photographs, the book contains many 
comprehensive charts and tables. These 
are valuable teaching aids in studying es- 
sential nutrients, vitamins, minerals, cal- 
ories, and recommended dietary allow- 
ances. 

The laws governing canning and label- 
ing are here, available for reference at a 
moment’s notice. 


~e6@ 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue => New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me (...... ) free copies of “High School 
Manual on Commercially Canned Foods.” 
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Ready in November 


FAMILY HEALTH 


By Jennie Williams, Kansas State College 


This new college textbook is designed to help the prospective homemaker ap- 
ply the facts of modern science to her own health problems and those of other 
members of the family. Mental as well as physical health is discussed. 
636 pages $3.50 list 
From the LIPPINCOTT LIST 
Wilmot-Batjer:- FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 

Hess: TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE 
Latzke-Quinlan: CLOTHING Agan: THE HOUSE 
Baldt: CLOTHING FOR WOMEN Bigelow: FAMILY FINANCE 


Examination copies furnished on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


VW 


A — FAA 


New York 














An authority for eight years! 


Decorating Livable Homes 


* By Elizabeth Burris-Meyer, Director of Coordination, Comprehensive * 
Fabrics Inc., distributors of Koroseal ....B. F. Goodrich Co. 


ince 1937, through five printings, this book has established itself as the text on 

home decorating. Mrs. Burris-Meyer’s experience as a decorator has given her 

a keen insight into decorating trends, and invaluable practical knowledge of the field. 

The complete tabulated charts of historic furniture periods simplify teaching, as do 
the many fine illustrations and color charts. 





469 pages @ College List $4.00 
FOODS: PRODUCTION, MARKETING, CONSUMPTION 
by Jean J. Stewart 737 pages @ College List $3.25 
THE CHILD IN THE HOME 
by Leila Wall Hunt 270 pages @ College List $2.50 


send for approval copies 











- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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